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EveUna m continuation. 

Holborn, Jane 17th. 

YESTERDAY Mr. Smith carried his point, of mak- 
ing a party for Vauxhall, consisting of Madame 
Duval, M. Du Bois, all the Branghtons, Mr. 
Brown, himself, — and me ! — ^for I find all endeavours 
vain to escape anything which these people desire 1 
should not. 

There were twenty disputes previous to our setting 
out ; first, as to the time of our going : Mr. Branghton, 
his son, and young Brown, were for six o'clock ; and all 
the Ladies and Mr. Smith were for eight ; — ^the latter, 
however, conquered. 

Then, as to the way we should go ; some were for a 
boat, others for a coach» and Mr. Branghton himself was 
for walking : but the boat, at length, was decided upon. 
Indeed this was the only part of the expedition that 
was agreeable to me, for the Thames was delightfully 
pleasant. 

The Garden is very pretty, but too formal ; I should 

II. A 
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something to it ! Why, Lord, it's the best night of 
any ; there's always a riot, — and there the folks run 
about, — and then there's such squealing and squalling ! 
— and there all the lamps are broke, — and the women 
run skimper scamper ; — I declare I would not take ^yc 
guineas to miss the last night ! " 

I was very glad when they all grew tired of sitting, 
and called for the waiter to pay the bill. The Miss 
Branghtons said they would walk on, while the gentle- 
men settled the account, and asked me to accompany 
them ; which, however, I declined. 

''You girls may do as you please," said Madame 
Duval ; '' but as to me, I promise you, I shan't go no 
where without the gentlemen." 

'' No more, I suppose, will my Cousin" said Miss 
Branghton, looking reproachnilly towards Mr. 
Smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his 
canity, made me, most unfortunately, request Madame 
Duval's permission to attend them. She granted it, 
and away we went, having promised to meet in the 
room. 

To the room therefore, I would immediately have 
gone : but the sisters agreed that they would first have 
a Rttle pleasure^ and they tittered, and talked so loud, 
that they attracted universal notice. 

" Lord, Polly," said the eldest, " suppose we were to 
take a turn in the dark walks ! " 

"Ay, do," answered she, "and then we'll hide 
ourselves, and then Mr. Brown will think we are 
lost." 

I remonstrated very warmly against this plan, telling 
them it would endanger our missing the rest of the party 
all the evening. 

" O dear," cried Miss Branghton, " I thought how 
uneasy Miss would be, without a beau ! " 
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This impertinence I did not think worth answering ; 
and, quite by compulsion, I followed them down a long 
alley, in which there was hardly any light. 

By the time we came near the end, a large party 
of gentlemen, apparently very riotous, and who were 
hallowing, leaning on one another, and laughing im- 
moderately, seemed to rush suddenly from behind some 
trees, and, meeting us face to face, put their arms at 
their sides, and formed a kind of circle, which first 
stopped our proceeding, and then our retreating, for we 
were presently entirely inclosed. The Miss Branghtons 
screamed aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly : our 
screams were answered with bursts of laughter, and, for 
some minutes, we were kept prisoners, till, at last, one 
of them, rudely, seizing hold of me, said I was a pretty 
little creature. 

Terrified to death, I struggled with such vehemence 
to disengage myself from him, that I succeeded, in spite 
of his efforts to detain me ; and immediately, and with 
a swiftness which fear only could have given me, I fiew 
rather than ran up the walk, hoping to secure my safety 
by returning to the lights and company we had so 
foolishly left : but, before I could possibly accom- 
plish my purpose, I was met by another party of 
men, one of whom placed himself so directly in my 
way, calling out, " Whither so fast, my love ? " — ^that 
I could only have proceeded, by running into his 
arms. 

In a moment, both my hands, by diiferent persons, 
were caught hold of; and one of them, in a most 
^miliar manner, desired, when I ran next, to accom- 
pany me in a race ; while the rest of the party stood 
still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breath- 
less with running, that I could not speak, till another 
advancing, said, I was as handsome as an angel, and de- 
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aired to be of the party. I then juat articulated, ^ For 
Heaven's sake, Gentlenieiiy let me paas." 

Another, then, rushing suddenly forward, exclaimed, 
** Heaven and earth ! what voice is diat ? ** — 

** The voice of the prettiest little actress I have seen 
this age,'' answered one of my persecutors. 

" No, — no, — no, — ^" I panted out, ^ I am no actress, 
— ^pray let me go, — ^pray let me pass. — ** 

** By all that's sacred," cried the same voice, which 
I then knew for Sir Clement Willoughby's, ** 'tis her- 
self ! " 

"Sir Clement Willoughby/' cried I. « O Sir, 
assist — assist me — or I shall <&e with terror ! — ** 

" Gentlemen," cried he, disengaging them all fitmi 
me in an instant, " pray leave this lady to me." 

Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and two 
or three said, " IViBoughby has all the luck ! " But 
one of them, in a passionate manner, vowed he would 
not give me up, for that he had the first right to me, 
and would support it. 

^< You are mistaken," said Sir Clement ; " this lady 
is — I will explain myself to you another time ; bat, I 
assure you, you are all mistaken." 

And then, taking my willing hand, he led me off, 
amidst the loud acclamations, laughter, and gross merri- 
ment of his impertinent companions. 

As soon as we had escaped from them. Sir Clement, 
with a voice of surprise, exclaimed, "My dearest 
creature, what wonder, what strange revolution, has 
brought you to such a spot as this ? " 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely mortified to 
be thus recognized by him, I was for some time silent, 
and when he repeated his question, only stammered 
out, " I have, — I hardly know how, — lost myself from 
my party." 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressmg it, in a 




passionate voice, said, " O that I had sooner met with 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpected, I angrily 
broke from him, saying, " Is this the protection youpve 

Sir ripmpnt > " 



le. Sir Clement ? ' 
And then 1 saw 
had prevented my i 
though I know not 
instead of the plact 
" Good God ! ' 



what the perturbation of my mind 
Doner noticing, that he had led me, 
how, into another of the dark alleys, 
whither I meant to go. 
I cried, "where am I? — What 
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" Where," answered he, " we shall be least observed." 

AstoniEhed at this speech, I stopped short, and de- 
clarefl I would go no further. 

" And why not, my angel i " again endeavouring to 
take ray hand. 

My heart beat with resentment ; I pushed him away 
from me with all my strength, and demanded how he 
dared treat me with such insolence ! 

" Insolence ? " repeated he. 

"Yes, Sir Clement, ((uo/OTf?; from you, who know 
me, I had a claim for protection, — not to such treat- 
ment as this." 

"By Heaven," cried he, with warmth, " you distract 
me,— why, tell me,— why do I see you here ! — Is this 
a place for Miaa Anville J^theae dark walks !^no 
party I — no companion !— by all that's good, I can 
scarce believe ray senses ! " 

Extremely offended at this speech, I turned angrily 
ti-om him, and, not deigning to make any answer, walked 
on towards that part of the garden whence I perceived 
the lights and company. 

He followed me ; but we were boUi some time silent. 

" So you will not explain to me your dtuation i " 
said he, at length. 

** No, Sir," answered 1, (Usdainfully. 
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^ Nor yet — saffer me to make my own inteipreta* 
don ?— '* 

I could not bear this strange manner of (peaking; 
it made my very soul shudder, — and I burst into 
tears. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himself at my feet, 
as if regardless who might see him, saying, ** Oh, NCss 
Anville — loveliest of women — ^fbrgive my — my — I 
beseech you forgive me; — if I have oflended, — ^if I 
have hurt you — I could kill myself at the thought ! — ** 

" No matter. Sir, no matter,'* cried I, ** if I can but 
find my friends, — I will never speak to— never see you 
again ! '* 

** Good God ! — ^good Heaven ! — my dearest life, 
what is it I have done ? — ^what is it I have said ? — ** 

" You best know. Sir, v/bat and why ; — ^but don*t 
hold me here, — let me be gone ; and do you ! " 

** Not till you forgive me ! — I cannot part with you 
in anger." 

** For shame, for shame. Sir ! " cried I, indignantly ; 
<< do you suppose I am to be thus compelled ? — do you 
take advantage of the absence of my niends, to afHront 
me I 

" No, Madam,'' cried he, rising, ** I would sooner 
forfeit my life than act so mean a part. But you have 
flung me into amazement unspeakable, and you will not 
condescend to listen to my request of giving me some 
explanation." 

" The manner, Sir," said I, ** in which you spoke 
that request, made, and will make me scorn to answer 
it." 

** Scorn ! — I will own to you, I expected not such 
displeasure from Miss Anville." 

'< Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would less voluntarily 
have merited it." 

'' My dearest life, surely it must be known to you, 
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that the man does not breathe, who adores you so pas- 
sionately, so fervently, so tenderly as I do 1 — ^why then 
will you delight in perplexing me ? — in keeping me in 
suspense — ^in torturing me with doubt ? — ^" 

" I, Sir, delight in perplexing you ! — ^You are much 
mistaken. Your suspense, your doubts, your perplexi- 
ties, — are of your own creating ; and believe me, Sir, 
they may offend^ but they can never deRght me :— but, 
as you have yourself raised, you must yourself satisfy 
them.'' 

** Good God ! — ^that such haughtiness and such sweet- 
ness can inhabit the same mansion ! '' 

I made no answer, but quickening my pace, I walked 
on silently and sullenly ; till this most impetuous of men, 
snatching my hand, which he grasped with violence, 
besought me to forgive him, with such earnestness of 
supplication, that, merely to escape his importunities, I 
was forced to speak, and, in some measure, to grant the 
pardon he requested : though it was accorded with a 
very ill grace ; but, indeed, I knew not how to resist 
the humility of his entreaties : yet never shall I recollect 
the occasion he gave me of displeasure, without feeHng 
it renewed. 

We now soon arrived in the midst of the general 
crowd, and my own safety being then ensured, I grew 
extremely uneasy for the Miss Branghtons, whose 
danger, however imprudently incurred by their own 
folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. To this 
consideration all my pride of heart yielded, and I deter- 
mined to seek my party with the utmost speed ; though 
not without a sigh did I recollect the fruitless attempt I 
had made, after the opera, of concealing from this man 
my unfortunate connections, which I was now obliged 
to make known. 

I hastened, therefore, to the room, with a view oi 
sending young Branghton to the aid of his sisters. In a 
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very short timey I percetred Madame Daval, and the 
rest, looking at one of the paintiogB. 

I must own to you, Ixmestlyy my dear Sir, that an 
involuntary repugnance seized me, at presenting such a 
set to Sir Clement, — he, who had been used to see me 
in parties so different ! — My pace slackened as 
I approached them, — but they presently perceived 
me. 

^M, Madmoudle /'' cried M. Du Bois, "^Queje 
luis charme de vous voir ! " 

"Pray, Miss," cried Mr. Brown, "where*s Miss 
Polly?" 

" Why, Miss, you've been a long while gone,** said 
Mr. Branghton ; " we thought you'd been lost. But 
what have you done with your cousins ? " 

I hesitated, — ^for Sir Clement regarded me with a 
look of wonder. 

" ParcK" cried Madame Duval, ** I sha'n't let you 
leave me again in a hurry. Why, here we've been b 
such a fright ! — and, all the while, I suppose, you've 
been thinking nothing about the matter." 

" Well," said young Branghton, ** as long as Miss u 
come back, I don't mind, for as to Bid and Poll, they 
can take care of themselves. But the best joke is, Mr. 
Smith is gone all about a looking for you." 

These speeches were made almost in a breath : but 
when, at last, they waited for an answer, I told them 
that, in walking up one of the long alleys, we had been 
frightened and separated. 

" The long alleys ! " repeated Mr. Branghton, **and, 
pray, what had you to do in the long alleys ? why, to 
be sure, vou must all of you have had a mind to be 
affronted ! " 

This speech was not more impertinent to me, than 
surprising to Sir Clement, who regarded all the party 
wiUi evident astonishment. However, I told young 
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Branghton no time ought to be lost, for that h» sisters 
might require hid iminediate protection. 

" But how will they get it ? " cried this brutal 
brother; "if they've a mind to behave in such a 
manner as that, they ought to protect thcmaelvea ; and 
so they may for me." 

" Well," said the aimple Mr. Brown, "whether you 
go or DO, I think I may as well see after Miss Polly." 

The father, then, interfering, insisted that his son 
should accompany him ; and away they went. 

It was DOW diat Madame Duval first perceived Sir 
Clement ; to whom turning with a look of great dis- 
pleasure, she angrily said, " Ma foi, so you are corned 
here, of all the people in the world ! — I wonder, child, 
you would let such a — such a person as that keep com- 
pany with you." 

" I am very sorry. Madam," said Sir Clement, in a 
lone of aurprise, *' if I have been so unfortunate as to 
offend you ; but I believe you will not regret the honour 
I now have of attending Mias Anville, when you hear 
that I have been so happy as to do her some service." 

Just as Madame Duval, with her usual Ma foi, was 
beginning to reply, the attention of Sir Clement was 
wholly drawn from her, by the appearance of Mr. 
Smith, who coming nuddeiily behind me, and freely 
potting his hands on my shoulders, cried, " O ho, my 
littic runaway, have I found you at last ? 1 have been 
scampering all over the gardens for you, for I was 
determined to find you, if you were above ground. — 
But how could you be so cruel as to leave us \ " 

I turnrd round to him, and looked with a degree of 
contempt that I hoped would have quieted liim ; but he 
had not the sense to understand me : and, attempting 
to lake my hand, he added, " Such a demure-look- 
ing lady as you are, who'd have thought ot youi leading 
one such a dance.' — Come, now, don't be so coy, — 
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only think what a trouble I have had in nmning after 
you ! " 

** The trouble, Sir,'* said I, ** was of your own choice, 
— ^not mine." And I walked round to the other side 
of Madame DuvaL 

Perhaps I was too proud, — but I could not endure 
that Sir Clement, whose eyes followed him with looks 
of the most surprised curiosity, should witness his un- 
welcome familiarity. 

Upon my removal, he came up to me, and, in a low 
voice, said, " You are not, then, with the Mirvans ? '* 

« No, Sir.'' 

" And pray, may I ask, — have you left them long?" 

« No, Sir." 

"How unfortunate I am ! — but yesterday I sent to 
acquaint the Captain I should reach the Grove by to- 
morrow noon ! However, I shall get away as fast as 
possible. Shall you be long in town ? " 

" I believe not. Sir." 

** And then, when you leave it, — ^which way — ^will 
you allow me to ask, which way you shall travel ? " 

" Indeed, — I don't know." 

" Not know ! — But do you return to the Mirvans any 
more r 

« I— I can't teU, Sir." 

And then, I addressed myself to Madame Duval, 
with such a pretended earnestness, that he was obliged 
to be silent. 

As he cannot but observe the great change in my 
situation, which he knows not how to account for, there 
is something in all these questions, and this unrestrained 
curiosity, that I did not expect from a man, who when 
he pleases can be so well-bred, as Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby. He seems disposed to think that the altera- 
tion in my companions authorises an alteration in his 
manners. It is true, he has always treated me with 
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vmcommon freedom, but never before with so dis- 
respectful an abruptness. This observation, which he 
has given me cause to make, of his changing with the 
tide, has sunk him more in my opinion, than any other 
part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed, when I looked at 
Mr. Smith, who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir 
Clement, than, retreating aloof from the company, he 
seemed to lose at once all his happy self-sufficiency and 
conceit ; looking now at the bayonet, now at himself, 
surveying, with sorrowful eyes, his dress, struck with 
his air, his gestures, lus easy gaiety ; he gazed at him 
with envious admiration, and seemed himself, with 
conscious inferiority, to shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown, running up to us, called out, 
" La, what, i'n't Miss Polly come yet ? " 

" Come ! " said Mr. Branghton, " why, I thought 
you went to fetch her yourself, did n't you ? " 

" Yes, but could n't find her ; — yet I dare say I've 
been over half the garden." 

** Half! but why did not you go over it all ? " 

** Why, so I will : but only I thought I'd just come 
and see if she was here first." 

" But Where's Tom ? " 

** Why, I don't know ; for he would not stay with 
me, all as ever I could say ; for we met some young 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, and so he bid me go and 
look by myself, for he said, says he, * I can divert my- 
self better another way,' says he." 

This account being given, away went this silly young 
man ; and Mr. Branghton, extremely incensed, said he 
would go and see after them himself. 

" So now," cried Madame Duval, ** he's gone too ! 
why, at this rate, we shall have to wait for one or other 
of them all night ! " 

Observing that Sir Clement seemed disposed tQ 
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renew his enqiiiriei^ I turned towards one of the paint- 
ingSy and, pretending to be very much occi^ed in 
looking at it, asked hL Da Bois some questions con- 
oeming the figures. 

**0, man Dleul** cried Madame Duyal, <<don't 
ask him ; your best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he's 
been here the oftenest. Come, Mr. Smith, I dare say 
you can tell us all about them." 

^^Why, yes, Ma'am, yes,'* said Mr. Smith, who, 
brightening up at this application, advanced towards us, 
with an air of assum^ importance, which, however, 
sat very uneasily upon him, and begged to know what 
he should explain first ; ^ For I have attended," said 
he, << to all these paintings, and know every thing in them 
perfectly well; for I am rather fond of pictures, 
Ma'am; and, reaUy, I must say, I think a pretty picture 
is a — a very — ^is really a very — ^is something very 
pretty. — " 

** So do I too," said Madame Duval, << but pray 
DOW, Sir, tell us who that is meant for," pointing to a 
figure of Neptune. 

"That! — why that. Ma'am, is, — Lord bless me, I 
can't think how I come to be so stupid, but really I 
have forgot his name, — and yet, I know it as well as 
my own, too, — however, he's a General^ Ma'am, they 
are all Generals." 

I saw Sir Clement bite his lips ; and, indeed, so did 
I mine. 

" Well," said Madame Duval, " it's the oddest dress 
for a General ever I see ! " 

" He seems so capital a figure," said Sir Clement to 
Mr. Smith, " that I miagine he must be Gauralusimo of 
the whole army." 

** Yes, Sir, yes," answered Mr. Smith, respectfully 
bowing, and highly delighted at being thus referred to, 
"you are perfectly right, — but I cannot for my life 



think of his name ; — pediapa. Sir, ^ou may icmeniber 
it?" 

" No, really," replied Sir Clement, " my acquaint- 
ance among the Generals ia not bo extensive." 

The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement 
Spoke, entirely disconcerted Mr. Smith ; who, agan 
retiring to an humble distance, seemed sensibly mortified 
at the failure of hie attempt to recover his consequence. 

Soon after, Mr. Branghton returned, with his young- 
est daughter, whom he had rescued from a party of 
insolent young men ; but he had not yet been able to 
find the eldest. Miss Polly was really frightened, ^nd 
declared she would never go into the dark walks again. 
Her father, leaving her with us, went in quest of hei 

While she was relating her adventures, to which- 
nobody listened more attentively than Sir Clement, we 
saw Mr. Brown enter the room. " la ! " cried Miss 
Polly, "let me hide myself, and don't tell him I'm 

She then placed herself behind Madame Duval, in 
such a manner that slie could not be seen. 

" So Miss Polly is not come yet ! " said the simple 
swain; "well, 1 can't think where she c:w be! I've 
been a-looking, and looking, and looking ail about, and 
can't iind her, all I can do." 

"Well but, Mr. Brown," said Mr. Smith, "sha'n't 
you go and look for the lady again ? ' 



" Yes, Sir," said he, t 



g down, " but I r 



I little hit Urst. You can't think how tired I 

''"O fie, Mr. Brown, fie," cried Mr. Smith, winking 
" tired of looking for a lady ! Go, go, for 
(ihame ! " 

s I will. Sir, presendy ; but you'd be tired loo, 
f fou had walked so hr; besides, I think she's gone 
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out of the garden, or else I must have seen something 
or other of her/' 

A he^ hcy he / of the titfiwing J&llj^ now betrayed 
her, and so ended t pti»«'**Tg^^iig\i« h'ftip artifinp^ 

At last appeared Mr. Branghton and Miss Biddy, 
who, with a face of mixed anger and confusion, ad« 
dressing herself to me, said, ^ So Miss, so you ran away 
from me ! Well, see if I don't do as much by you, 
some day or other ! But I thought how it would be, 
you'd no mind to leave the gentlemen^ though you'd run 
away from meJ* 

I was so much surprised at this attack, that I could 
not answer her for very amazement ; and she proceeded 
to tell us how ill she had been used, and that two young 
men had been making her walk up and down the dark 
walks by absolute force, and as fast as ever they could 
tear her along ; and many other particulars, which I 
will not tire you with relating. In conclusion, looking 
at Mr. Smith, she said, ^^ But, to be sure, thought I, at 
least all the company will be looking for me ; so I little 
expected to find you all here, talking as comfortably as 
ever you can. However, I know I may thank my 
cousin for it ! " 

"If you mean nuy Madam," said I, very much 
shocked, " I am quite ignorant in what manner I can 
have been accessory to your distress." 

" Why, by running away so. If you'd stayed with 
us, I'll answer for it, Mr. Smith and M. Du Bois 
would have come to look for us ; but I suppose they 
could not leave your ladyship." 

The folly and unreasonableness of this speech would 
admit of no answer. But what a scene was this for 
Sir Clement ! his surprise was evident ; and, I must 
acknowledge, my confusion was equally great. 

We had now to wait for young Branghton, who did 
not appear for some time ; and, during this interval, it 



was with difficulty that I avoided Sir Clement, who 
was on the lack of curiosity, and dying to speak to me. 

When, at last, the hopeful youth returned, a long and 
frightful quarrel ensued between him and his father, in 
which hii nsters occasionally joined, concerning his 
neglect ; and he defended himself only by a brutal 
mirth, which he indulged at their expence, 

Every one, cow, seemed inclined to depart, — when, 
as usual, a dispute arose, upon the luay of our going, 
whether in a coach or a boat. After much debaUng, 
it was determined that we ehould make two parties, one 
by the water and the other by land ; for Madame Duval 
declared she would not, upon any account, go into a 
boat at night. 

Sir Clement then said, that if she had no carriage 
in waiting, he should be happy to see her and me safe 
home, as his was in readiness. 

Fury started into her eyes, and passion inflamed every 
feature, as she answered, " Pardi, no, — -you may take 
care of yourself, if you please ; but as to me, I promise 
you I sha'c't trust myself with no such person." 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning, yet, 
to wave a discussion, acquiesced in her refusal. The 
coach party fixed upon, consisted of Madame Duval, 
M. Du Bois, Miss Branghton, and myself. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that, at least, our 
lodgings would be neither seen nor known by Sir 
Clement. We soon met with a hackney-coach, into 
which he handed me, and then took leave. 

Madame Duval, having already given the coachman 
her direction, he mounted the box, and we were just 
driving off, when Sir Clement CKclaimed, " By Heaven, 
this is the very coach I had in waiting for myself! " 

" This coach, your honour I " siud the man ; " no, 
that it i'n't." 

Sir Clement, however, swore that it was, and, pre- 
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sently, the man, begging his pardon, said he had really 
forgotten that he was eng^iged 

I have no doubt but that this scheme occurred to him 
at the moment, and that he made some sign to the 
coachman, which induced him to support it : for there 
is not the least probability that the accident really 
happened, as it is most likely his own chariot was in 
waiting. 

The man then opened the coach-door, and Sir 
Clement, advancing to it, said, ** I don't believe there 
is another carriage to be had, or I would not incom- 
mode you ; but, as it may be disagreeable to you to 
wait here any longer, I beg you will not get out, for you 
shall be set down before I am carried home^ if you will 
be so good as to make a little room." ' 

And so sajring, in he jumpt, and seated himself 
between M. Du Bois and me, while our astonishment 
at the whole transaction was too great for speech. He 
then ordered the coachman to drive on, according to 
the directions he had already received. 

For the first ten minutes, no one uttered a word ; and 
then, Madame Duval, no longer able to contain herself, 
exclaimed, '< Ma foif if this is n't one of the most im- 
pudentest things ever I see ! '' 

Sir Clement, regardless of this rebuke, attended only 
to me ; however, I answered nothing he said, when I 
could possibly avoid so doing. Miss Branghton made 
several attempts to attract his notice, but in vain, for he 
would not take the trouble of paying her any regard. 

Madame Duval, during the rest of the ride, addressed 
herself to M. Du Bois in French, and in that language 
exclaimed ydth great vehemence against boldness and 
assurance. 

I was extremely glad when I thought our journey 
must be nearly at an end, for my situation was very 
uneasy to me, as Sir Clement perpetually endeavoured 
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to take my hand. I looked out of the coach-window, 
to see if we were near home ; Sir Clement, stoopmg 
over me did the same, and then, in a voice of infinite 
wonder, called out, "Where the d — 1 is the man 
driving to ? why we are in Broad St. Giles's ! " 

** O, he's very right," cried Madame Duval, ** so 
never trouble your head about that, for I sha'n't go by 
no directions of yours, I promise you." 

When, at last, we stopped, at a Hosier's in High 
Holbom — Sir Clement said nothing, but his eyes^ I saw, 
were very busily employed in viewing the place, and the 
situation of the house. The coach, he said, belonged 
to him, and therefore he insisted upon pa3ring for it ; 
and then he took leave. M. Du l^ois walked home 
with Miss Branghton, and Maidame Duval and I 
retired to our apartments. 

How disagreeable an evening's adventure ! not one 
of the party seemed satisfied except Sir Clement, who 
was in high spirits : but Madame Duval, was enraged at 
meeting with him; Mr. Branghton, angry with his 
children ; the frolic of the Miss Branghtons had ex- 
ceeded their plan, and ended in their own distress; 
their brother was provoked that there had been no riot ; 
Mr. Brown was tired ; and Mr Smith mortified. As to 
myself, I must acknowledge, nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable to me, than being seen by Sir Clement 
Willoughby with a party at once so vulgar in themselves, 
and 80 ^nuliar to me. 

And you, too, my dear Sir, will, I know, be sorry 
that I have met him ; however, there is no apprehension 
of his visiting here, as Madame Daval is hx too angry 
to admit him. 
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letter fllF??. 

EveBna in coniinuatioru 

Holbom, June iSth. 

MADAME DUVAL rose very late this morn- 
ings and, at one o'clock, we had but just 
breakfasted, when Miss Branghton, her brother, 
Mr. Smith, and Monsieur Du Bois called to enquire 
after our healths. 

This civility in young Branghton, I much suspect, was 
merely the result of his Other's commands ; but his 
sister and Mr. Smith, I soon found, had motives of 
their own. Scarce had they spoken to Madame Duval, 
when, advancing eagerly to me, " Pray, Ma'am,'' said 
Mr. Smith, ** who was that gentleman ? " 

" Pray, Cousin," cried Miss Branghton, " was not he 
the same gentleman you ran away with thai night at 
the opera ? " 

<< Goodness ! that he was," said young Branghton ; 
^ and, I declare, as soon as ever I saw him, I thought 
I knew his face." 

** I'm sure I'll defy you to forget him," answered his 
sister, **i£ once you had seen him: he is the finest 
gentleman I ever saw in my life ; don't you think so, 
Mr. Smith ? " 

" Why, you won't give the Lady time to speak," 
said Mr. Smith. — << Pray, Ma'am, what is the gentle- 
man's name ? " 

« WiUoughby, Sir." 

<< Willoughby ! I think I have heard the name. 
Pray, Ma'am, is he married ? " 

** Lord, no, that he is not," cried Miss Branghton ; 
** he looks too smart, by a great deal, for a married 
man. Pray, Cousin, how did you get acqu^nted with 
him?" 
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**Pray, Miss," said young Branghton, in the same 
breath, ^ what's his business ? " 

** Indeed I don't know," answered I. 

** Something very genteel^ I dare say," added Miss 
Branghton, ** because he dresses so fine." 

** It ought to be something that brings in a good 
income," said Mr. Smith, ^ for I am sure he did not 
get that suit of cloaths he had on, under thirty or forty 
pounds ; for I know the price of cloaths pretty well ; — 
pray, Ma'am, can you tell me what he has a year ? " 

<* Don't talk no more about him," cried Madame 
Duval, *' for I don't like to hear his name ; I believe 
he's one of the worst persons in the world ; for, though 
I never did him no manner of harm, nor so much as 
hurt a hair of his head, I know he was an accomplice 
with that fellow. Captain Mirvan, to take away my 
life." 

Every body but myself, now crowding around her for 
an explanation, a violent rapping at the street-door was 
unheard ; and, without any previous notice, in the midst 
of her narration. Sir Clement Willoughby entered the 
room. They all started, and, with looks of guilty con- 
fusion, as if they feared his resentment for having 
listened to Madame Duval, they scrambled to their 
chairs, and, in a moment were formally seated. 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, singling out 
Madame Duval, said, with his usual easiness, << I have 
done myself the honour of waiting on you. Madam, to 
enquire if you have any commands to Howard Grove, 
whither I am going to-morrow morning." 

Then, seeing the storm that gathered in her eyes, 
before he allowed her time to answer, he addressed 
himself to me ; — ** And if you. Madam, have any with 
which you will honour me, I shall be happy to execute 
them." 

^ None at aU, Sir." 
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^ None ! — not to Miss Mirvan ! — no messs^ ! no 
letter !— " 

** I wrote to Miss Mirvan yesterday by the post.'' 

**My application should have been earlier, had I 
sooner known your address.'' 

^ Ma foi" cried Madame Duval, recovering from 
her surprise^ ^I believe never nobody saw the like 
of this!" 

*^ Of what ! Madame ? " cried the undaunted Su 
Clement, turning quick towards her, ** I hope no one 
has offended you." 

** You don't hope no such a thing ! " cried she, hali 
choaked with passion, and rising from her chair. Thif 
motion was followed by the rest, and, in a moment 
everybody stood up. 

Still Sir Clement was not abashed ; affecting to make 
a bow of (uknowledgment to the company in general, 
he said, "Pray — I beg — Ladies, — Gent]emen,-^ray 
don't let me disturb you, pray keep your seats." 

" Pray, Sir," said Miss Branghton, moving a chaii 
toward him, " won't you sit down yourself? " 

"You are extremely good. Ma'am: — rather that 
make any disturbance — " 

And so 8a3ring, this strange man seated himself, as 
did, in an instant, everybody else, even Madame Duval 
herself, who, overpowered by his boldness, seemed toe 
full for utterance. 

He then, and with as much composure as if he had 
been an expected guest, began to discourse on the 
weather, — ^its uncertainty, — the heat of the public 
places in sunmier, — the emptiness of the town,— -and 
other such common topics. 

Nobody, however, answered him ; Mr. Smith seemed 
afraid, young Branghton ashamed, M. Du Bois amazed, 
Madame Duval enraged, and myself determined not to 
interfere. All that he could obtain, was the notice of 



Mis9 BranghtOD, whose nods, smilea, aod attention, had 
some appearance of entering into conversation with him. 

At length, growing tired, I suppose, of engaging 
every body's eyes, aod nobody's tongue, addressing him- 
self to Madame Duval and to me, he said, " I regard 
myself as peculiarly unfortunate. Ladies, in having fixed 
upon a dme for my visit to Howard Grove, when you 
are absent from it." 

" So I suppose, Sir, SO I suppoae," cried Madame 
Duval, hastily rising, and the next moment as hastily 
aeating herself, "you'll be wanting of somebody to 
make your game of, and so you may think to get me 
there again ; — but, I promise you. Sir, you won't find 
it BO easy a matter to make me a fool : and besides 
that," raising her voice, " I've found you out, 1 assure 
you ; so if ever you go to play your tricks upon me 
again, I'll make no more ado, but go directly ta a 
justice of peace ; so. Sir, if you can't think of nothing 
but making people ride about the country, at all hours of 
the night, just for your diveraon, why you'll find I know 
some justices, as well as Justice Tyrrell." 

Sir Clement was evidently embarrassed at this attack; 
yet he al^cted a look of surprise, and protested he did 
not understand her meaning. 

" Well," cried she, " if I don't wonder where 
people can get such impudence ! if you'll say that, 
you'll say anything ; however, if you swear till you're 
black in the face, I shan't believe you ; for nobody 
shan't persuade me out of my senses, that I'm resolved." 

" Doubtless not, Madam," answered he with some 
hesitation, "and I hope you Ao not suspect I ever had 
such an intention j my respect for you — " 

" Sir, you're vastly polite, all of a sudden ! but I 
know what it's all for ; — it's only for what you can 
get! — you could treat me like nobody at Howard 
Grove — but now you see I've a house of my own, 
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youVe a mind to wheedle yourself into it ; but I sees 
your design^ so you need n't trouble yourself to take do 
more trouble about that, for you shall never get nothing 
at my house, — not so much as a dish of tea : — so now, 
Sir, you see I can play you trick for trick." 

There was something so extremely g/oss in this 
speech, that it even disconcerted Sir Clement, who was 
too much confounded to make any answer. 

It was curious to observe the effect which his embar- 
rassment, added to the freedom with which Madame 
Duval addressed him, had upon the rest of the company : 
every one, who before seemed at a loss how, or if at 
all, to occupy a chair, now filled it with the most easy 
composure: and Mr. Smith, whose countenance had 
exhibited the most striking picture of mortified envy, 
now began to recover his usual expression of satisfied 
conceit. Young Branghton, too, who had been ap- 
parendy awed by the presence of so fine a gentleman, 
was again himself, rude and ^miliar ; while his mouth 
was wide distended into a broad grin, at hearing his aunt 
give the beau such a trimming* 

Madame Duval, encouraged by this success, looked 
around her with an air of triumph, and continued her 
harangue: <^And so. Sir, I suppose you thought to 
have had it all your own way, and to have comed here 
as often as you pleased, and to have got me to Howard 
Grove again, on purpose to have me served as you did 
before ; but you shall see I'm as cunning as you, so you 
may go and find somebody else to use in that manner, 
and to put your mask on, and to make a fool of; for as 
to me, if you go to tell me your stories about the Tower 
again, for a month together, I'll never believe 'em no 
more ;; and I'll promise you. Sir, if you think I like 
such jokes, you'll find I'm no such person." 

** I assure you. Ma'am, — upon my honour — I really 
don't comprehend — I fancy there is some misunder- 
standing — ^" 
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''What, I suppose you'll tell me next you don't 
know notlung of the matter ? " 

** Not a word, upon my honour." 

O Sir Clement ! thought I, is it thus you prize your 
honour ! 

** PariBy* cried Madame Duval, ** this is the most 
provokingest part of all ! why you might as well tell 
me I don't know my own name." 

^ Here is certainly some mistake ; for I assure you. 
Ma'am—" 

** Don't assure me nothmg," cried Madame Duval, 
raising her voice, ^ I know what I'm saying, and so do 
you too; for did not you tell me all that about the 
Tower, and about M. iJu Bois ? — Why, M. Du Bois 
was n't never there, nor nigh it, and so it was all your 



own mvention." 



'' May there not be two persons of the same name ? 
the mistake was but natural. — " 

'< Don't tell me of no mistake, for it was all on pur- 
pose ; besides, did not you come, all in a mask, to the 
chariot door, and help to get me put in that ditch ? — 
I'll promise you, I've had the greatest mind in the 
world to take the law of you ever since, and if ever you 
do as much again, so I will, I assure you." 

Here Miss Branghton tittered ; and Mr. Smith 
smiled contemptuously, and young Branghton thrust his 
handkerchief into his mouth to stop his laughter. 

The ffltuation of Sir Clement, who saw all that 
passed, became now very awkward, even to himself, and 
he stammered very much in sajring, " Surely, Madam — 
surely you — you cannot do me the — ^the injustice to 
think — ^that I had any share in the — ^the — the misfor- 
tune which — ^" 

**Mafoiy Sir," cried Madame Duval, with encreas- 
ing passion, '' you'd best not stand talking to me at that 
rate ; I know it was you, — and if you stay there, a pro- 
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▼oking me in such a manner, I'll send for a constable 
this minute." 

Young Branghton, at these words, in ^ite of all his 
efforts, burst into a loud laugh; nor could either his 
sister, or Mr. Smith, though with more moderation, 
forbeu* joining in his mirth. 

Sir Clement darted his eyes towards them with looks < 
of the most angry contempt, and then told Madame 
Duval, that he would not now detain her to make his 
vindication, but would wait on her some time when she 
was alone. 

*< O fareU^ Sir," cried she, ** I don't desire none of 
your company ; and if you was n't the most boldest 
person in the world, you would not dare look me in the 
face." 

The ha, ha, ha's, and he, he, he's, grew more 
and more uncontroulable, as if the restraint fiom which 
they had burst, had added to their violence. Sir 
Clement could no longer endure being the object who 
excited them, and, having no answer ready for Madame 
Duval, he hastily stalked towards Mr. Smith and young 
Branghton, aDd sternly demanded what they laughed 
at? 

Struck by the air of importance which he assumed, 
and alarmed at the angry tone of his voice, their merri- 
ment ceased, as instantaneously as if it had been directed 
by clock work, and they stared foolishly now at him, 
now at each other, without making any answer but a 
simple ** Nothings Sir ! " 

" O four le coup^* cried Madame Duval, " this is too 
much ! pray. Sir, what business have you to come here, 
a ordering people that come to see me ? 1 suppose next, 
nobody must laugh but yourself ! " 

'< With me. Madam," said Sir Clement, bowing, ** a 
lady may do anything, and consequently, there is no 
liberty m which I shall not be happy to indulge you : — 
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but it has never been my custom to give the same licence 
to gentlemen^* 

Then, advancing to me, who had sat very quietly, on a 
window, during this scene, he said, ^ Miss Anville, I 
may at least acquaint our friends at Howard Grove, 
that I had the honour of leaving you in good health." 
And then, lowering his voice, he added, ^<For Heaven's 
sake, my dearest creature, who are these people ? and 
how came you so strangely situated ? " 

**I beg my respects to all the ^mily. Sir," an- 
swered I, aloud, ^and I hope you will find them 
welL" 

He looked at me reproachfully, but kissed my 
hand ; and then, bowing to Madame Duval and Miss 
Branghton, passed hastily by the men, and made his 
exit. 

I &ncy he will not be very eager to repeat his 
visits, for I should imagine he has rarely, if ever, 
been before in a situation so awkward and disagree- 
able. 

Madame Duval has been all spirits and exultation 
ever since he went, and only wishes Captain Mirvan 
would call, that she might do the same Sy hinu Mr. 
Smith, upon hearing that he was a Baronet, and seeing 
him drive off in a very beautiful chariot, declared that he 
would not have laughed upon any account, had he known 
his rank, and regretted extremely having missed such an 
opportunity of maldng so genteel an acquaintance. Young 
Branghton vowed, that if he had known as much, he 
would have asked for bis custom : and his sister has sung 
his praises ever since, protesting she thought, all ahngy he 
was a man of qua&y by his looL 
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I^ettet 1ifLJ% 

Evelina in contintiotion. 

June 21. 

THE last three evenings have passed tolerably quiet, 
for the Vauxhall adventures had given Madame 
Duval a surfeit of public places: home^ how- 
ever, soon growing tiresome, she determined to night, 
she said, to relieve her ennuij by some amusement ; and 
it was therefore settled that we should call upon the 
Branghtons, at their house, and thence proceed to Mary- 
bone Gardens. 

But, before we reached Snow Hill, we were caught 
in a shower of rain : we hurried into the shop, wli^re 
the first object I saw was Mr. Macartney, with a book, 
in his hand, seated in the same comer where I saw him 
last ; but his looks were still more wretched than before, 
his face yet thinner, and his eyes sunk almost hollow 
into his head. He lifted them up as we entered, MidJ, 

nrn thtTllg'-* '^^-It thry f^mmi^ a, glffljp nf jny g^ mvniCm- 

tarily I made to him my first courtesie ; he rose and 

bowed with a precipitation that manifested surprise and 

co nfusion. 

^in 3L few minutes, we were joined by all the family, 

except Mr. Smith, who fortunately was engaged. 

Had all the future prosperity of our lives depended 
upon the good or bad weatiier of this evening, it could 
not have been treated as a subject of greater importance. 
** Sure never anything was so unlucky ! " — " Lord, how 
provoking ! " — ** It might rain for ever, if it would hold 
up now ! " — ^These, and such expressions, with many 
anxious observations upon the kennels, filled up all the 
conversation till the shower was over. 

And then a very warm debate arose, whether we 
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should pursue oi 

[the] Miaa Branghtoo 

was sure tt would r^n again ; Madame Duval, though 

she detested returning home, yet dreaded the dampness 

of the gardens. 

M. Da Bois then proposed going to the top of the 
house, to examine whether the clouds looked threatening 
or peaceable ; Miss Eranghtoa, starting at this proposal, 
said they might go to Mr. Macartney's room, if they 
would, but not to hers. 

This WHS enough for the brotlier ; who, with a loud 
laugh, declared he would have some fan ; and imme- 
diately led the way, calling to us all to follow. His 
sisters both ran after, hut no one else moved. 

In 3 few minutes, young Branghton, coming half way 
down stairs, called out, " Lord, why don't you all 
come i why here's Poll's things all about the room ! " 

Mr. Branghton then went ; and Madame Duval, who 
cannot bear to be excluded from whatever is going for- 
ward, was handed up stairs by M. Du Bois. 

I hesitated a few moments whether or not to join 
them J hut, soon perceiving that Mr. Macartney had 
dropped hia book, and that I engrossed his whole atten- 
tion, I prepared, from mere embarrassment, to Follow 
them. 

As I went, I heard liim move from his chair, and 
walk slowly after me. Believing that he wished to 
gpcak to me, and earnestly desiring myself to know if, by 
your means, I could possibly be of any service to him, I 
first slackened my pace, and then turned back. But, 
though I thus met him half-way, he seemed to want 
courage or resolution to address me ; for when he saw 
me returning, with a look extremely disordered, he re- 
treated hastily from me. 

Not knowing what I ought to do, t went ti 
itreet-door, where I stood some ti 
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be able to recover himself: but, on the contrary, his 
agitation encreaaed every moment ; he walked up and 
down the room, in a quick, but unsteady pace, seeming 
equally distressed and irresolute : and, at length, with a 
deep sigh, he flung himself into a chair. 

I was so much afiected by the appearance of such 
extreme anguish, that I could remain no longer in the 
room ; I therefore glided by him, and went up stairs ; 
but ere I had gone fiye steps, he precipitately followed 
me, and, in a broken voice, called out, ** Madam ! — ^for 
Heaven's sake — " 

He stopped, but I instantly descended, restraining, as 
well as I was able, the fullness of my own concern. I 
waited some time, in painful expectation, for his speak- 
ing : all that I had heard of his poverty occurring to 
me, I was upon the pomt of presenting him my purse^ 
but the fear of mistaking or offending him, deterred me. 
Finding, however, that he continued silent, I ventured 
to say, " Did you — Sir, wish to speak to me ? '* 

" I did ! '* cried he, with quickness, " but now — I 
cannot ! — ** 

** Perhaps, Sir, another time, — perhaps if you recollect 
yourself — *^ 

** Another time ! " repeated he moumfidly, ** alas ! 
I look not forward but to misery and despair ! " 

** O Sir," cried I, extremely shocked, ** you must 
not talk thus ! — ^if yOu forsake yourself, how can you 
expect — " 

I stopped. " Tell me, tell me," cried he, with eager- 
ness, ** who you are ? — ^whence you come ? — and by 
what strange means you seem to be arbitress and ruler of 
the destiny of such a wretch as I am ? " 

" Would to Heaven,** cried I, " I could serve you ! ** 

"You can!" 

** And how ? pray tell me how ? " 

^To tell you — is death to me! yet I will tell 



you, — I have a right to your asaisUDce, — you have de- 
prived nie of the only resource to which I could apply, 
— and therefore—" 

" Pray, pray, speak ; " cried I, putting my hand into 
my pocket, " they wili be down stairs in a moment ! " 

" I will. Madam. — Can you — will you— I think 
you will ! — may I then — " He slopped and paused, 
"say, will you — " then suddenly turning from me, 
" Great Heaven ! I cannot speak ! " and he went back 
to the shop. 

I now put ray puT% !n my hand, and following him, 
said, " If indeed, Sir, I can assist you, why should you 
deny me so great a satisfaction ? Will you permit me 



I dared not go on ; hut with a countenance very 
much Boftened, he approached me, and said, " Your 
voice, Madam, is the voice of compassion !— Buch a 
voice as these ears have long been strangers to ! " 

Just then young Branghion called out veheniently 
to me, to come up stairs ; I seized the opportunity of 
hastening away: and therefore saying, " Heaven, Sir, 
protect and comfort you ! " — I let fall my purse upon 
the ground, not daring to present it to him, and ran up 
suurs with the utmost swiftness. 

Too weU do I know you, my ever honoured Sir, to 
fear your displeasure for this action : I muet, however, 
assure you, 1 shall need no fresh supply during my stay 
in town, as I am at little expencc, and hoj)e soon to 
return to Howard Grove. 

Soon, did I say ! when not a fortnigjit is yet expired, 
of the long and tedious month I must linger out here ! 

I had many witticisms to endure from the Brangh- 
lona, upon account of my staying so long with the 
Scotcli m<^, as they call him ; but I attended to them 
very little, for ray whole heart was filled with pity and 
concern. I was very glad to fmd the Marybone scheme 
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was deferred, another shower of rain having put a stop 
to the dissension upon this subject; the rest of the 
evening was employed in most violent quarrelling be- 
tween Miss Polly and her brother, on account of the 
discovery made by the latter, of the state of her apart- 
ment. 

We came home early ; and I have stolen from 
Madame Duval and M. Du Bois, who is here for ever, 
to write to my best friend. 

I am most sincerely rejoiced, that this opportunity 
has offered for my contributing what little relief was in 
my power, to this unhappy man ; and I hope it will be 
sufficient to enable him to pay his debts to this pitiless 
family* 



Hettet H^ 

Mr. Villars to EveTuuu 

Berry Hill. 

DISPLEASURE? my EveKna !— you have but 
done your duty ; you have but shewn that 
humanity without which I should blush to own 
my child. It is mine, however, to see that your 
generosity be not repressed by your suffering from 
indulging it ; I remit to you, therefore, not merely 
a token of my approbation, but an acknowledgment of 
my desire to participate in your charity. 

O my child, were my fortune equal to my con- 
fidence in thy benevolence, with what transport should 
I, through thy means, devote it to the relief of indigent 
virtue ! yet let us not repine at the limitation of our 
power, for, while our bounty is proportioned to our 
ability, the difference of the greater or less donation, 
can weigh but little in the scale of justice. 
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In reading your account of the misguided man, 
whose misery has ao largely eicited your compassion, 
I am led to apprehend, thai his unhappy situation is less 
the efFect of misfortune, than of misconduct. If he is 
reduced to that state of poverty represented by the 
BranghtODS, he should endeavour by activity and in- 
dustry to retrieve his affairs ; and not pass his time in 
idle reading in the very shop of his creditor. 

The pistol scene made me shudder ; the courage 
with which you pursued this desperate man, at once 
delighted and terrified nae. Be ever thus, my dearest 
Bvelina, dauntless in the cause of distress ! let no weak 
fears, no timid doubts, deter you from the exertion of 
your duty, according to the fuUest sense of it that 
Nature has implanted in your mind. Though gentle- 
ness and modesty are the peculiar attributes of your sen, 
yet fortitude and firmness, when occasion demands 
them, are virtues as noble and as becoming in women 
as in men ; the right line of conduct is the same for 
both sexes, though the manner in which it is pursued, 
may somewhat vary, and be accommodated to the 
strength or weakness of the different cravellen. 

There is, however, something so mysterious in all you 
have yet seen or heard of this wretched man, that I am 
unwilling to stamp a bad impression of his character, 
upon so slight and partial a kiiowledge of it. Where 
any thing is doubtful, the ties of society, and the liiwa 
of humanity, claim a favourable inteniretaUon ; but re- 
member, my dear child, that those of discretion have an 
equal claim to your regard. 

As to Sir Clement Willoughby, I know not how to 
express my indignation at his conduct. Insolence so 
insufferable, and the implication of suspicion so shock- 
ing, irritate me to a degree of wrath, which I hardly 
thought my almost wnrn-out passions were capable of 
ag^Q experiencing. You must converse with him 
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no more; he iroagpnesy from the pliabifity of your 
temper, that he may ofiimd you with im^uoity ; but his 
behaviour justifies, nay, calls for, your avowed resent* 
roent: do not, therefore, hesitate in forbidding him 
your sight. 

The Branghtons, Mr* Smith, and young Brown, 
however ill-bred and disagreeable, are objects too con- 
temptible for serious displeasure: yet I grieve much 
that my Evelina should be exposed to their rudeness 
and impertinence. 

The very day that this tedious month expires, I 
shall send Mrs. Clinton to town, who will accompany 
you to Howard Grove. Your stay there will, I hope, 
be short, for I feel daily an encreasing impatience to 
fold my beloved child to my bosom ! 

Arthur Villars. 
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EveBna to the Rev. Mr. Ftffars. 

Holbom, June 2 7th. 

I HAVE just received, my dearest Sir, your kind 
present, and still kinder letter. Surely never had 
orphan so little to regret as your gratefol Evelina ! 
Though motherless, though worse than fatherless, bereft 
from infancy of the two first and greatest blessings of 
life, never has she had cause to deplore their loss; 
never has she felt the omission of a parent's tenderness, 
care, or indulgence ; never, but from sorrow for them^ 
had reason to grieve at the separation ! Most thank- 
Rilly do I receive the token of your approbation, and 
most studiously will I endeavour so to dispose of it, as 
mav merit your generous goofideoce in my conduct. 
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Your doubts concerning Mr. Macartney gi^e me some 
uneasiness. Indeed, Sir, he has not the appearance oF 
a man whose sorrows are the etTcct of guilL But I 
hope, before I ieave town, to be better acquainted with 
hiB situation, and enabled, with more certainty of his 
worth, to recommend him lo your favour. 

I am very willing to relinquish all acquaintance with 
Sir Clement Willoughby, as far as it may depend upon 
myself so to do ; but indeed, I know not how 1 should 
be able to absolutely forbid him my lighl. 

Misa Mirvan, u. iier last letter, informs me that be is 
now at Howard Grove, where he continues in high 
favour with the Captain, and is the life and spirit of the 
house. My time, since I wrote hist, has passed very 
quietly ; Madame Duval having been kept at home 
by a. bad cold, and the Branghtons by bad weather. 
The young man, indeed, has called two or three times, 
and his behaviour, though equally absurd, ia more un- 
accountable than ever : he speaks very little, takes 
hardly any notice of Madame Duval, and never looks 
at me, without a broad grio. Sometimes be approaches 
rae, as if with intention to communicate intelligence of 
importance, and then, suddenly stopping short, laughs 
rudely in my face. 

O how happy shall I be, when the worthy Mrs. 
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'esterday morning, Mr. Smith called, to acquaint us 

that the Hampatead Assembly was to be held that 
evening ; and then he presented Madame Duval with 
one ticket, and brought another to me. I thanked him 
for his intended civility, but told him I was surprised 
he had so soon forgotten my having already declined 
going to the ball. 

" Lord, Ma'am," cried be, " how should I suppose 
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you was m earnest ? come, coiney don't be cross ; here^s 
your Grandmama ready to take care of you, so yoo can 
have no fair objectiony for she'll see that I don't run 
away with you. Besides, Ma'am, 1 got the tickets on 
purpose." 

<< If you were determined. Sir/' said I, ^ in making 
me this offer, to allow me no choice of refusal or ac- 
ceptance, I must think myself less obliged to your 
intention, than I was willing to do." 

^ Dear Ma'am," cried he, <^ you're so smart, there 
is no speaking to you, — ^indeed, you are monstrous 
smart. Ma'am ! but come, your Grandmama shall ask 
you, and then I know you'll not be so cruel." 

Madame Duval was very ready to interfere; she 
desired me to make no further opposition, said she 
should go herself, and insisted upon my accompanying 
her. It was in vain that I remonstrated ; I only in- 
curred her anger, and Mr. Smith having given both the 
tickets to Madame Duval, with an air of triumph, said 
he should call early in the evening, and took leave. 

I was much chagrined at being thus compelled to 
owe even the shadow of an obligarion to so forward a 
young man ; but I determined that nothing should pre- 
vail upon me to dance with him, however my refusal 
might give offence. 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it was evident 
that he proposed to both charm and astonish me by his 
appearance ; he was dressed in a very showy manner, 
but without any taste ; and the inelegant smartness of 
his air and deportment, his visible struggle, against edu- 
cation, to put on the fine gentleman, added to his fre- 
qent conscious glances at a dress to which he was but 
little accustomed, very effectually destroyed his aim of 
Jiguring^ and rendered all his efforts useless. 

During tea, entered Miss Branghton and her brother. 
I was sorry to observe the consternation of the formeri 
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when she perceived Mr. Smith. I had intended 
applying to her for advice upon this occasion, but had 
been always deterred by her disagreeable abruptness. 
Having cast her eyes several times from Mr. Smith to 
me, with manifest displeasure, she seated herself sullenly 
in the window, scarce answering Madame Duval's en- 
quiries, and when I spoke to her, turning absolutely 
away from me. 

Mr. Smith delighted at this mark of his importance, 
sat indolendy quiet on his chair, endeavouring by his 
looks rather to display, than to conceal, his inward 
satisfaction. 

« Good gracious ! " cried young Branghton, ** why, 
you're all as fine as five-pence ! Why, where are you 
gomg f 

** To the Hampstead ball," answered Mr. Smith. 

"To a ball ! " cried he, « Why, what, is Aunt 
going to a ball ? Ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Yes, to be sure," cried Madame Duval : " I don't 
know nothing need hinder me." 

" And pray. Aunt, will you dance too ? " 

" Perhaps I may ; but I suppose. Sir, that's none of 
your busmess, whether I do or not." 

" Lord ! well, I should like to go ! I should like to 
see Aunt dance, of all things ! But the joke is, I don't 
believe she'll get ever a partner." 

"You're the most rudest boy ever I see," cried 
Madame Duval, angrily : " but, I promise you, I'll tell 
your father what you say, for I've no notion of such 
vulgamess." 

"Why, Lord, Aunt, what are you so angry for? 
there's no speaking a word but you fly into a passion : 
you're as bad as Biddy or Poll for that, for you're 
always a scolding." 

" I desire, Tom," cried Miss Branghton, " you'd 
speak for yourself, and not make so free with my 
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** There, now, ahe^s up ! there's nothing but quarrel- 
ling with the women : it's my belief they like it bettei 
than victuals and drink." 

" Fie, Tom," cried Mr. Smith, ** you never remem- 
ber your manners before the ladies : I'm sure you never 
heard me speak so rude to them." 

<< Why, Lord, you are a beau ; but that's nothing to 
me. So, if you've a mind, you may be so polite as to 
dance with Aunt yourself." Then, with a loud laugh, 
he declared it would be good Jim to see them. 

** Let it be never so good, or never so bad," cried 
Madame Duval, **yovL won't see nothing of it, I 
promise you; so pray don't let me hear no more of 
such vulgar pieces of fun ; for, I assure you, I don't 
like it. And as to my dancing with Mr. Smith, you 
may see wonderfuller things than that any day in the 
week." 

" Why, as to that. Ma'am," said Mr. Smith, looking 
much surprised, << I always thought you intended to 
play at cards, and so I thought to dance with the young 
lady." 

I gladly seized this opportunity to make my declara- 
tion, that I should not dance at all. 

" Not dance at all ! " repeated Miss Branghton ; 
*<ye8, that's a likely matter truly, when people go to 
baUs." 

" I wish she may n't," said the brother ; ** 'cause 
then Mr. Smith will have nobody but Aunt for a 
partner. Lord, how mad he'll be ! " 

« O, as to that," said Mr. Smith, " I don't at all 
fear of prevailing with the young lady, if once I get her 
to the room." 

"Indeed, Sir," cried I, much offended by his 
conceit, '* you are mistaken ; and therefore 1 beg leave 
to undeceive you, as you may be assured my resolution 
will not alter." 



"Then pray, Miss, if it is not impertinent," cried 
Misa Branghtoo, sneeringly, " what do you go for ? " 

" Merely and solely," answered I, " to comply with 
the request of Madame Dusal." 

" Misa," cried young Branghton, ** Bid only wishes 
it was ahe, for she has cast a sheep's eye at Mr. Smith 
this long while." 

"Tom," cried the ^ster, rising, "I've the greatest 
mbd in the world to bos your ears ! How dare you 
Bay such a thing of me ! " 

" No, hang it, Tom, no, that's wrong," said Mr. 
Smith, ampering, "it is indeed, to tell the lady's 
secrets. — But never mind him. Miss Biddy, for I 
won't believe him." 

" Why, I know Bid would give her ears to go," 
returned the brother ; " but only Mr. Smith likes Miss 
best, — -so does every body else." 

While the sister gave him a very angry answer, Mr. 
Smith said to me, in a low voice, " Why now. Ma'am, 
how can you be so cruel as to be so much handsomer 
than your cousins ? Nobody can look at them when you 
are by." 

" Miss," cried young Branghton, "whatever he says 
to you, don't mind him, for he means no good ; I II 
give you my word for it, he'll never marry you, for 
he has told me again and again, he'll never marry as long 
as he lives ; besides, if he'd any mind to be married, 
there's Bid would have had him long ago, and thanked 

" Come, come, Tom, don't tell secrets ; you'll make 
the ladies afraid of me : but, I assure you," lowering his 
voice, " if I did marry, it should be your cousin." 

Should be !^ — did you ever, my dear Sir, hear such 
unauthorised freedom i I looked at him with a con- 
tempt 1 did not wish to repress, and walked to the other 
end ol liie room. 
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Very soon after, Mr. Smith sent for a hackney- 
coach. When I would have taken leave of Mus 
Branghton, she turned angrily from me, without making 
any answer. She supposes, perhaps, that I have rather 
sought, than endeavoured to avoid, the notice and 
civilities of this conceited young man. 

The ball was at the long room at Hampstead. 

This room seems very well named, for I believe it 
would be difficult to find any other epithet which might, 
with propriety, distinguish it, as it is without ornament, 
elegance, or any sort of singularity, and merely to be 
marked by its length. 

I was saved fh)m the importunities of Mr. Smith, the 
beginning of the evening, by Madame Duval's declaring 
her intention to dance the two first dances with him 
herself. Mr. Smith's chagrin was very evident, but 
as she paid no regard to it, he was necessitated to lead 
her out. 

I was, however, by no means pleased, when she said 
she was determined to dance a minuet. Indeed, I was 
quite astonished, not having had the least idea she would 
have consented to, much less proposed, such an exhibi- 
tion of her person. She had some trouble to make her 
intentions known, as Mr. Smith was rather averse to 
speaking to the Master of the ceremonies. 

During this minuet, how much did I rejoice in being 
surrounded only with strangers ! She danced in a style 
so uncommon ; her age, her showy dress, and an unusual 
quantity of rouge^ drew upon her the eyes, and, I feai, 
the derision, of the whole company. Who she danced 
with, I know not ; but Mr. Smith was so ill-bred as to 
laugh at her very openly, and to speak of her with as 
much ridicule as was in his power. But I would 
neither look at, nor listen to him ; nor would I sufier 
him to proceed with a speech which he began, ex- 
pressive of his vexation at being forced to dance with 
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her. I told him, very gravely, that complaiDts upon 
such a subject might, with less impropriety, be made to 
every peraoo in the room, than to me. 

WhcD ahe returned to ua, she diatressed me very 
much, by asking what 1 thought of her minuet. I 
spoke as civilly aa I could, but the coldness of my com- 
plimeoi evidently disappointed her. She then called 
upon Mr. Smith to secure a good place among die 
country dancers ; and away they went, though not 
before he had taken the liberty to say to me in a low 
voice, " I protest to you. Ma'am, I shall be quite out of 
countenance, if any of my acquaintance should see me 
dancing with the old lady ! " 

For a few moments I very much rejoiced at being 
relieved from tliia troublesome man ; but scarce had I 
time to congratulate myself, before I was accosted by 
another, who begged the favour of hopping a dance with 
me, 

I told him that I should not dance at all ; but he 
thought proper to importune me, very freely, not to be 
so cruel ; and I was obliged loaaaumeno litde haughli- 
Dess before I could satisfy him 1 was serious. 

After thia, I was addressed, much in the same man- 
ner, by several other young men, of whom the appearance 
and language were equally inelegant and low-bred : so 
that I soon found my situation was both disagreeable 
and improper; nnce, as I was quite alone, I fear I must 
seem rather to invite, than to forbid, the otlers and 
notice I received. And yet, so great was my appre- 
hension of this interpretation, that I am sure, my dear 
Sir, you would have laughed had you seen how proudly 
grave I appeared, 

I knew not whether to be glad or sorry, when 
Madame Duval and Mr. Smith returned. The latter 
instandy renewed his tiresome entreaties, and Madame 
Duval said she would go to die card-tzibli; : and .i^ 
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soon as she was acoommodatedy she desired us to join 

the dancers. 

I will not trouble you with the arguments winch fol- 
lowed. Mr. Smith teazed me till I was weary of re- 
' distance; and I should at last have been obliged to 
submit, had I not fortunately recollected the affair of 
Mr. Lovel, and told my persecutor, that it was impos- 
sible I should dance with him, even if I wished it, as 
I had refused several persons in his absence. 

He was not contented with being extremely chagrined, 
but took the liberty, openly and warmly, to expostulate 
with me upon not having said I was engaged. 

The total disregard with which, involuntarily, I heard 
him, made him soon change the subject. In truth, I 
had no power to attend to him, for all my thoughts 
were occupied in re-tracing the transactions of the two 
former balls at which I had been present. The party 
— ^the conversation — the company — O how great the 
contrast ! 

In a short time, however, he contrived to draw my 
attention to himself, by his extreme impertinence ; for 
he chose to express what he called his admiratioH of me, 
in terms so open and familiar, that he forced me to 
express my displeasure with equal plainness. 

But how was I surprised, when I found he had the 
temerity — what else can I call it ? — ^to impute my re- 
sentment to doubts of his honour ; for he said^ ** My 
dear Ma'am, you must be a little patient ; I assure you 
I have no bad designs, I have not upon my word ; but, 
really, there's no resolving upon such a thing as matri- 
mony all at once ; what with the loss of one's liberty, 
and what with the ridicule of all one's acquaintance, — 
I assure you. Ma'am, you are the first lady who ever 
made me even demur upon this subject ; for, after all, 
my dear Ma'am, marriage is the devil." 

** Your opinion. Sir," answered I, " of either the 
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maiTied or the single life, can be of no manner of con- 
Betjuence to me, and therefore I would by no means 
trouble you to discuss their different merits." 

" Why, rea!!y, Ma'am, as to your being a little out 
of sorts, 1 must own 1 can't wonderat it, for, to be sure,* 
marriage is all in all with the ladies : but with us gentle- 
men it's quite another thing ! Now only put yourself 
in my place, — suppose you had such a hrgc acquain- 
tance of gentlemen as I have, — and that you had always 
been used to appear a little — a little smart amongst thi^m, 
why now, how should you like to let yourself down all 
at once into a married man ? " 

1 could not tell what to answer ; so mucli conceit, 
and so much ignorance, both astonished and silenced 

" I assure you. Ma'am," added he, " tliere's not only 
Miss Biddy,— though 1 should have scorned to mendon 
her, if her brother had not blab'd, for I'm quite parti- 
cular in keeping ladies' secrets, — but there are a great 
many other ladies that have been proposed to me, — but 
I never thought twice of any of them, — that ia, not in a 
seriaui way, — so you may very well he proud," offering 
to cake my hand, *' for I assure you, there is nobody so 
likely to catch me at last as yourself." 

" Sir," cried I, drawing myself back as haughtily as 
I could, "you are totally mistaken, if you imagine you 
have given me any pride I felt not before, by this con- 
versation ; on the contrary, you must allow me to tell 
you, I find it too humiliating to bear with it any 
lonj;er." 

I then placed myself behind the chair of Madame 
Duval ; who, when she heard of the partners I had 
reiiiBcd, pitied my ignorance of the world, but no longer 
^indsted upon my dancing. 

Indeed, the extreme vanity of this man makes me 
» spirit which I did not, till now, know tJiat I 
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possessed : but 1 cannot endure that he should think me 
at his di^>08aL 

The rest of the evening passed very quietly, as Mr. 
Smith did not again attempt speaking to me ; except, 
indeed, after we had left the room, and while Madame 
Duval was seating herself in the coach, he said, in a 
voice of fiqucy ** Next time I take the trouble to get 
any tickets for a young lady, I'll make a bargain before- 
hand that she sha'nt turn me over to her grandmother." 

We came home very safe ; and thus ended this so 
long projected, and most disagreeable affair. 
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EveBna in cotUmuatum* 

I HAVE just received a most affecting letter from 
Mr. Macartney. I will inclose it, my dear Sir, 
for your perusal. More than ever have I cause to 
rejoice that I was able to assist him. 

Mr, Macartney to Mui AnvtHe, 

Madam, — Impressed with the deepest, the most 
heartfelt sense of the exalted humanity with which you 
have rescued from destruction an unhappy stranger, allow 
me, with the humblest gratitude, to offer you my fervent 
acknowledgments, and to implore your pardon for the 
terror I have caused you. 

You bid me. Madam, live : I have now, indeed, a 
motive for life, since I should not willingly quit the 
world, while I withhold from the needy and distressed 
any share of that charity which a disposition so noble 
would, otherwise, bestow upon them. 

The benevolence with which you have interested 
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yourself in my affairs, induces me to suppose you would 
wish to be acquainted with the cause of that desperation 
from which you snatched me, and the particulars of that 
misery of which you have so wonderfully, been a 
witness. Yet, as this explanation will require that I 
should <ttvulge secrets of a nature the most delicate , I^|/, Vc 
must entreat you to regard them as lacred, even 
though I forbear to mention the names of the parties 
concerned. 

I was brought up in Scotland, though my mother, 
who had the sole care of me, was an Englishwoman, 
and had not one relation in that country. She devoted 
to me her whole time. The retirement in which we 
lived, and the distance from our natural friends, she 
often told me were the effect of an unconquerable 
melancholy with which she was seized, upon th e sudden /; ^ iS 
lesa ^of my father ^ ^ some time time bef ore I was bom. 

At Aberdeen, where I finished my educadon, I 
formed a friendship with a young man of fortune, which 
I considered as the chief happiness of my life ; — but 
when he quitted his studies, I considered it as my chief 
misfortune, for he immediately prepared, by direction 
of his friends, to make the tour of Europe. As I was 
designed for the church, and had no prospect even of 
maintenance but from my own industry, I scarce dared 
permit even a wish of accompanying him. It is true, 
he would joyfully have borne my expences; but my 
affection was as free from meanness as his own, and I ^^^^^ c- 
made a determination the most solenm, never to lessen Y^ ,*r /^ 
its dignity, by submitting to pecuniary obligations. '^x^* *^^ 

We corresponded with great regularity, and the most 
onbounded confidence, for the space of two years, when 
he arrived at Lyons in his way home. 

He wrote me, thence, the most pressing invitation to 
meet him at Paris, where he intended to remain some 
time. My desire to comply with his re^uest^ and 
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shorten our absence, was so earnest, diat a^ oiodicry 
too indulgent to controul me, lent me what assistaace 
was in her power, and, in an ill-fated moment, I set out 

for that capital 

My meeting with this dear friend was the happies 
event of my life : he introduced me to all his acquaint- 
ance ; and so quickly did time seem to pass at that delight- 
ful period, that the six weeks I had allotted for my stay 
were gone, ere I was sensible I had missed so many days. 
But I must now own, that the company of my fiiend 
was not the sole subject of my feUcity: I became 
acquainted with a young lady, daughter of an English- 
man of distinction, with whom I formed an attachment 
which I have a thousand times vowed, a thousand times 
sincerely thought would be lasting as my life. She had 
but just quitted a convent, in which she had bee^ placed 
when a child, and though English by birth, she could 
scarcely speak her native language. Her person and 
disposition were equally engaging ; but chiefly I adored 
her for the greatness of the expectations which, for my 
sake, she was willing to resign. 

When the time for my residence in Paris expired, 
I was almost distracted at the idea of quitting her ; yet 
I had not the courage to make our attachment known 
to her father, who might reasonably form for her such 
views as would make him reject, with a contempt which 
I could not bear to think of, such an offer as mine. 
Yet I had free access to the house, where she seemed 
to be left almost wholly to the guidance of an old ser- 
vant, who was my ^t friend. 

But, to be brief, the sudden and unexpected return 
of her father, one fatal afternoon proved the beginning 
of the misery which has ever since devoured me. I 
doubt not but he had listened to our conversation, for 
he darted into the room with the rage of a madman, 
lieav^l ! what 9 sgene followed ! — ^what abusive 
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lanf^uage did the shame of a clnndestine affair, and the 
cotisciousnesB o[ acting ill, induce mc to brook ! At 
length, however, hia fury exceeded my patience, — he 
called me a beggarly, cowardly Scotchman, Fired at 
the words, I drew my sword ; he, with equal alertnens, 
drew his ; for be was not an old mao, but, on the con- 
trary, strong and able ae myself. In vain hie daughter 
pleaded ; — in vam did I, repentant of my anger, retreat { 
— his reproaches conunued; myself, my country, were 
loaded with infamy, tiU, no longer constraining my rage, 
—we fought,— and he fell ! 

At that moment I could almost have destroyed 
myself I The young lady fainted with terror; the old 
servant, drawn to ua by the noise of the scuffle, entreated 
me to escape, and promised to bring intelligence of what 
should pass to my apartment. The disturbance which 
I heard raised in the house obliged me to comply, and, 
in a Slate of mind inconceivably wretched, I tore my- 
self away. 

My friend, whom I found at home, soon discovered 
the whole affair. It was near midnight before the 
woman came. She told me that her master was living, 
and her young mistress restored to her senses. The 
absolute necessity for my leaving Paris, while any danger 
remained was forcibly urged by my friend : the servant 
promised to acquaint him of whatever passed, and he to 
transmit to me her information. Thus circumstanced, 
with the assistance of this dear friend, I effected my 
departure from Paris, and, not long after, I returned to 
Scotland, I would fain have stopped by the way, that 
I might have been nearer the scene of a!! my concerns, but 
the low state of my finances denied me that satisfaction. 

The miserable atuation of my mind was soon dis- 
covered by my mother ; nor would she rest till 
I communicated the cause. She heard my whole 
naty with an agitation which astonished mej — the 
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name of the parties concerned, seemed to strike 

her with horror ; — but when I said, IVe fought^ 

and be felly — " My son," cried she, " you have 3ien 

murdered your father ! " and she sank breathless 

)j' at my feet. Comments, Madam, upon such a scene as 

^ \ this, would to you be superfluous, and to me agonizing : 

|l cannot, for both our sakes, be too concise. When 

^ she recovered, she confessed all the particulars of a tale 

which she had hoped never to have revealed. — ^Alas ! 

the loss she had sustained of my father was not by 

death ! — boun d to her by no ties but those of honour, 

he had voluntSily deserted her ! — M.er settling m Scot^ 

land was not the ei^ect or cnoice, — she was banished 

thither by a family but too justly incensed ; — ^pardon. 

Madam, that I cannot be more explicit ! 

My senses, m the greatness of my misery, actually 
forsook me, and for more than a week I was wholly 
delirious. My unfortunate mother was yet more to be 
pitied, for she pined with unmitigated sorrow, eternally 
reproaching herself for the danger to which her too 
strict silence had exposed me. When I recovered my 
reason, my impatience to hear from Paris almost de- 
prived me of it again ; and though the length of time I 
waited for letters might justly be attributed to contrary 
winds, I could not bear the delay, and was twenty times 
upon the point of returning thither at all hazards. At 
length, however, several letters arrived at once, and 
from the most insupportable of my afflictions I was then 
relieved, for they acquainted me that the horrors of 
parricide were not in reserve for me. They informed 
me also, that as soon as the wound was healed, a journey 
would be made to England, where m y unhappy sister 
.\k^ JBPIS tft bp r ^ a y^ by ^p jynt with whom^g ^ was toli^ 

'' This intelligence somewhat"qmeted tKe^violeni^bf 

my sorrows. I instantly formed a plan of meeting 
tbem in Lopdon^ andy by revealing the whole dreadful 



Mory, convincing this irritated parent that he liad no- 
thing more to apprehend from his daughter's unfertunate 
choice. My mother consented, and gave me a letter 
to prove the tnith of my assertiona. As I could but 
ill afford to make this journey, I travelled in the cheapest 
way that was possible. I look an obscure lodging — I 
need not. Madam, tell you where, — and boarded with 
the people of the house- 
Here I languished, week after week, vainly hoping 
for the arrival of my family ,- but my impetuosity had 
blinded me to the imprudence of which I was guilty 
in quitting Scotland eo hastily. My wounded father, 
after his recovery, relapsed ; and when I had wailed in 
the most comfortless situation, for mx weeks, my friend 
wrote me word, that the journey was yet deferred for 
some time longer. 

My finances were then nearly exhausted, and I was 
obliged, though most unwillingly, to beg further assist- 
ance from my mother, that I might return to Scotland- 
Oh ! Madam ! — my answer was not from herself, — it 
was written by a lady who had long been her com- 
panion, and acqudnted me that she had been taken 
suddenly ill of a fever, — and was no more ! 

The compassionate nature of which you inave given 
such noble proofs, assures me I need not, if I could, 
paint to you the anguish of a mind overwhelmed with 
such accumulated sorrows. 

Inclosed was a tetter to a near relation, which she 
had during her illness, with much difficulty, written, 
and in which, with the strongest maternal tenderness, 
she described my deplorable situation, and entreated his 
interest to procure me some preferment. Yet so sunk 
was I by misfortune, that a fortnight elapsed before I 
liad the courage or spirit to attempt delivering this 
letter. I was then compelled to it by want. To 
make my i4){ieiirance witli wme decency, I was necessi- 
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tatedy myself, to the melancholy task of changing my 
coloured cloaths for a suit of moumiog ; — and then I 
proceeded to seek my relation. 

I was informed he was not in town* 

In this desperate ntuation, the pride of my heart, 
which hitherto had not bowed to adversity, gave way, 
and I determined to entreat the assistance of my fiiend, 
whose offered services I had a thousand times rejected. 
Yet, Madam, so hard is it to root from the mind its 
favourite principles, or prejudices, call them which you 
please, that I lingered another week ere I had the 
resolution to send away a letter which I regarded as 
the death of my independence. 

At length, reduced to my last shilling, dunned in- 
solently by the people of the house, and almost famished, 
I sealed this fatal letter, and, with a heavy heart, deter- 
mined to take it to the post-office. But Mr. Branghton 
and his son suffered me not to pass through their shop 
with impunity ; they insulted me grossly, and threatened 
me with imprisonment, if I did not immediately satisfy 
their demands. Stung to the soul, I bade them have 
but a day's patience, and flung from them, m a state of 
mind too terrible for description. 

My letter, which I now found would be received too 
late to save me from disgrace, I tore into a thousand 
pieces, and scarce could 1 refrain from putting an in- 
stantaneous, an unlicensed period to my existence. 

In this disorder of my senses, I formed the horrible 
plan of turning foot-pad ; for which purpose I returned 
to my lodging, and collected whatever of my apparel I 
could part with, which I immediately sold, and with 
the profits purchased a brace of pistols, powder, and 
shot. I hope, however, you will believe me, when I 
most solemnly assure you, my sole intention was to 
frighten the passengers I should assault, with these dan- 
gerous weapons, which I had not loaded, but from a 



resolution, — a dreadful ooe, I own, — to save myself 
irom an ignominious death if Beized. And, indeed, 
I though! that if I could but procure money sufficient 
to pay Mr, Branghton, and make a journey to Scotland, 
I should soon be able, by the public papers, to discover 
whom I had injured, and to make private retribution. 

But, Madam, new to every species of villainy, my 
perturbation was lo great that I could with difficulty 
support myself; yet the Branghtons observed it not 
as I passed through the shop. 

Here I stop : what followed is better known to 
yourself. But no lime can ever efface from my memory 
that moment, when in the very action of preparing for 
my own destruction, or the lawless seizure of the pro- 
perty of others, you rushed into the room and arrested 
my arm ! — It was, indeed, an awful moment ! — the hand 
of Providence seemed to intervene between me and 
eternity : 1 beheld you as an angel [ — I thought you 
dropt from the clouds ; — the earth, indeed, had never 
presented to my view a form so celestial ! — What 
wonder, then, that a spectacle so astonishing should, to 
a man disordered as I was, appear too beautifiJ to be 
human ? 

And now. Madam, that I have performed this 
sk, the more grateful One remains of rewarding, 
is in my power, your generous goodness, by 
assuring you it shall not be thrown away. You have 
awakened me lo a sense of the false pride by which I 
have been actuated,— a pride which, while it scorned 
assistance from a friend, scrupled not to compel it from 
a stranger, though at the hazard of reducing that 
stranger to a situation as destitute as my own. Yet, 
oh ! how violent was the struggle which tore my con- 
flicting soul, ere I could persuade myself to profit by the 
benevolence which you were so evidently disiiosed to 
exien in my favour I 
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By means of a ritig, the gift of my much-regretted 
mother, I iiavc for the present satisfied Mr. Branghton ; 
and by means of your compassion, I hope to suf^rt 
myself, either till I hear from my friend, to whom, at 
length, I have written, or till the relation of my mollier 
returns to town. 

To talk to you. Madam, of paying my debt would 
be vain ; I never can ! the service you have done me 
exceeds all power of return ; you have restored me to my 
senses, you have taught me to curb those passions which 
bereft me of them, and, since I cannot avoid calamity, 
to bear it as a man ! An interposition so wonderfully 
circumstanced can never be recollected without benefit. 
Yet allow me to say, the pecuniary part of my obliga- 
tion must be settled by my first ability. 

I am. Madam, with the most profound respect, and 
heart-felt gratitude. 

Your obedient, and devoted humble servant, 

J. Macartney. 



i^ettcr fLJJ% 

Evelina in continuation* 



Holborn, July i, 5 o'clock in the mom. 

OSIR, what an adventure have I to write! — all 
night it has occupied my thoughts, and I am 
now risen thus early, to write it to you. 
Yesterday it was setded that we should qpend the 
evening in Marybone-Gardens, where M. Torre, a 
celebrated foreigner, was to exhibit some fireworks. 
The party connsted of Madame Duval, all the Brangh- 
tons, M. Du Bois, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown. 
We were almost the first persons who entered the 
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Gardens, Mr. Bnnghton having declared he would have 
all be could gel for hit moniy, which, at beet, was only 
fooled away, at such silly and idle jilaces. 

We walked in parlies, and very much detached from 
one another. Mr. Brown aod Miss Polly led the way 
by themselves ; Miss Branghton and Mr. Smith followed, 
and the latter seemed determined to be revenged for my 
behaviour at the ball, by transferring all his former at- 
tention for me, to Miss Branghton, who received it with 
an air of exultation : and very frequently they each of 
them, though from different motives, looked back, to 
discover whether I observed their good intelligence. 
Madame Duval walked with M. Du Bois ; and Mr. 
Branghton by himself; but his son would willingly 
have attached himself wholly to me, saying frequently, 
" Come, Miss, let's you and I have a little fun together ; 
you see they have all left us, so now let us leave them." 
But 1 begged to be excused, and went to the other side 
of Madame Duval. 

This Garden, as it is called, is neither striking for 
magnificence nor for beauty ; and wc were all so dull 
and languid, that I was extremely glad when we were 
summoned to the orchestra, upon the opening of a con- 
cert ; in the course of which I had the pleasure of 
hearing a concerto on the violin by Mr. Barthelemon, 
who, to me, scemq a player of exquisite fancy, feeling, 
and variety. 

When notice was given us, that the fireworks were 
preparing, we hurried along to secure good places for 
the sight ; but, very soon, we were so encircled and in- 
commoded by the crowd, that Mr. Smith proposed the 
ladiii should make interest for a form to stand upon ; 
this was soon effected, and the men then left U6, to 
accommodate themselves better, saying they would tetura 
the moment the exhibition was over. 

The firework was really beautiful, and told, with 
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wonderful ingenuity, the story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice; but, at the moment of the fata] look, which 
separated them for ever, there was such an explosion of 
fire, and so horrible a noise, that we all, as of one 
accord, jumpt hastily from the form, and ran away 
some paces, fearing that we were in danger of mischief, 
from the innumerable sparks of fire which glittered in 
the air. 

For a moment or two, I neither knew nor considered 
whither I had run ; but my recollection was soon 
awakened by a stranger addressing me with, *<Come 
along with me, my dear, and I'll take care of 
you." 

I started, and then, to my great terror, perceived that 
I had out-run all my companions, and saw not one human 
being I knew! with all the speed in my power, and 
forgetful of my first fright, I hastened back to the place 
I had left ; — ^but found the form occupied by a new set 
of people. 

In vain, from side to side, I looked for some face I 
knew ; I found myself in die midst of a crowd, yet 
without party, friend, or acquaintance. I walked, in 
disordered haste, from place to place, without knowing 
which way to turn, or whither I went. Every othre 
moment, I was spoken to, by some bold and unfeeling 
man, to whom my distress, which, I think, must be very 
apparent, only furnished a pretence for impertinent 
witticisms, or free gallantry. 

At last, a young officer, marching fiercely up to me, 
said, " You are a sweet pretty creature, and I enlist you 
in my service;" and then, with great violence, he 
seized my hand. I screamed aloud with fear, and, 
forcibly snatching it away, I hastily ran up to two ladies, 
and cned, *' For Heaven's sake, dear ladies, afford me 
some protection ! " 

They heard me with a loud laugh, but very readily 
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' and each of 



said, "Ay, let her viaik betwi 
them wok hold of so arm. 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice, they 
asked •aihal bad frightened my lillle L,adyshtp ? I told 
them my adventure very simply, and intreated they 
would have the goodness to assist me in finding my friends. 
O yes, to be sure, they said, I should not want for 
friends whilst 1 was with them. "Mine," I said, 
" would be very grateful for any civilities with which they 
might fevour me." But imagine, my dear Sir, how I 
must be confounded, when I observed, that every other 
word I spoke produced a loud laugh ! However, I will 
not dwell upon a conversation which soon, to my inex- 
pressible horror, convinced me 1 had sought protection 
from insult, of chose who weie themselves most likely to 
oifer it ! You, my dearest Sir, I well know, will both 
feel for, and pity my terror, which I have no words to 
describe. 

Had I been at liberty, I should have instantly nin 
away from them, when I made the shocking discovery ; 
but, as they held me fast, that was utterly impossible : 
and such was my dread of their resentment or abuse, 
that I did not dare make any open attempt to escape. 

They asked me a thousand quesdons, accorojianied by 
as many hallows, of who I was, what I was, and whence 
1 came. My answers were very incoherent, ^but what, 
good Heaven, were my emotions, when, a few moments 
aftLTwards, I perceived advancing our way, — Lord 
Orville! 

Never shall I forget what I felt at that instant; had 
I, indeed, been sunk to the giulty state, which auch com- 
panions might lead him to suspect, I could scarce have 
ha d feelings more cruelly depressing. 
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As 800D as lie was gonCy one of these vaohafipy women 
said, ^ Do you know that young fellow ? " 

Not thinking it possible she should mean Lord 
Orville by such a term, I readily answered, <<No, 
Madam." 

** Why, then," answered she, ** you have a monstrous 
good stare, for a little country Miss." 

I now found I had mistaken her, but was glad to avoid 
an explanation. 

A few minutes after, what was my delight to hear the 
voice of Mr. Brown, who called ou^ ** Lord, i'n't that 
Miss what's her name ? " 

'< Thank God," cried I, suddenly springing from 
them both, ** thank God, I have found my party." 

Mr. Brown was, however, alone, and, without know- 
ing what I did, I took hold of his arm. 

** Lord, Miss," cried he, ** we've had such a hunt, 
you can't think ! some of them thought you was gone 
home ; but I says, says I, I don't think, says I, that she's 
like to go home all alone, says I." 

** So that gentleman belongs to you. Miss, does he ? " 
said one of the women. 

** Yes, Madam," answered I, ** and I now thank you 
for your civility ; but, as I am safe, will not give you any 
further trouble." 

I courtsied slightly, and would have walked away; but, 
most unfortunately, Madame Duval and the two Miss 
Branghtons just then joined us. 

They all began to make a thousand enquiries, to 
which I briefly answered, that I had been obliged to 
these two ladies for walking with me, and would tell them 
more another time : for, though I felt great comparative 
courage, I was yet too much intimidated by their 
presence, to dare be explicit. 

Nevertheless, I ventured once more, to wish them 
good night, and proposed seeking Mr. Branghton. 
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These unhappy women listened lo all that was said 
with a kind of callous curiou'ty, and seemed determined 
not Co take any hint. But my vexation was terribly 
augmented, when, after ha^Dg whispered sometJiing to 
each other, they very cavalierly declared, that they 
intended joining our party ! and then, one of them, very 
boldly took hold of my arm, while the other, going 
round, seized that of Mr. Brown ; and thus, almost 
forcibly, we were moved on between ihem, and followed 
by Madame Duval and the Miss Branghtons. 

It would be very difficult to say which was greatest, 
my fright, or Mr. Brown's consternation ; who ventured 
not to make the least resistance, though his ui 
made him tremble almost as much as myself, 
instantly have withdrawn my arm ; but it was 
tight, I could not move it ; and poor Mr, En 
ciicumetanced in the same manner on the other 
I heard him say, " Lord, Ma'am, there's no 
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three steps, when, — O Sir, we again met Lord Orvillc ! 
— hut not again did he pass quietly by us, — unhappily I 
caught his eye ; — both mine, immediately, were bent to 
die ground ; but he approached me, and we all stopped. 

I then looked up. He bowed. Good God, with 
what expressive eyes did he regard me ! Never were * 
surprise and concern so strongly marked, — yes, my 
dear Sir, he looked greatly concerned ; nod that, the 
remembrance of that, is the only coasolatioo I feel, for 
ao evening the most painful of my life. 

What he Grst said I know not ; for, indeed, I seemed 
to have neither ears nor understanding } but I recollect 
that I only courtaied in silence. He paused for an 
instant, as if — I believe so,— as if unwilling to \am on ; 
and then, finding the whole paity detained, he jgain 
bowed and took leave. 
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Indeed, my dear Sir, I thought I should have fainted, 
80 great was my emotion from shame, vexation, and a 
thousand other feelings, for which I have no expressions. 
I absolutely tore myself from the woman's arm, and 
then, disengaging myself from that of Mr. Brown, I 
went to Madame Duval, and besought that she would 
not suffer me to be again parted from her. 

I fancy — that Lord Orville saw what passed ; for 
scarcely was I at liberty, ere he returned. Methought, 
my dear Sir, the pleasure, the surprise of that moment, 
recompensed me jfbr all the chagrin I had before felt : 
for do you not think, that this return, manifests, from a 
character so quiet, so reserved as Lord Orville's, some- 
thing like solicitude in my concerns ? — such, at least, 
was the interpretation I involuntarily made upon again 
seeing him. 

With a politeness to which I have been some time 
very little used, he apologised for returning, and then 
enqmred after the health of Mrs. Mirvan, and the rest 
of the Howard Grove family. The flattering conjec- 
ture which I have just acknowledged, had so wonder- 
fully restored my spirits, that I believe I never answered 
him so readily, and with so little constraint. Very 
short, however, was the duration of this conversation : 
for we were soon most disagreeably interrupted. 

The Miss Branghtons, though they saw almost 
immediately the characters of the women to whom I 
had so unfortunately applied, were, nevertheless, so 
weak and foolish, as merely to titter at their behaviour. 
As to Madame Duval, she was for some time so 
strangely imposed upon, that she thought they were two 
real fine ladies. Indeed it is wonderful to see how 
easily and how frequently she is deceived : our disturb- 
ance, however, arose from young Brown, who was 
now between the two women, by whom his arms were 
absolutely pinioned to his sides : for a few minutes his 
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compiaints had been only murmured ; but he now called 
out aloud, ** Goodness, Ladies, you hurt me like any- 
thing ! why I can't walk at all, if you keep pinching 
my arms so ! " 

This speech raised a loud laugh in the women, and 
redoubled the tittering of the ^fiss Branghtons. For my 
own part, I was most cruelly confused; while the 
countenance of Lord Orville manifested a sort of 
indignant astonishment ; and, from that moment, he 
spoke to me no more, till he took leave. 

Madame Duval, who now began to suspect her 
company, proposed our taking the first box we saw 
empty, bespeaking a supper, and waiting till Mr. 
Branghton should find us. 

Miss Polly mentioned one she had remarked, to 
which we all tamed. Madame Duval instandy seated 
herself; and the two bold women, forcing the 
lightened Mr. Brown to go between them, followed 
her example. 

Lord Orville, with an air of gravity that wounded 
my very soul, then wished me good night. I said not 
a word ; but my ^ce, if it had any connection with my 
heart, must have looked melancholy indeed : and so, I 
have some reason to believe, it did ; for he added with 
more softness, though not less dignity, '^Will Miss 
Anville allow me to ask her address, and to pay my 
respects to her before I leave town ? " 

O how I changed colour at this unexpected request ! 
— ^yet what was the mortification I suffered in answer- 
ing, ** My lord, I am — in Holbom ! " 

He then bowed and left us. 

What, what can he think of this adventure! how 
strangely, how cruelly have all appearances turned 
against me ! Had I been blessed with any presence of 
mind, I should instandy have explained to him the 
accident which occasioned my being in such terrible 
company ; — but I have none ! 
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As to the rest of the eveningy I cannot relate the 
particulars of what passed ; for, to you, I only write of 
what I think, and I can think of nothing but this unfor- 
tunate, this disgraceful meeting. These two wretched 
women continued to torment us all, but especially poor 
Mr. Brown, who seemed to afibrd them unconunon 
diversion, till we were discovered by Mr. Branghton, 
who very soon found means to release us from their 
persecutions, by frightening them away. We stayed 
but a short time ather they left us, which was all em- 
ployed in explanation. 

Whatever may be the construction which Lord Orville 
may put upon this af&ir, to me it cannot fail of bemg 
unfavourable; to be seen — ^gracious Heaven! to be 
seen in company with two women of such character ! 
— How vainly, how proudly have I wished to avoid 
meeting him when only with the Branghtons and 
Madame Duval, — but now, how joyful should I be 
had he seen me to no greater disadvantage ! — Holbom, 
too ! what a direction ! — ^he who had always — but I 
will not torment you, my dearest Sir, with any more of 
my mortifying conjectures and apprehensions : perhaps 
he may call, — and then I shall have an opportunity of 
explaining to him all the most shocking part of the 
adventure. And yet, as I did not tell him at whose 
house I lived, he may not be able to discover me ; I 
merely said, in Holbom^ and he, who I suppose saw my 
embarrassment, forbore to ask any other direction. 

Well, I must take my chance ! 

Yet let me, in justice to Lord Orville, and in justice 
to the high opinion I have always entertained of his 
honour and delicacy, — let me observe the difference of 
his behaviour, when nearly in the same situation, to that 
of Sir Clement Willoughby. He had at least equal 
cause to depreciate me in his opinion, and to mortify 
and sink me in my own : but far different was his con- 



duct ; — perplexed, indeed, lii^ looked, and much sur- 
prised, — but it was benevoleady, not with insolence. 
I am even inclined to think., that he could not Gee a 
young creature wiioni he had bo lately known in a 
higher sphere, appear so suddenly, so strangely, so dis- 
gracefully altered in her situation, without some pity and 
concern. But whatever might be his doubts and sus- 
picions, far from suffering then) to influence his behaviour, 
he spoke, he looked, with the same politeness and 
attention with which he had always honoured me when 
countenanced by Mrs. Mirvan, 

Once again, let me drop this subject. 

In every mortification, every disturbance, how grate- 
ful to my heart, how sweet to my recollection, is tlie 
certainty of your never-failing tenderness, sympathy, and 
protection I Oh Sir, could I, upon this subject, could I 
write ai I feel, — how animated would be the language of 

I Your devoted 

Evelina ! 



l.rmt t.JV. 

Evelina in contiaualion. 



Holbom, July i. 

LISTLESS, uneasy, and without dther spirit or 
coarage to employ myself, from the time [ had 
finished my last letter, I indolendy seated myself 
at the window, where, while I waited Madame Duval's 
summons to breakfast, I perceived, among the carriages 
which passed by, a coronet coach, and, in a few minutes, 
from the window of it, Lord Orville ! I instantly re- 
treated, but not, I believe, unseen ; for the coach im- 
mediately drove up to our door. 

IndeMl, my dear Sir, I must ovm I was greatly 
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agitated ; the idea of receiving Lord Orville by myself, 
— the knowledge that his visit was entirely to me^ — ^the 
wish of explaining the unfortunate adventure of yester- 
day, — and the mortification of my present circumstances, 
— all these thoughts, occurring to me nearly at the same 
time, occasioned me more anxiety, confusion, and per- 
plexity, than I can possibly express. 

I believe he meant to send up his name ; but the 
maid, unused to such a ceremony, forgot it by the way, 
and only told me, that a great Lord was below, and 
desired to see me : and, the next moment, he appeared 
himself. 

If formerly, when in the circle of high life, and 
accustomed to its manners, I so much admired and dis- 
tinguished the grace, the elegance of Lord Orville^ 
think, Sir, how they must strike me now, — now, when 
far removed from that splendid circle, I live with those 
to whom even civility is unknown, and decorum a 
stranger! 

I am sure I received him very awkwardly ; depressed 
by a situation so disagreeable, could I do otherwise ? 
When his first enquiries were made, " I think myself 
very fortunate," he said, " in meeting with Miss Anville 
at home, and still more so, in finding her disengaged." 

I only courtsied. He then talked of Mrs. Mirvan ; 
asked how long I had been in town, and other such 
general questions, which, happily gave me time to recover 
from my embarrassment. After which, he said, "If 
Miss Anville will allow me the honour of sitting by her 
a few minutes " (for we were both standing) " I will 
venture to tell her the motive which, next to enquiring 
after her health, has prompted me to wait on her thus 
early." 

We were then both seated, and, after a short pause, 
he said, " How to apologize for so great a liberty as I 
am upon the point of taking, I know not ; — shall I, 
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therefore, rely wholly upon your goodness, and not 
apologize at all ? ** 

I only bowed. 

" I should be extremely sorry to appear impertineDt, 
— yet hardly know how to avoid it." 

"Impertinent! my Lord," cried I, eagerly, 
" that, I am sure, is impossible I " 

" You are very good," answered he, -'and encourage 
me to be ingenuous " 

Again he stopped ; but my expectatioD was too great 
for speech : at last, without looking at me, in a low 
voice and hesitating manner, he said, "Were those 
ladies with whom I saw you last night, ever la your 
company before ! " 

"No, my Lord," cried I, rising, and colouring 
violently, " nor will they ever be again." 

He rose too, and, with an air of the most condescend- 
ing concern, said, " Pardon, Madam, the abruptness of 
a question which I knew not how to introduce as I 
ought, and for which I have no excuse to offer, but my 
respect for Mrs. Mirvan, joined to the sincereat wishes 
for your happiness : yet I fear I have gone too far." 

" I am very sensible of the honour of your Lordship's 
attention," said I, " but " 

" Permit me to assure you," cried he, finding I 
heatated, " that officiousness is not my characteristic, 
and that I would by no means have risked your dis- 
pleasure, had I not been fully Batiafied you were too 
generous to he offended, without a real cause of oifence." 

" Offended ! " cried I, " no, my Lord, I am only 
grieved, — grieved, indeed ! to find myself in a situation 
90 unfortunate, as to be obliged to make explanations 
which cannot but mortify and shock me." 

" It is I alone," cried he, with some eagerness, " who 
am shocked, as it is I who deserve to be mortified ; I 
Mxk no c:^linBtKiD, for I have no doubt ; but, in mis- 
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taking me. Miss Anville injures herself: allow me, 
therefore, frankly and openly, to tell you the intention 
of my visit." 

I bowed, and we both returned co our seats. 

'< I will own myself to have been greatly soiprised," 
continued he, ** when I met you yesterday evening, in 
company with two persons who I was sensible merited 
not the honour of your notice ; nor was it easy for me 
to conjecture the cause of your being so situated ; yet, 
believe me, my incertitude did not for a moment do you 
injury; I was satisfied that their characters must be 
unknown to you, and I thought with concern of the 
shock you would sustain, when you discovered their 
unworthiness. I should not, however, upon so short an 
acquaintance, have usurped the privilege of intimacy, in 
giving my unasked sentiments vipon so delicate a subject, 
had I not known that creduli^ is the sister of inno- 
cence, and therefore feared you might be deceived. A 
something, which I could not resist, urged me to the 
freedom I have taken to caution you ; but I shall not 
easily forgive myself, if I have been so unfortunate as 
to give you pain." 

The pride which his first question had excited, now 
subsided into delight and gratitude, and I instantly 
related to him, as well as I could, the accident which 
had occasioned my joining the unhaj^y women with 
whom he had met me. He listened with an attention 
so flattering, seemed so much interested during the 
recital, and, when I had done, thanked me, in terms so 
polite, for what he was pleased to call my condescen- 
sion, that I was almost ashained either to look at, or 
hear him. 

Soon after, the maid came to tell me, that Madame 
Duval desired to have breakfast made in her own room. 

" I fear," cried Lord Orville, instantly rising, ** that 
I have intruded upon your time, — yet who, so situated,^ 
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could do otherwise?" Then, taking my hand, "Will 
Miss Anville allow me thua lo seal my peace ? " He 
pressed it to his lips, and took leave. 

Generous, noble Lord Orville ! Iiow disinterested 
his conduct I how delicate his whole behaviour ! will- 
ing to advise, yet afraid to wound me! — Can I ever, 
in future, regret the adventure I met with at Marybone, 
since it has been productive of * visit so flattering ? 
Had my mortilications been sdll more humiliating, my 
terrors still more alarming, such a mark of esteem — 
may I not call it so ? — from Lord Orrille, would have 
made me ample amends. 

And Indeed, my dear Sir, 1 require some consola- 
tion in my present very disagreeable situation ; for, 
since he went, two incidents have happened, that, had 
not my spirits been particularly elated, would greatly 
have disconcerted me. 

During breakfast, Madame Duval, very abruptly, 
asked if I should like to be mairied ? and added, that 
Mr. Braughton had been proposing a match for me 
with his son. Surprised, and, I must own, provoked, 
1 assured her that, in thinking of me, Mr. Branghlon 
would very vainly lose his time. 

" Why," cried she, " I have had grander views lor 
you, myself, if once I could get you to Paris, and 
make you be owned ; but, if I can't do that, and you 
can do no better, why, as you are both my relationa, I 
think to leave my fortune between you, and then, if 
you marry, you never need want for nothing." 

I begged her not to pursue the subject, as, I assured 
her, Mr. Branghton was totally disagreeable to me : but 
she contbued her admonitions and reflections, with her 
usual disregard of whatever I couJd answer. She 
chargL-d me, very peremptorily, neither wholly to dis- 
courage, nor yet to accept Mr. Branghton's offer, till 
•be saw what could be done for me : the young man, 
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she added, had often intended to speak to me himself, 
but, not well knowing how to introduce the subject, he 
had desired her to pave the way for him. 

I scrupled not, warmly and freely, to declare my 
aversion to this proposal ; but it was to no efiect ; she 
concluded, just as she had begun, by saying that I should 
not have hsrUf if I cmdd do better* 

Nothing, however, shall persuade me to listen to any 
other person concerning this odious af&ir. 

My second cause of uneasiness arises, very unex- 
pectedly, from M. Du Bois, who, to my infinite sur- 
prise, upon Madame Duval's quitting the room after 
dinner, put into my hand a note, and inmiediately left 
the house. 

This note contains an open declaration of an attach- 
ment to me, which, he says, he should never have pre- 
sumed to have acknowledged, had he not been informed 
that Madame Duval destined my ^and to young 
Branghton, — a match which he cannot endure to think 
of. He beseeches me, earnestly Q] to pardon his tem- 
erity, professes the most inviolable respect, and conunits 
his fate to time, patience, and pity. 

This conduct in M. Du Bois gives me real concern, 
as I was disposed to think very well of him. It will 
not, however, be difficult to discourage him, and there- 
fore I shaU not acquaint Madame Duval of his letter, 
as I have reason to believe it would greatly displease 
her. y 

Hettet ILF^ 

EveTtna in continuation. 

[July] $• 

OSIR, how much uneasiness must I suflFer, to 
counterbalance one short morning of happi- 
ness! 
Yesterday, the Branghtons proposed a party to Ken- 



nngton-gardeaa, and, as usual, M:idame Duval bsieteil 
upon my attendance. 

We went in a hschney-coach to Piccadilly, and then 
had a walk through Hyde Park, which, in any other 
company, would have been delightful. I was much 
pleased with Kensington-gardens, and think them in- 
finitely preferable to those of Vauxhall. 

Young Branghton was extremely troublesome ; he 
insisted upon walking by my side, and talked with me 
almost by compulsion ; however, my reserve and cold- 
ness prevented his entering upon the hateful subject 
which Madame Duval had prepared me to apprehend. 
Once, indeed, when I was, accidentally a few yards 
before the rest, he said, " I suppose. Miss, aunt has told 
you about you know what i — ha' n't she, Miss ! " — But 
I turned from him without making any answer. Neither 
Mr. Smith nor Mr. Brown were of the party ; and 
poor M. Du Bois, when he found that I avoideid him, 
looked BO melancholy, that I was really sorry for him. 

While we were strolling round the garden, I per- 
ceived, walking with a party of ladies at some distance. 
Lord Orvitle! I instantly retreated behind Miss 
Branghton, and kept out of sight till we had passed 
him : for I dreaded being seen by him again, in a public 
walk, with a party of which I was ashamed. 

Happily I succeeded in my design, and saw no more 
of him ; for a sudden and violent shower of rain made 
us all hasten out of the gardens. We ran til! we came 
to a small green-shop, where we begged shelter. Here 
we found ourselves in company with two footmen, 
whom the rain had driven into the shop. Their livery, 
I thought, 1 had before seen ; and upon looking from 
the window, I perceived the same upon a coachman 
belonging to a carriage, which I immediately recollected 
to be Lord Orville's. 

Fearing to be known, I whispered Miss Branghton 
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It, I ohou 



■ name. Had I cormdered but a 
moment, I should have been senabie of the iDutilil:y ol 
such a caution, since oot one of tlie party call me by any 
other appellation than thai of Caajin, or of Miii, but I 
am perpetually involved in some distress or dilemma from 
my own heedlessness. 

This request excited very strongly her curiosity ; and 
ahe attacked me with such eagerness and bluncness of 
enquiry, that I could not avoid telling her the reason of 
my making it, and, consequently, that I was known to 
Lord OrviUe : an acknowledgment which proved the 
most unfortunate in the world ; for she would not rest 
till she had drawn from me the circumstances attending 
my first making the acquaintance. Then, calling to hei 
sister, she said, " Lord, Polly, only think ! Miss hot.^ 
danced with a Lord ! " I 

" Well," cried Polly, " that's a thing I should never* 
have thought of 1 And pray Miss, what did he say to 

This question was much sooner asked than answered j 
and they both became so very inquisitive and earnest, that 
they soon drew the attention of Madame Duval and the 
rest of the party, to whom, in a very short time, they 
repeated all they had gathered from me, 

"Goodness, tlien," cried yoang Branghton, "if I 
was Miss, if I would not make free with his Lordship'i 
coach to take me to town." 

" Why ay," said the father, " there would be si 
sense in that ; that would be making some use of »■ 
Lord's acquaintance, for it would save us coach-hire," 

" Lord, Miss," cried Polly, " I wish you woul 
for I should like of all things to ride in a coronet' 

" I promise you," said Madame Duval, " I'm glad 
you've thought of it, for I don't see do objection j — so 
let'* have ihe coacbmjia called." 




" Not for the world," cried I, very much alarmed, 

ndccd it is utterly impoaBible." 

"Why so?" demanded Mr. Brdnghton; "pray 
■where'a die good of your knowing a Lord, if you're never 
the better for him ? " 

"Ma fol, child," said Madame Duval, "you don't 
know no more of the world Chan if you waa a baby. 
Pray, Sir," (to one of the footmen,) " tell that coach- 
man to draw up, for I wants to speak to him." 

The man stared, but did not move. " Pray, pray. 
Madam," said I, "pray, Mr, Braoghton, have the good- 
ness to give up this plan ; for I know but very little of 
his Lordship, and cannot, upon any account, take so 
great a liherty." 

" Don't say nothing about it," said Madame Duval, 
" for I shall have it my own way ; so if yoa won't call 
the coachman, Sir, I'll promise you I'll call him myaelf." 
The footman, very impertinently, laughed and turned 
upon hia heel. Madame Duval, extremely irritated, 
ran out in the rain, and beckoned the coachman, who 
instantly obeyed her summons. Shocked beyond all 
expression, I flew after her, and entreated her, with the 
utmost eamcBtness, to let us return in a hackney-coach : 
— but oh! — she is impenetrable to persuasion ! She told 
the man she wanted him to carry her directly to town, 
and that she would answer for him to Lord Orville. 
The man, with a sneer, thanked her, but said he should 
answer for himself; and was driving off, when aootlicr 
footman came up to him, with information that his Lord 
was gone into Kensington Palace, and would not want 
him for an hour or two. 

" Why then, friend," said Mr. Branghton (for we 
were followed by all tlie party) "where will be the 
great harm of your taking us to town ■"' 

" Besides," said the son, " I'!! promise you a pnt of 
beer foi my own share." 
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These fpeedies had do other answer from the coach- 
man than a kxid lau^ which was echoed by the 
insolent footmen. I rejoiced at their resistance, though 
I was certain, that if their Lord had witnessed their 
impertinence, they would have been instandy dismissed 
his service. 

^Par^^ cried Madame Duval, ""if I don't think 
all the footmen are the most impudentest fellows in the 
kingdom ! But I'll promise you I'll have your master 
told of your airs, so you'll get no good by 'em." 

^Why pray," said the coachman, rather alarmed, 
^ did my Lord give you leave to use the coach ? " 

^ It's no matter for that," answered she ; ^ I'm sure 
if he's a gentleman, he'd let us have it sooner than we 
should be wet to the skin : but I'll promise you he shall 
know how saucy you have been, for this young lady 
knows him very welL" 

^ Ay, that she does," said lliCss Polly ; ** and she'i 
danced with him too." 

Oh how I repented my foolish mismanagement. The 
men bit their lips, and looked at one another in some 
confusion. This was perceived by our party, who, 
taking advantage of it, protested they would write Lord 
Orville word of their ill behaviour without delay. This 
quite starded them, and one of the footmen offered to 
run to the palace and ask his Lord's permission for our 
having the carriage. 

This proposal made me tremble; and the Branghtons 
all hung back upon it : but Madame Duval is never to 
be dissuaded from a scheme she has once formed. ^ Do 
so," cried she ; *' and give this child's compliments to 
your master, and tell him, as we ha'n't no coach here, 
we should be glad to go just as ^ as Holbom in his." 

" No, no, no !" cried I ; " don't go, — I know nothing 
of his Lordship, — I send no message, I have nothing 
to say to him ! " 
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The in*n, very much perplexed, could with difficulty 
restrain themselves from resuming their impertinent 
mirth. Madame Duval scolded me very angrily, and 
then desired thera to go directly. " Pray, then," said 
the coachman, " what name ia to be given to my Lord ? " 

" Anvil le," answered MadameDuval," tell him Miss 
Aoville wants the coach ; the young lady he danced 

I was really in an agony ; but the winds could not 
have been more deaf to me, than those to whom I 
pleaded ! and therefore the footman, urged by the re- 
pealed threats of Madame Duval, and perhaps recol- 
lecting the name himself, actually went to the palace 
with this strange message ! 

He returned in a few minutes, and bowing to me with 
tlie greatest respect, said, " My Lord desires his com- 
pliments, and his carriage will he always at Miss 
AnviJle'a service." 

I was so much affected by this politeness, and 
chagrined at the whole affair, that I could scarce refrain 
from tears. Madame Duval and the Miss Branghtons 
eagerly jumped into the coach, and desired me to follow. 
I would rather have submitted to the severest punish- 
ment ; — but all resistance was in vain. 

During the whole ride, I said not a word ; however, 
the rest of the party were so talkative, that my silence 
was very immaterial. We stopped at our lodgings ; 
but when Madame Duval and I alighted, the Brangh- 
tons asked if they could not be carried on to Snow- 
Hill ? The servants, now all civility, made no objection. 
Remonstrances from me, would, I too well knew, be 
fruitless ; and therefore, with a heavy heart, I retired 
lo my room, and left them to their own direction. 

Seldom have I passed a night in greater uneasiness : 
— BO lately 10 have cleared myself in the good opinion 
of Lord Orville, — so aaoa to forfeit it! — to give him 
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reason to auppow I presutnecl to boast of his acquami- 
unce, — to publish his having danced with me! — to 
take with him a liberty I should have blushed to have 
taken with the most intimate of my friends! — ^to treat 
with such impertioeut freedom one who has hoooured 
me with such distinguished respect! — indeed, Sir, I 
could have met with do accident that would so cnieUy 
have tormented me I 

If such were, then, my feelings, imagine, — for I can- 
not describe, what I suffered during the scene I cm 
now going to write. 

This moming, while I was alone in the dining-room, 
young Branghton called. He entered with a most im- 
portant air, and strutting up to me, said, " Miss, Lord 
Orvilie sends his compliments to you." 

" Lord Orrille I — repeated I, much amazed. 

" Yes, Miss, Lord Orvilie; — for I know his Lordsh^ 
now, as well as you. — And a very civil geatleinao lie 
is, for all he's a Lord." 

" For Heaven's sake," cried I, " explain yourself ! " 

" Why, you must know. Miss, after we left you, we 
met with a little misfortune ; but I don't mbd it now, 
for it's all turned out for the best : but, just as we were 
a going up Snow Hill, plump we comes against a cart, 
with such a jogg it almost pulled the coach-wheel off; 
however, that i'n't the worst, for as I went to open the 
door in a hurry, a thinking the coach would be broke 
down, as ill-iuck would have it, I never minded that 
the glass was up, and so I poked my head fairly through 
it. Only see. Miss, how I've cut my forehead ! " 

A much worse accident to himself would not, I 
believe, at that moment, have given me any concern for 
him : however, he proceeded with his account, for 1 
was too much confounded to interrupt him. 

" Goodness, Miss, we were in such a stew, us, and 
the servants, and all, as you c^'t tliink ; for, bendes 



the glass being broke, the coachman said how the coach 
would n'l be safe to go back to Kensington. So we 
did n't know what to do ; however, the footmen said 
they'd go and tell his Lordship what had happened. So 
then father grew quite uneasy, like, for fear of his 
Lordship's taking offence, and prejudicing ua !n our 
businesg : so he said I should go this morning and ask 
his pardon, 'cause of having broke the glass. So then 
I a^ed the footmen the direction, and diey told me he 
lived in Berkeley- aqua re ; so this morning I went, — 
and I aoon found out the house." 

"You did!" cried I, quite oul of breath with 
apprehension. 

" Yea, Miss, and a very fine house it is. Did yon 

« No." 

" No ! — why then, Miss, I know more of his Lord- 
ship than you do, for all you knew him first. So, when 
I came to the door, I was in a peck of troubles, a 
thinking whiit I should say to him : however, the 
servants had no mind 1 should see him, for they told 
me he was busy, but I might leave my message. So I 
was just a coming away, when I bethought myself to 
say I came from you." 

*' Yea, MisB, — for you know — why should I have such 
a long walk as that for nothing ? So I says to the 
porter, says I, ' tell his Lordship,' says I, ' one wants to 
speak to him as comes from Miss AnviUe,' says L" 

" Good God ! " cried I, " and by what authority 
did you uke such a Uberty ! " 

" Goodness, Miss, do'nt be in such a hurry, far you'll 
be as glad aa me when you hear how well it all turni-d 
out. So then they made way for me, and said his Lord- 
ship would see me directly ; and there I was led through 
such a heap of servants, and so many rooms, that my 
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heart quite misgave me ; for I thought, thinks I, he'll 
be so proud he'fi hardly let me speak ; but he'^no more 
proud than 1 am, and he was as civil as if I had been a 
lord myself. So then I said, I hope he would n't take 
it amiss about the glass, for it was quite an accident ; 
but he bid me not mention it, for it did n't signify. 
And then he said he hoped you got safe home, and 
was n't frightened ; and so I said yes, and I gave your 
duty to him." 

** My duty to him ! " exclaimed I, — *^ and who gave 
you leave ? — ^who desired you ? " 

** O, I did it out of my own head, just to make him 
think I came from you. But I should have told you 
before how the footman said he was going out of town 
to-morrow evening, and that his sister was soon to be 
married, and that he was a ordering a hes^ of things for 
that ; so it come into my head, as he was so affable, that 
I'd ask him for his custom. So I says, says I, * My 
Lord,' says I, * if your Lordship i'n t engaged par- 
ticularly, my father is a silversmith, and he'll be very 
proud to serve you,' says I ; ^ and Miss Anville as danced 
with you, is his cousin, and she's my cousin too, and 
she'd be very much obligated to you, I'm sure.' " 

« You'll drive me wild," (cried I, starting from my 
seat) ** you have done me an irreparable injury ; — but 
I will hear no more 1 " — and then I ran into my own 
room. 

I was half frantic, I really raved ; the good opinion 
of Lord Orville seemed now irretrievably lost : a faint 
hope, which in the morning I had vainly encouraged, 
that I might see him again, and explain the transaction, 
wholly vanished, now I found he was so soon to leave 
town s and I could not but conclude that, for the rest 
of my life, he would regard me as an object of utter 
contempt. 

The very idea was a dagger to my heart! — I could 
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not support it, and — but I blush to proceed — I fear 
your disapprobation, yet I ehould not be conscious of 
having merited it, but that the repugnance 1 feel to 
relate to you what I have done, makes me suspect I 
must have erred. Will you forgive me, if I own that 
\ Jiril wrote an account of tliis transaction to Miaa 
Mirvan ? — and that 1 even thought of concealing it from 
you I Short-lived, however, was the ungrateful idea, 
and sooner will I risk the justice of your displeasure, 
than unworthily betray your generous confidence. 

You are now probably prepred for what follows — 
which is a letter — a hasty letter, that, in the height of 
my agitation, I wrote to Lord Orville. 

<< My Loao, — 1 am so infinitely ashamed of the 
application made yesterday for your Lordship's carriage 
in my name, and so greatly shocked at hearing how 
much it was injured, that I cannot forbear writing a 
few lines, to clear myself from the imputatJon of an 
impertinence which I blush to be suspected of, and to 
acquaint you, that the request for your carriage was 
made against my consent, and the visit with which you 
were importuned this morning, without my knowledge. 

" I am inexpressibly concerned at having been the 
instrument, however innocently, of so much trouble to 
your Lordship ; but I beg you to believe, that reading 
these lines is the only part of it which I have given 
voluntarily. 

" I am, my Lord, 

"Your Lordship's moat humble servant, 

" Evelina Anville." 

applied to the maid of the house to get this note 
conveyed to Berkeley-square ; but scarce had I parted 
with it, before [ regretted having written at alt, and I 
WM flying down stairs to recover it, when the voice of 
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Sir Clement Willoughby stopped me. As Madame 
Duval had ordered we should be denied to him, 1 was 
obliged to return op stairs ; and after he was gone, my 
application was too late, as the maid had given it to a 
porter. 

My time did not pass very serenely while he was 
gone; however, he brought me no answer, but that 
Lord Orville was not at home. Whether or not he 
will take the trouble to send any ; — or whether he will 
condescend to call ; — or whether the a£^ will rest as 
it isy I know not ; — but, in being ignorant, am most 
cruelly anxious. 
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Evelina in caniittuation. 

July 4. 

YOU may now, my dear Sir, send Mrs. Clinton 
for your Evelina with as much speed as she can 
conveniently make the journey, for no further 
opposition will be made to her leaving this town : happy 
had it perhaps been for her had she never entered it ! 

This morning Madame Duval desired me to go to 
Snow-hill, with an invitation to the Branghtons and 
Mr. Smith, to spend the evening with her: and she 
desired M. Du Bois, who breakfasted with us, to ac- 
company me. I was very unwilling to obey her, as I 
neither wished to walk with M. Du Bois, nor yet to 
meet young Branghton. And, indeed, another, a yet 
more powerful reason, added to my reluctance, — for I 
thought it possible that Lord Orville might send some 
answer, or perhaps might call, during my absence; 
however, I cQd not dare dispute her commands. 
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Poor M. Du Bois spoke not a word during our 

walk, which was, I believe, equally unpjeajanc to us 
both. We found all the family assembled in the shoji. 
Mr. Smith, the momefit he perceived me, addreiKBd 
himself to Miss Branghloti, whom he entertained with 
all the gallantry in his power. 1 rejoice to find that 
my conduct at the Hampstead ball has had so good an 
effect. But young Branghton was extremely trouble- 
some, he repeatedly laughed in my face, and looked so 
impertioently signi^cant, that I was obliged to give up 
ray reserve to M. Du Bois, and enter into conversation 
with him, merely to avoid such boldness. 

" Miss," said Mr. Branghton, " I'm sorry to hear 
from my eon that you was n't pleased with what we 
did about that Lord Orville ; but I should like to know 
what it was you found fault with, for we did all for the 
best." 

"Goodness!" cried the son, "why if you'd seen 
Miss, you'd have been surprised — she went out of the 
room quite in a hul^ like." 

" It is too late, now," said I, "to reason upon this 
subject ; but, for the future, I must take the liberty to 
request, that my nami; may never be made use of with- 
out my knowledge. May I tell Madame Duval that 
you will do her the favour to accept her invitation I " 

" As to me, Ma'am," said Mr. Smith, " I am much 
obliged to the old lady, but I have no mind to be taken 
in t^ her again ; you'll excuse me. Ma'am." 

All the rest promised to come, and I then took leave : 
but as I left the shop, I heard Mr. Branghton say, 
" Take courage, Tom, she's only coy." And, before 
I had walked ten yards, the youth followed. 

I was GO much offended that I would not look at 
him, but began to converse with M. Du Bois, who was 
now more lively than I had ever before seen him ; for, 
most unfortunately, he niisinterpretcd the reason of my 
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The first intelligence 1 received when I came home^ 
was that two gentlemen had called, and left cards. 
I eagerly enquired for them, and read the names of 
Lord Onrille and Sir Clement Willoughby. I by no 
means regretted that I missed seeing the latter, but 
perhaps I may all my life regret that I missed the 
former, for probably he has now left town, — and I may 
see him no more ! 

<< My goodness ! " cried young Branghton, rudely 
looking over me, ** only think of that Lord's coming 
all this way ! It's my belief he's got some order ready 
for father, and so he d a mind to call and ask you if 
I'd told him the truth." 

" Pray, Betty," cried I, ** how long has he been 
gone ? " 

" Not two minutes, Ma'am." 

"Why then I'll lay you any wager," said young 
Branghton, " he saw you and I a-wallung up Holbom 
Hill!" 

« God forbid ! " cried I, impatiently ; and too much 
chagrined to bear with any more of his remarks, J ran 
up stairs : but I heard him say to M. Du Bois, " Miss 
is so uppish this morning, that I think I had better not 
speak to her again." 

I wish M. Du Bois had taken the same resolution ; 
but he chose to follow me into the dining-room, which 
he found empty. 

^^ F'oui ne Patmez done pasy ce garfon^ Mademoiselle / " 
cried he. 

" Me ! " cried I, " no, I detest him ! " for I was 
quite sick at heart. 

"y/i&, tu me rends la vie!** cried he, and flinging 
himself at my feet, he had just caught my hand, as the 
door was opened by Madame Duval. 

Hastily, and with marks of guilty confusion in his 
&ce| he rose i; but the rage of that lady quite amazed 
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me! advancing to the retreadng M. Du Bois, she 
began, in French, an attack, which her extreme wrath 
and wonderfiil volubility almost rendered unintelligible ; 
yet I understood but too much, since her reproaches 
convinced me she had herself proposed being the object 
of his affection. 

He defended himself in a weak and evasive manner, 
and upon her commanding him from her sight, very 
readily withdrew : and then, with yet greater violence, 
she upbraided me with having seduced his heart, called 
me an ungrateful, designing girl, and protested she would 
neither take me to Paris, nor any more interest herself 
in my af&irs, unless I would instantly agree to marry 
young Branghton. 

Frightened as I had been at her vehemence, this 
proposal restored all my courage ; and I frankly told 
her, that in this point I never codd obey her. More 
irritated than ever, she ordered me to quit the room. 

Such is the present dtuation of affairs. I shall ex- 
cuse myself from seeing the Branghtons this afternoon : 
indeed, I never wish to see them again. I am sorry, 
however innocently, that I have displeased Madame 
Duval, yet I shall be very glad to quit this town, for I 
believe it does not, now, contain one person I ever wish 
to again meet. Had I but seen Lord Orville, I should 
regret nothing : I could then have more fully explained 
what I so hastily wrote ; yet it will always be a pleasure 
to me to recollect that he called, since 1 flatter myself 
it was in consequence of his being satisfied with my 
letter. 

Adieu, my dear Sir ; the time now approaches when 
I hope once more to receive your blessing, and to owe 
all my joy, all my happiness to your kindness* 
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Mr, FtOart to EvgSna. 

Beny Hill, July 7 

WELCOME, thrice welcome, my darling Evelina, 
to the arms of the truest, the fondest of your 
friends ! Mrs. Clintcm, who shall hasten to 
you with these lines, will conduct you directly hither, 
for I can consent no longer to be parted from the child 
of my bosom ! — ^the comfort of my age ! — ^the sweet 
solace of all my infirmities ! Your worthy friends at 
Howard Grove must pardon me that I rob them of the 
visit you proposed to make them before your return to 
Berry HUl, for I find my fortitude unequal to a longer 
separation. 

I have much to say to you, many conmients to make 
upon your late letters, some parts of which give me no 
little uneasiness ; but I will reserve my remarks for our 
future conversations. Hasten, then, to the spot of thy 
nativity, the abode of thy youth, where never yet care 
or sorrow had power to anqoy thee; — O that they 
might ever be banished this peaceful dwelling ! 

Adieu, my dearest Evelina! I pray but that thy 
satisfaction at our approaching meeting, may bear any 
comparison with mine! 

Arthur Villars. 
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■ Berry Hill, July 14. 

^^ * (Y sweet Maria will be much surprised, and, I air 

illing to flatter myself, coacerned, when, in- 

ead of her friend, she receivea this letter ; — 

this cold, this inanimate letter, which will but ill express 

the feelings of the heart which indites it. 

When I wrote to you last Friday, 1 was in hourly 
expectation of fleeing Mrs. Clinton, with whom I 
intended to have set out for Howard Grove ; Mrs. 
Clinton canie, but my plan was necessarily altered, for 
she brought me a letter,— the sweetest that ever was 
penned, from the best and kindest friend that ever 
orphan was blest witli, requiring my immediate attend- 
ance at Berry Hill. 

I obeyed, — and pardon me if I own I obeyed with- 
out reluctance ; after so long a separation, should I not 
else have been the most ungratefid of mortals ?— And 
yet — oh, Maria i though I ■w'uhtd to leave London, the 
gratification of my wish afTorded me no happiness 1 and 
though I felt an impatience inexpresmble to return 
hither, no words, no language can explain the heaviness 
of heart with which I made the journey. I believe 
you would hardly have known me ; — indeed, I hardly 
know myself. Perhaps, had I first seen you, in youi 
kind and sympathizing bosom I might have ventured to 
have reposed every secret of ray soul ; and then — but 
let me pursue my journal. 

Mrs. Clinton delivered Madame DuvaJ a letter from 
Mr. Villars, which requested her leave for my return, 
and, indeed, it was very readily accorded : yet, when 
she found, by my willingness to quit town, that M. Uu 



Bois waa really indifferent U> me, she somewhat nokeaed 
in ray favour, and declared that, but for puoiBhing his 
folly in thinking of Buch a child, ahe would not have 
consented to my being agmn buried in the country. 

All the Branghtons called to lake leave of me : but 
I will not write a word more about them j indeed I 
cannot, with any patience think of tfiat family, to whose 
forwardness and impertinence is owing all the uneasiness 
I at this moment Buffer '. 

So great was the depression of my spirits upon the 
road, that it was with diHiculty I could persuade the 
worthy Mrs. Clinton I was not ill : but alas, the situation 
of my mind was auch as would have rendered any mere 
bodily pain, by comparison, even enviable I 

And yet, when we arrived at Berry Hill, — when the 
chaise stopped at this place, — how did my heart throb 
with joy ! And when, through the window, I beheld 
the dearest, the most venerable of men, with uplifted 
hands, returning, as I doubt not, thanks for my safe 
' arrival, — good God ! I thought it would have hurst my 
bosom ! — I opened the chaise-door myself, I flew — for 
my feet did not seem to touch the ground,- 
parlour ; he had risen to meet me, but the 
appeared, he sunk into his chair, uttering with 
Mgh, though his face beamed with delight, " My God,' 
thank thee!" 

I sprung forward and, with a pleasure that bordered 
upon agony, I embraced his knees, I kissed his hands, I 
wept over them, but could not speak : while he, now 
raising his eyea in thankfulness towards heaven, now 
bowing down his reverend head, and folding me in his 
arms, could scarce articulate the blessings with which 
his kind and benevolent heart overflowed. 

O Miss Mirvan, to be so loved by the best of mi 
should I not be happy ?— Should I have oi 
that of meriting his goodness ? — Yet think 
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grateful ; indeed I am not, although the internal sadnees 
of my mind unlits me, at present, for enjoying as I ought 
the bounties of Providence. 

I cannot journalise ; cannot arrange my ideas bto 

How little has eituation to do with happiness ! I 
had flattered myaelf tliat, when restored to Berry Hill, 
I should he restored to tranquillity : far otherwise have 
I found it, for never yet had tranquillity and Evelina so 
little intercourse. 

I blush for what I have written. Can you, Maria, 
for^ve my gravity J but I restrain it so much and bo 
painfully in the presence of Mr. Villars, that I know 
Dot how to deny myself the consolation of indulging in 

Adieu, my dear Miss Mirvan. 

Yet one thing I must ad 
of this letter deceive you; 

cause the melancholy I confess, by supposing that the 
heart of your friend mourns a too great susceptibility j 
no, indeed ! believe me it never was, never can be, more 
assuredly her own than at this moment. So witness in 
all truth. 

Your affectionate Evelina. 

You will make my excuses to the honoured Lady 
Howard, and to your dear mother. 



3t let the ; 

impute to a wrong 
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Berry Hill, July 21. 



have merited the 



lyself, — you know not how painful wUt be the 



task. But I caonot resist your kind entreades, — 
indeed, I do nol wish U> resist them, for your friend- 
ship and afFectioD will soothe my chagrin. Had !t 
arisen from any odier cause, not a moment would I 
have deferred the communication you ask ; — but as it 
is, I would, were it possible, not only couceal it from 
all the world, but endeavour to disbelieve it myaelf. 
Yet, since I mail tell you, why trifle with your im- 
patience ? 

I know not how to come to the point ; twenty times 
have 1 attempted it in vain ; — but 1 wi!! /one myself 
to proceed. 

Oh, Misa Mirvan, could you ever have believed that 
one who seemed formed as a pattern for his fellow- 
creittures, as a model of perfection, — one whose elegance 
surpassed all deecnption, — whose sweetness of manners 
disgraced all comparison, — Oh, Miss Mirvan, could you 
ever have believed that LorJ Oruille would have treated 
me with indignity ? 

Never, never again will I trust to appearances, — never 
confide in my own weak judgment, — never believe that 
person to be good who seems to be amiable ! What c 
maxims are we taught by a knowledge of the world \i 
But while my own reflections absorb me, I forget you a 
still in auspense. 

I had just finished the last letter which I vi 
from London, when the maid of the house brought me 
a note. It was given to her, she said, by a footman, who 
told her he would call the next day for ai 
This note, — but let it speak for itself. 

" To Mm AnvilU. 

" With transport, most charming of thy sex, didf" . 

read the letter with which you yesterday morning 

favoured me. I am sorry the affair of the carriage 

should have given you any concern, but 1 am hi^^ 



you 

htme 
, who 



flattered by the anxiety you express so kindly. Believe 
me, my lovely grl, I am truly sensible of the honour of 
your good opinion, and feel myself deeply penetrated 
with love and gratitude. The correspondence you have 
eo sweetly commenced I shall be proud of continuing, 
and I hope the strong sense I have of the favour you 
do me, will prevent your withdrawing it. Assure 
yourself that I desire nothing more ardently, tliun to 
pour forth my thanks at your feet, and to offer those 
vows which are so justly the tribute of your charms and 
accomplishments. In your next, I entreat you to 
acquaint me how long you shall remain in town. The 
servant whom I shall commissioD to call for an answer, 
has orders to tide post with it to me. My impatience 
for his arrival will be very great, though inferior to that 
with which I bum, to tell you, in person, how much I 
am, my sweet girl, 
I Your grateliil admirer, 

L " Orvillk." 

F What a letter ! how was ray proud heart swelled, 
every line I have copied ! What I wrote to him you 
know ; tell me then, my dear friend, do you think it 
merited such an answer ? — and that I have deservedly 
incurred the liberty he has taken p I meant nothing 
but a simple apology, which I thought as much due to 
my own character, as to hie ; yet, by the construction 
he seems to have put upon it, should you not have 
imagined it contained the avowal of sentiments which 
might, indeed, have provoked his contempt. 

The moment the letter was delivered to me, I retired 
to my own room to read it, and ao eager was my first 
perusal, that,- — I am ashamed to own it gave me no 
sensation but of delight. Unsuspicious of any impro- 
priety from Loid Orville, I perceived not immediately 
the impertinence it implied, — I only marked the ex- 
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pressions of his own regard ; and I was so much 
surprised) that I was unable, for some time, to compose 
myself, or read it again, — I could only walk up and 
down the room, repeatbg to myself, ** Good Gfod, is 
It possible ? — am I, then, loved by Lord Orville ? " 

But this dream was soon over, and I awoke to far 
different feelings ; upon a second reading I thought 
every word changed, — it did not seem the same 
letter, — I could not find one sentence that I could look 
at without blushing : my astonishment was extreme, 
and it was succeeded by the utmost indignation. 

If, as I am very ready to acknowledge, I erred in 
writing to Lord Orville, was it for him to punish the error? 
If he was offended, could he not have been silent ? If 
he thought my letter ill-judged, should he not have 
pitied my ignorance ? have considered my youth, and 
allowed for my inexperience. 

Oh Maria, how have I been deceived in this man ! 
Words have no power to tell the high opinion I had of 
him; to that was owing the unfortunate solicitude 
which prompted my writing, — a solicitude I must for 
ever repent ! 

Yet perhaps I have rather reason to rejoice than to 
grieve, since this affair has shewn me his real disposition, 
and removed that partiality, which, covering his every 
imperfection, left only his virtues and good qualities 
exposed to view. Had the deception continued much 
longer, had my mind received any additional prejudice 
in his &vour, who knows whither my mistaken ideas 
might have led me ? Indeed I fear I was in greater 
danger than I apprehended, or can now think of with- 
out trembling, — for oh, if this weak heart of mine had 
been penetrated with too deep an impression of his 
merit, — ^my peace and happiness had been lost for ever ! 

I would fain encourage more chearful thoughts, fain 
drive from my mind the melancholy that has taken 
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possession of it, — but I cannot succeed ; for, added to 
the humiliating feelings which ao powerfully oppress me, 
I have yet another cause of concern ; — alas, my dear 
Maria, I have broken the tranquillity of the best of 
men! 

I have never had the courage to shew him this cruel 
letter : I could not bear so greatly to depreciate in his 
opinion, one whom I had, with infinite anxiety, raised 
in it myself. Indeed, my first determination was to 
confine my chagrin totally to my own bosom ; but your 
friendly enquiries have drawn it from me, and now 1 
wish I had made no concealment from the beginning, 
woce I know not how to account for a gravity which 
not ail my endeavours can entirely hide or repress. 

My greatest apprehension ie, lest he should imagine 
that my residence in London has given me a distaste to 
the country. Every body I see takes notice of my being 
altered, and looking pale and ill. I should be very 
indiiferent to all such observations, did I not perceive 
that they draw upon me the eyes of Mr. Villars, which 
gUsten with aiTcctionate concern. 

This morning, in speaking of my London expedidon, 
he mentioned Lord Orville. I felt so much disturbed, 
that I would inslandy have changed the subject j but 
he would not allow me, and, very unexpectedly he 
began his panegyric, extolling, in strong terms, his 
manly and honourable behaviour in regard to the Mary- 
bone adventure. My cheeks glowed with indignation 
every word he spoke i — so lately as I had myself fancied 
him the noblest of his sex, now that I was so well 
convinced of my mistake, I could not bear to hear his 
undeserved praises uttered by one so really good, so 
unsuspecting, so pure of heart 



What he tliought of my si 
I to know, but I hope he will r 



I the subjt 



I fear 
ject n 



I will not, however, with ungratefuJ indolence. 



give way to a sndneM which I lind InfectiouB to htm 
who merits the most cheerfiil exertion of my epirita. I 
am ^ankfiii that he has forborne to probe my wound, 
and I will endeavour to heal it by the consciousncoii 
that I have not deserved the indignity I have received. 
Yet I cannot but lament to find myself ii 
so deceitfiil, where we must auspect what w 
tnm what we hmr, and doubt even what we 
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Berry Hill, July 19. 
I MUST own mytelf somewhat distressed how to 
r your raillery : yet beliere 



1 



Mar 






le of fancy, not of 
IB of the weakness you suspect] J 
yet, to dispel your doubts, I will animate n 
than ever 10 conquer my chagrin, and to recover my I 

You wonder, you say, since my heart takes n 
in this af&ir, why it should make me JO unhappy }' 
And can you, acquainted as you are with the I ' ' ' 
opinion I entertained of Lord Orville, t 
that so great a disappointment in, hi» ^ch aracte r a 
affect me ? indeed, had so strange a letter t 
me from 
me ; how 
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by his proposal of sending Kis servant for my answer, 
instead of having it directed to his house, would efFectu- 
aJly have prevented my writing. Indeed, I have an 
aversion the most sincere to all mysteries, all private 
actions ; however foolishly and blameably, in regard to 
this letter, I have deviated from the open path which, 
from my earliest infancy, I was taught to tread. 

He talks of my having commemed a comipBnience 
with hiiQ ; and could Lord Orville indeed beUeve I 
had such a de^gn \ believe me so forward, so bold, so 
strangely HdiculouG ^ I know not if his man called or 
not, but I rejoice that I quitted London before he 
came, and without leaving any message for him. What, 
indeed, could I have said I it would have been a con- 
descension very unmerited to have taken any, the least 
notice of such a letter. 

Never shall I cease to wonder how he could write 
it. Oh, Maria, what, what could induce him so cause- 
lessly to wound and affront one who would sooner 
have died than wilfully offended him ? — How mortify- 
ing a freedom of style ! how cruel an implication con- 
veyed by his thanks, and expressions of gratitude I Is 
it not astonishing, that any man can appear ao modest, 

Every hour I regret the secrecy I have observed with 
my beloved Mr. Viliars ; I know not what bewitched 
me, but I felt, at first, a repugnance to publishing this 
affair that I could not surmount, — and now, I ara 
ashamed of confessing that I have any thing to confess ! 
Yet I deserve to be punished for the false delicacy 
which occasioned my silence 1 since, if Lord Orville 
himself was contented to forfeit his character, was it 
for me, almost at the expence of my own, to support 

Yet I believe I should be very easy, now the first 
shock is over, and oow that I see the whole affair, with 
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the resentment it merits, did not all my good friends in 
this neighboorhoody who think me extremely altered, 
teaze me about my gravity, and torment Mr. Villars 
with observations upon my dejection, and falling away. 
The subject is no sooner started, than a deep gloom 
overspreads his venerable countenance, and he looks at 
me with a tenderness so melancholy, that I know not 
how to endure the consciousness of exciting it. 

Mrs. Selwyn, a lacfy of large fortune, who lives 
about three miles from Berry HiQ, and who has always 
honoured me with very distinguishing marks of regard, 
is going, in a short time, to Bristol, and has proposed 
to Mr. Villars to take me with her, for the recovery of 
my health. He seemed very much distressed whether 
to consent or refuse; but I, without any hesitation, 
warmly opposed the scheme, protesting my health could 
no where be better than in this pure air. He had the 
goodness to thank me for this readiness to stay with 
him : but he is all goodness ! Oh that it were in my 
power to be, indeed, what in the kindness of his heart 
he has called me, the comfort of his age, and solace of 
his infirmities ! 

Never do I wish to be again separated from him. 
If here I am grave, elsewhere I should be unhappy. In 
his presence, with a very little exertion, all the chear- 
fulness of my disposition seems ready to return ; the 
benevolence of his countenance reanimates, the harmony 
of his temper composes, the purity of his character 
edifies me ! I owe to him every thing ; and, far from 
finding my debt of gratitude a weight, the first pride, 
the first pleasure of my life is the recollection of the 
obligations conferred upon me by a goodness so un- 
equalled. 

Once, indeed, I thought there existed another, — ^who, 
when time had wintered o*er his locksy would have shone 
forth among his fellow-creatures, with the same bright- 



neag of worth which dignifies my honoured Mr. Villars; 
a brightness how superior in ralae to that which result* 
from mere (juickntss of parts, wit, or imagination ! a 
brightness which, not contented with merely diiFuaing 
smiles, and gaining admiration from the sallies of the 
spirits, reflects a real and glorious lustre upon all man- 
kind ! Oh how great was ray error ! how ill did I 
judge ! how cruelly have I been deceived ! 

I will not go to Bristol, though Mrs. Selwyn is very 
urgent with me ; — but I desire not to see any more of 
the world ; the few months I have already passed in it, 
have sufficed to give me a disgust even ro its name, 

I hope, too, I shall see Lord Orville no more ; ac- 
customed, from my first knowledge of him, to regard 
him as a iting tupcriar to his race, his presence, perhaps, 
might banish my resentment, and I might forget his ill 
conduct, — for oh, Maria! — I ahould not know how to 
Bee Lord Orvitte — and to think of displeasure ! 

As a aster I love d him, — I could have entrusted 
hira'Tvith every thought of my heart, had he deigned to 
wish my confidence \ so steady did I think his honour, 
so feminine his delicacy, and so amiable his nature ! I 
have a thousand times imagined that the whole study 
of his life, and whole purport of his reflections, tended 
solely to the good and happiness of others : — but I will 
alk, — write, — think of him no more. 
^ Adieu, my dear friend I 
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Berry Hill, August lO. 
^OU complain of my silence, my dear Miss Mirvan, 
-but whLit have 1 to write ? Narrative does 
It offer, nor does a lively imagination supply 
It deficiency. 1 have, however, at present, sufficii'nt 
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matter for a letter, in reladng a converBatioD I had yes- 
terday with Mr. Villan. 

Our breakfast had been the most chearful we have 
had since my return hither ; and, when it was over, he 
did not, as usual, retire to his study, but continued to 
converse with me while I worked. We might, probably, 
have passed all the morning thus sociably, but for the 
entrance of a farmer, who came to solicit advice con- 
cerning some domestic afl^urs. They withdrew to- 
gether into the study. 

The moment I was alone, my spirits failed me ; the 
exertion with which I had supported them, had fetigued 
my mind ; I flung away my work, and leaning my arras 
on the table, gave way to a train of disagreeable reflec- 
tions, which, bursting from the restraint that had 
smothered them, filled me with unusual sadness. 

This was my situation, when looking towards the 
door, which was open, I perceived Mr. Villars, who 
was eamesdy regarding me. ** Is Farmer Smith gone. 
Sir?*' cried I, hastily rismg, and snatching up my 
work. 

" Don't let me disturb you,*' said he, gravely ; " I 
will go again to my study." 

" Will you. Sir ? — I was in hopes you were coming 
to sit here." 

^^In hopes! — and why, Evelina, should you hope 
it?" 

This question was so unexpected, that I knew not 
how to answer it ; but, as I saw he was moving away, 
I followed, and begged him to return. ** No, my dear, 
no," said he, with a forced smile, " I only interrupt 
your meditations." 

Again I knew not what to say ; and while I hesitated, 
he retired. My heart was with him, but I had not the 
courage to follow. The idea of an explanation, 
brought on in so serious a manner, frightened me. I 
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recollected the inference you had drawn from my ud- 
eanness, and I feared that he might make a sunilar 

interpretation. 

SoUtary and thoughtful, I passed the rest of the 
momiDg in iny own room. At dinner I again at- 
tempted to be chearfiji ; but Mr. Villars himself was 
grare, and I had not sutHcient spirits to support a 
coDTersation merely by my own efltirts. As soon as 
dinaer was over, he took a book, and I walked to 
the window. I believe I remained near an hour in 
this ntuaUoD. All my thoughts were directed to con- 
uderiog how I might dispel the doubts which I appre- 
hended Mr. Villars had formed, without acknowledging 
a circumstance which I had sufTered so much pain merely 
to conceal. But, while I was thus pliinning for the 
fiiture, I forgot the present ; and so intent was I upon 
the subject which occupied me, that the strange ap- 
pearance of my unusual inactivity and extreme thought- 
fiilness, never occurred to me. But when, at last, I 
recollected myself, and turned round, I saw that Mr. 
Villara, who liad parted with his book, was wholly 
engrossed in attending to me. I started from my 
reverie, and, hardly knowing what I said, asked if he 
had been reading ? 

He paused a moment, and then replied, " Yes, my 
child ; — a book that both afflicts and perplexes me ! " 

He means me, thought I ; and therefore I made no 
answer. 

"What if we read it together?" continued he, 
" will you assise me to clear its obscurity ? " 

I knew not what to say, but I sighed, involuntarily, 
from the bottom of my heart. He rose, and, approach- 
ing me, said, with emotion, " My child, I can no longer 
be a silent witness of thy sorrow, — is not iky sorrow my 
wrrow i — and ought I to be a stranger to the cause, 
when I Kt deeply synipatluse in the effect I " 
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" Cause, Sir ! " cried I, greatly alarmed, ** what 
cause ? — I don't know, — I can't tell — I ** 

" Fear not," said he> kindly, ** to unbosom thyself 
to me, my dearest Evelina; open to me thy whole 
heart, — it can have no feelings for which I will not 
make allowance. Tell me, therefore, what it is that 
thus afflicts us both, and who knows but I may suggest 
some means of relief? " 

** You are too good, too good," cried I, greatly em- 
barrassed ; '^ but indeed I know not what you mean." 

'^I see," said he, '^it is painfiil to you to speak: 
suppose then, I endeavour to save you by guessing ? " 

" Impossible ! impossible ! ** cried I, eagerly, ** no 
one living could ever guess, — ever suppose — " 1 stopped 
abruptly ; for then I recollected I was acknowlec^ng 
something was to be guessed : however, he noticed not 
my mistake. 

" At least let me try," answered he, mildly ; " per- 
haps I may be a better diviner than you imagine : if I 
guess every thing that is probable, surely I must approach 
near the real reason, fie honest, then, my love, and 
speak without reserve, — does not the country, after so 
much gaiety, so much variety, does it not appear insipid 
and tiresome ? ** 

" No, indeed ! I love it more than ever, and more 
than ever do I wish that I had never, never quitted 
it!" 

** Oh my child ! that I had not permitted the 
journey! My judgment always opposed it, but my 
resolution was not proof against persuasion." 

" I blush, indeed," cried I, " to recollect my earnest- 
ness ; — but I have been my own punisher ! " 

" It is too late, now," answered he, ** to reflect upon 
this subject ; let us endeavour to avoid repentance for 
the time to come, and we shall not have erred without 
reaping some instruction." Then seating himself, and 
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I making me sit by him, he conlinued : " I must now 
P guesB again ; perhaps you regret the loss of those fneath 
u knew in town, — perhaps you rma their society, and 
fear you may see them no more ? — perhaps Lord 

Orville " 

1 could not keep niy seat, but rising hastily, said, 
" Dear Sir, ask me nothing more ! — for I have nothing 
to own, — nothing to say ; — my gravity has been merely 
accidental, and I can give no reason for it at all. 
Shall I fetch you another hook ?^ — or will you have this 

For some minutes he was totally silent, and I pre- 
tended to employ myself in looking for a book : at last, 
with a deep sigh, " I see," said he, " I see but too 
plainly, that though Evelina is returned, — I have lost my 
child ! " 

" No, Sir, no," cried I, inexpressibly shocked, 
•'she is more your's than ever! Without you, the 
world would be a desart to her, and life a burthen ; — 
forgive her, then, and, — if you can, — condescend to be, 
once more, the conlident of ail her thoughts." 

" How highly I value, how greatly I wish for her 

confidence," returned he, " she cannot but know ; — ~ 

yet to extort, to tear it from her, — my justice, my 

aiTection both revolt at the idea. I am sorry that I was 

so earnest with you ; — leave mf , my dear, leave me, and 

compose yourself j — we shall meet again at tea." 

" Do you then refuse to hear me ?" 

*' No, but I abhor to compel you. I have long seen 

L that your mind has been ill at ease, and mine has largely 

Bpartaken of your concern : I forbore to question you, 

Fnir I hoped that time, and absence from whatever 

' excited your uneasiness, might best operate in silence: 

but alas i your affliction seems only to augment, — your 

health dedines, — your look alters, — Oh Evelina, my 

aged heait bleeds to see the change ' — bleeds to behold 
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the darling it had cherished, the prop it had reared for 
its support, when bowed down by years and iniirmities, 
BiDking itself under the pressure of internal grief! — 
struggling to hide, what it should seek to parttcipte .' — 
Bui go, my dear, go to your own room, — we both want 
composure, and we will talk, of this matter some other 

" Oh Sir," cried I, penetrated to the soul, " bid me 
not leave you! — ttunk nic not so lost to feeling, to 
gratitude — " 

" Not a word of that," interrupted he ; " it pains me 
you should tl]ink upon that subject ; pains me you 
should ever remember that you have not a natural, an 
hereditary right to every thing within my power. I 
meant not to alfect you thus, — I hoped to have soothed 
you ! — but my anxiety betrayed me to an urgency that 
has distressed you. Comfort yourself, my love, and 
doubt not but that time will stand your friend, and all 
will end well." 

I burst into tears : with difficulty had I so long 
restrained them ; for my heart, while it glowed with 
tenderness and graUtude, was oppressed with a sense of 
its own unworthiness. " You are all, all goodness ! " 
cried I, in a voice scarce audible, " litde as I deserve, 
— unable as I am to repay, such kindness, — yet my 
whole soul feels, — thanks you for it ! " 

" My dearest child," cried he, " I cannot bear to see 
thy tears ; — for my sake dry them, — such a sight is too 
much for me : think of that, Evelina, and take comfort, 
I charge thee ! " 

" Say then," cried I, kneeling at his feet, " say then 
that you forgive me ! that you pardon my reserve, — that 
you will again suffer me to tell you my moiit secret 
thoughts, and rely upon my promise never more to for- 
feit your confidence! — my father! — my protector ! — 
my ever-hououred — ever loved — my best and only 
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f fiiend ! — say you forgive your Evelina, and she will 
tudy better to deserve your goodness ! " 

He raised, he embraced me ; he called me hia sole 
joy, his only earthly hope, and the child of his bosom ! 
He folded me to his heart, and, while I wept from the 
fulloesB of mine, with words of sweetest kindness and 
consolation, he soothed and Qran<}uillised] me. 

Dear to my remembrance will ever be that moment, 
when, banishing the resf:rve 1 had so foolishly planned, 
and so painfully supported, I was restored to the con- 
fidence of the best of men ! 

When, at length, we were again quietly and com- 
posedly seated by each other, and Mr. Villara waited 
for the explaaation I had begged him to hear, I found 
myself extremely embarrassed how to introduce the 
subject which must lead to it. He saw my distress, 
and, with a kind of benevolent pleasantry, asked me if 
I would let bica ^guiit any more ! 1 assented in silence. 

" Shall I, then, go back to where 1 left oif? " 

" If — if you please ; — I believe so," — said I, stam- 
mering. 

"Well then, my love, I think I was speaking of the 
regret it was natural you should feel in quitting those 
from whom you had received civility and kindness, with 
so litde certainty of ever seeing them agam, or being able 
to return thdr good offices ? These are circumstances 
that alFord but melancholy reflections to young minds ; 
and the alfectionaie dispoution of my Evelina, open to 
all social feelings, must be hurt more than usual by such 
conuderations. — You are silent, my dear ?^-Shall I name 
those whom I think most worthy the regret I speak of? 
We shall then see if our opmions coincide." 

Still I s»id nolliing, and be continued. 

" lo your London journal, nobody appears in a more 
amiable, a more lespeclable light, than Lord Orville, 
and perhaps " 



" I knew what you would say," cried I, hastiJy, 
"and I have long feared where your suspicions would 
tall ; but indeed, Sir, you are miGlnkeu : I hate Lord 
Orville, — he ia the Ian man in the world in whose 
bvour I should be prejudiced." 

I Hopped ; for Mr. Villara looked at me widi 
auch infinite surprise, that my own warnith made 

" You hate Lord Orville ! " repeated he. 

I could make no answer, but took from my pocket^ 
book the letter, and giving it to him, "See, Sir," said 
I, " how differently the same man can tali and write ! " 
He read it three times before he spoke j and then 
said, " I am so much astonished, that I know not what 
I read. When had you this letter ? " 

I told him. Again he read it ; and, after consider- 
ing its contents some time, said, " I can form but 
one conjecture concerning this moat extraordinary per- 
formance : he must certainly have been intoxicated 
when he wrote it." 

" Lord Orville intoxicated ! " repeated I j "once I 
thought him a stranger to all intemperance, — but it is 
very possible, for I can believe any tiling now," 

"That a man who had behaved with at strict a 
regard to delicacy," continued Mr. Villara, "and who, 
as far us occasion had allowed, manifested sentiments 
the most honourable, should thus insolently, thus wan- 
tonly insult a modest young woman, in his perfect 
senses, I cannot think possible. But, my dear, you 
should have inclosed this letter in an empty cover, and 
have returned it to him again : such a resentment 
would at once have become your character, and have 
given him an opportunity, in some measure, of clearing 
his own. He could not well have read this letter the 
next morning, without being sensible of the impro- 
priety of having written it." 
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Oh Maria ' why had not I this thought ! I might 
I have received some apology ; the mortifi cation 
would then have been his, not mine. It is true, he 
could not have reinstated himself bo highly in my 
opinion as I had OOCe igooractly placed hira, since the 
conviction of such intemperance would have levelled 
him with the rest of hia imperfect race ; yet, my 
humbled pride might have been consoled by his acknow- 

But why should I allow myself to be humbled by a 
man who can suffer his reason to be thus abjectly de- 
based, when I am exalted by one who knows no vice, 
and scarcely a failing,— but by hearsay ? To think of 
hia kindness, and reflect upon his praises, might ani- 
mate and comfort me even in the midst of afRictioa, 
"Your indignation," said he, "is the result of virtue ; 
you fancied Lord Orville was without fault — he had 
the appearance of infinite worthiness, and you supposed 
his character accorded with his appearance : guileless 
yourself, how could you prepare against the duplicity 
of another ? Your disappointment has but been propor- 
Uoned to your expectations, and you have chiefly 
owed its severity to the innocence which hid its 
approach." 

I will bid these words ever dwell in my memory, 
and they shall cheer, comfort, and enliven me ! This 
conversation, though extremely affecting to tne at the 
lime it passed, has relieved my mind of much anxiety. 
Concealment, my dear Maria, is the foe of tranquillity ; 
however I may err in future, I wiD never be dinn- 
genuous in acknowledging my errors. To you, and to 
Mr. ViHars, I vow an unremitting confidence. 

And yet, though I am more at ease, I am far from 
well : I have been some time writing this letter ; but I 
hope I shall send you, soon, a more chearfut one. 

Adieu, my sweet friend. I entreat you not to 
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acquaint even your dear mother with this a£&ir ; Lord 
Orville is a favourite with her, and why should I pub- 
lish that he deserves not that honour ? 
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EveUna in continuation. 

Bristol Hotwells, August 28. 

YOU will be again surprised, my dear Maria, at 
seeing whence I date my letter: but I have 
been very ill, and Mr. Villars was so much 
alarmed, that he not only insisted upon my accompany- 
ing Mrs. Selwyn hither, but earnestly desired that she 
would hasten her intended journey. 

We travelled very slowly, and I did not find myself 
so much fatigued as I expected. We are situated upon 
a most delightful spot ; the prospect is beautiful, the 
air pure, and the weather very favourable to invalids. I 
am already better, and I doubt not but I shall soon be 
well ; as well, in regard to mere health, as I wish to 
be. 

I cannot express the reluctance with which I parted 
from my revered Mr. Villars: it was not like that 
parting which, last April, preceded my journey to 
Howard Grove, when, all expectation and hope, though 
I wept, I rejoiced, and though I sincerely grieved to 
leave him, I yet wished to be gone*: the sorrow I now 
felt was unmixed with any livelier sensation ; expecta- 
tion was vanished, and hope I had none ! All that I 
held most dear upon earth, I quitted, and that upon an 
errand to the success of which I was totally indiflPerent, 
the re-establishment of my health. Had it been to 
have seen my sweet Maria, or her dear mother, I should 
not have repined. 



Mrs. Seltvyn is very kind and a 
is extremely clever ; her understanding. Indeed, may be 
calJed maiaiiaa ; but, unfortunately, her mannera de- 
serve the same epithet ; for, in studying to acquire the 
knowledge of the other sex, she has lost all the softneu 
of her own. In regai'd to myself, however, as I have 
neither courage nor inclination to argue with her, I hare 
never been personally hurt at her want of gentleness ; a 
virtue which, nevertheless, seems so essential a part of 
the female character, that I find myself more awkward, 
and less at ease, with a woman who wants it, than I do 
with a man. She is not a favourite with Mr. Villara, 
who has often been disgusted at her unmerciful pro- 
pensity to satire : but his anxiety that I ehould try the 
effect of the Bristol waters, overcame his dislike of 
committing me to her care. Mrs. Clinton is also here ; 
BO that I shall be as well attended as his utmost 
partiality could desire. 

I will continue to write to you, my dear Miss Mirvan, 
with as much constancy as if I had no other corre- 
spondent ; though, during my absence from Berry Hill, 
my letters may, perhaps, be shortened on account of diy 
minuteness of the journal which I must write to me 
beloved Mr. Villars : but you, who know his expecta- 
tions, and how many ties bind me to fulfil them, will, I 
I am sure, rather excuse any omission to yourself, than 
any negligence to him. 
1 
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E-udina to the Rro. Mr. i^illart. 
Bristol Hoiwella, 

THE first foitnight that I passed here, was so quiet, 
BO serene, that it gave me reason to expect a 
I settled calm duiing my stay ; but if I may n 

I judge of the tinoe to come, by the present s 





mind, the calm will be succeeded by a Moral, oi whii 
I dread the violence ! 

This morning, in my way to the pomp-room, 
Mrs. Selwyn, we were both very much incommoded by 
three gentJemeo, who were sauntering by the side of the 
Avon, laughing and talking very loud, and loaning so 
disagreeably, that we knew not how to pass them. 
They all three lixed tiieir eyes very boldly upon me, 
alternately looking under my hat, and whispering one 
another. Mrs. Selwyn assumed an air of uncommon 
sternness, and aaid, "You will please. Gentlemen, either 
to proceed yourselves, or to suffer us." 

" Oh ! Ma'am," cried one of them, " we will suffer 
you, with the greatest pleasure in life." 

" You will suffer us bolb," answered she, " or I am 
much mistaken ; you had better, therefore, make way 
quietly, for I should he sorry to give my servant the 
trouble of teaching you better manners," 

Her commanding air struck them, yet they all chose 
to laugh, and one of them wished the fellow would 
begin his lesson, that he might have the pleasure of roll- 
ing him into the Avon ; while another, advancing to me 
with a freedom which made me start, said, " By my 
soul I did not know you I — but I am sure I cannot be 
mistaken ; — had not I the honour of seeing you, once, at 
the Pantheon J" 

I then recollected the nobleman who, at that place, 
had so much embarrassed me. I courtsied without 
speaking. They all hawed, and making, though in a 
/ery easy manner, an apology to Mrs. Selwyn, they 
nifiered us to pass on, but chose to accompany us. 

" And where," continued this Lord, " can you so 
long have hid yourself? do you know I ' 
f you this age ? I could neither 
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be immured. I was at two or three pubUc places every 
night, in hopes of meeting you. Pray did you leave 

" Yes, my Lord." 

"So early in the season! — what could possibly in- 
duce you to go before the birth-day ? " 

" I had nothing, my Lord, to do with the birth- 

" By ray soul, all the women who baJ, may rejoice 
were away. Have you been here any time ? " 
Not above a fortnight, my Lord." 
A fortnight I — how unlucky that I did not meet 
sooner ! but I have had a run of ill-luck ever rince 
me. How long shall you stay?" 
" Indeed, my Lord, I don't know." 
" Six weeks, I hope ; for I shall wish the place at 
the devil when you go," 

" Do you, then, flatter yourself, my Lord," said 
Mrs Selwyn, who had hitherto listened in silent con* 
tempt, "that you shaU see such a beautifiil spot as this, 
when you visit the dominion of the devil i " 

"Ha, ha, ha! Faith, my Lord," said one of his 
companions, who still walked with us, though the other 
had taken leave 1 " the Lady is rather hard upon 

"Not at all," answered Mrs Selwyn; "for as I 
cannot doubt but his Lordship's rank and interest will 
secure him a place there, it would be reflecting on his 
understanding, to suppose he should not wish to enlarge 
and beautify his dwelling," 

Much as I was disgusted virith this Lord, I must 
own Mrs Selwyn's severity rather surprised me : but 
you, who have so often observed it, will not wonder 
she took 80 fair an opportunity of indulging her humour. 

"As W places," returned he, totally unmoved, "I 
am m indinerent to them, tliat the devil take me if I 
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care which way I go! abfectt, indeed, I am not to 
easy about; and therefore I expect that those angels 
wiUi whose beauty I am so much enraptured in this 
world, will have the goodness to afford me some little 
consolation in the other/' 

" What, my Lord ! ** cried Mrs. Selwyn, ** would 
you wish to degrade the habitation of your friend, by 
admitting into it the insipid company of the upper 
regions ? ** 

<<What do you do with yourself this evening?'' 
said his Lordship, turning to me. 

** I shall be at home, my Lord.'' 

** O, a-proposy — ^where are you ? " 

" Young ladies, my Lord," said Mrs. Selwyn, ** are 
no where*** 

** Prithee," whispered his Lordship, ** is that queer 
woman your mother ? " 

Good Heavens, Sir, what words for such a question ! 

" No, my Lord." 

" Your maiden aunt, then ? " 

« No." 

*< Whoever she is, I wish she would mind her own 
afi^irs : I don't know what the devil a woman lives for 
after thirty : she is only in other folks' way. Shall 
you be at the assembly ? " 

** I believe not, my Lord." 

** No !• — why then how in the world can you con- 
trive to pass your time ? " 

*< In a manner which your Lordship will think very 
extraordinary," cried Mrs Selwyn; "for the young 
Lady reads.* 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Egad, my Lord," cried the fecetious 
companion, " you are got into bad hands." 

** You had better. Madam," answered he, ** attack 
Jack Coverley, here, for you will make nothing of me." 

*• Of youy my Lord," cried she, " Heaven forbid I 



should ever eniertmn so idle an expectation ! I only 
talk, like a eiliy woman, for the sake of talking ; but I 
have by no means so low an opinion of your Lordship, 
as to suppose you Tulnerable to censure." 

" Do, pray, Ma'am," cried he, " turn to Jack 
Coverley ; he 's the very man for you ; — he 'd be a 
wit himaelf, if he was not too modest," 

" Prithee, my Lord, be quiet," returned the other ; 
" if the lady is contented to bestow all her favours upon 
•fou, why should you make such a point of my going 

" Don't be apprehensive. Gentlemen," said Mis. 
Selwyn, drily, " I am not romantic, — I have not the 
least design of doing good to eitlier of you.'' 

"Have not you been ill since I saw you?" said his 
Lordship, again addressing himself to me. 

"Yes, my Lord." 

" I tJiought BO ; you are paler than you was, and I 
suppose that's the reason I did not recollect you 

" Has not your Lordship too much gallantry," cried 
Mrs Selwyn, " to discover a young lady's illness by her 

"The devil a word can I speak for that woman," 
said he, in a low voice ; " do, prithee. Jack, take her 

" Excuse me, my Lord ! " answered Mr Coverley. 

"When shall I see you again?" continued his Lord- 
ship; " do you go to the purap-room every morning!" 

" No, my Lord." 

•' Do you ride out ? " 

" No, my Lord." 

Just then we arrived at the pump-room, and an end 
was put to our conversation, if it is not an abuse of 
words to give such a term to a string of rude i^uesuons 
dnd free compUmcou. 
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He had not opportunity to eay much r 
Mrs. Selwyn joined a large party, and I walked home 
between two ladies. He had, however, the curiosity to 
see us to the door. 

Mrs. Selwyn was very eager to know bow I had 
made acquabtaace with this nobleman, whose manners 
so evidently announced the character of a conlirmed 
liberdDe ; I could give her very little satisfacUon, as I 
was ignorant even of his name. Bat, in the afternoon, 
Mr. Ridgeway, the apothecary, gave ua very ample 
information. 

As his person was easily described, for he is re- 
markably tall, Mr. Ridgeway told us he was Lord 
Merton, a nobleman who is but lately come to .his title, 
though he has already dissipated more than half his 
fortune : a professed admirer of beauty, but a man of 
most licentious character : that among men, his com- 
panions consisted chiefly of gamblers and jockeys, and 
among women, he was rarely admitted. ' 

" Well, Mias Anville," said Mre. Selwyn, ' 
glad I was not more civil to him. You may d 
upon me for keeping him at a distance." 

"O, Madam," said Mr. Ridgeway, "he may i 
be admitted any where, for he is going to reform." 

" Has he, under that notion, persuaded any fool t 
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, Madam, but a marriage is expected to 
take place shortly : it has been some time in agitation, 
but the friends of the Lady have obliged her to wait till 
she is of age : however, her brother, who has chiefly 
opposed the match, now that she is near being at her 
own disposal, is tolerably quiet. She is very pretty, 
and will have a large fortune. We expect her at the 
Weils every day." 

" What is her name? " said Mrs. Selwyn. 

" Larpcni," answered he, " Lady Louisa Larpent, 
sister of Lord Orville." 
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" Lord Orville ! " repeated I, all a 
" Yea, Ma'am ; his Lordahip is coming with her. 
I I have had certain ioformation. They are to be at the 
I honourabie Mra. Beaumont's. She is a reladon of ray 
Lord's, and has « very fine house upon Clifton Hill." 
Hu hordihip is comng vuUh her ! — Good God, what 
1 did those words give me ! How strange, 
my dear Sir, that, juet at this dme, he ahould visit 
Bristol ! It will be impossible for me to avoid seebg 
him, as Mrs. Sclwyn is very well acquainted with Mrs. 
Beaumont. Indeed, I have had an escape in not bnng 
under the same roof with him, for Mrs. Beaumont 
invited us to her house immediately upon our arrival ; 
but the inconveniency of being so distant from the 
pump-room made Mrs, Selwyn decline her civility. 

Oh that the first meeting was over I — or that I could 
quit Bristol without seeing htm ! — bexpressibly do I 
, dread an interview : should the same impertinent freedom 
I be expressed by his looks, which dictated his cruel 
I letter, I ahall not know how to endure either him or 
' myself. Had I but returned it, I should be easier, be- 
cause my sentiments of it would then be known to him ; 
but now, he can only gather them from my behaviour, 
and I tremble lest he should mistake my indignation foi 
confiision I — lest he should misconstrue my reserve into 
embarrassmeot I — for how, my dearest Sir, how shall I 
be able totally to divest myself of the respect with which 
1 have been used to think of him ? — the pleasure with 
which I have been used to see him ? 

Surely he, as well as I, must recollect the letter at the 
moment of our meeting, and he will, probably, mean to 
gather my thoughts of it from ray looks j — oh that they 
could but convey to him my real detestation of imper- 
tinence and vanity ! then would he see how much he 
had mistaken my disjiosition when he imagined them my 
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There was a time when the very idea that such a man 
as Lord Merton should erer be connected with Lord 
Orville, would have both surprised and shocked me, 
and even yet I am pleased to hear of his repugnance to 
the marriage. 

But how strange, that a man of so abandoned a 
character should be the choice of a sister of Lord 
Oryille ! and how strange, that, almost at the moment 
of the union, he should be so importunate in gallantry 
to another woman ! What a world is this we live in ! 
how corrupt ! how degenerate ! well might I be con- 
tented to see no more of it ! If I find that the eyes of 
Lord Orville agree with his pen^ — I shall then think 
that of all manlund, the only virtuous individual resides 
at Berry Hill. 
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Evelina in continuation. 

Bristol Hotwells, Sept. i6. 

OH Sir, Lord Orville is still himself! still, what 
from the moment I beheld, I believed him to 
be — all that is amiable in man ! and your 
happy Evelina, restored at once to spirits and tran- 
quillity, is no longer sunk in her own opinion, nor 
discontented with the world ; — ^no longer, with dejected 
eyes, sees the prospect of passing her future days in 
sadness, doubt, and suspicion ! — ^with revived courage 
she now looks forward, and expects to meet with good- 
ness, even among mankind ; — though still she feels, as 
strongly as ever, the folly of hoping, in any secfmd . 
instance, to meet with perfection. 

Your conjecture was certainly right ; Lord Orville, 
when he wrote that letter, could not be in his senses. 
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Oh that intemperance should have power to degrade eo 
low, a mao bo noble ! 

This morniog I accompaoicd Mrs. Selwyn to Clifton 
Hill, where, beaudfully situated, is the house of Mrs. 
Beaumont. Moat uncomfort^Ie were my feelings 
during our walk, which was very slow, for the agitation 
of my mind made me more than usually sensible how 
weak I still continue. As we entered the house, I 
summoned all my resolution to my aid, determined 
rather to die than give Lord Orviile reason to attribute 
my weakness to a wrong cause. I was happily relieved 
from my perturbation, when I saw Mrs. Beaumont was 
alone. We sat with her for, I believe, an hour wthoul 
interruption, and then we saw a phaeton drive up to the 
gate, and a lady and gentleman alight from it. 

They entered the parlour with the ease of people 
who were at home. The gentleman, I soon saw, was 
Lord Merton ; he came shuffling into the room with 
his boots on, and his whip in his hand ; and, having 
made something like a bow to Mrs. Beaumont, he 
turned towards me. His surprise was very evident, but 
be took no manner of notice of me. He waited, I 
believe, to discover, first, what chance had brought me 
to that house, where he did not look much rejoiced at 
meeting me. He seated himself very quietly at the 
window, without speaking to anybody. 

Mean time, the lady, who seemed very young, hobbling 
rather than walking into the room, made a passing 
courtEae to Mrs. Beaumont, saying, " How are you. 
Ma'am?" and then, without noticing any body else, 
with an air of languor, she flung herself upon a sofa, 
protesdng, in a most affected voice, and speaking so 
softly she could hardly be heard, that she was fatigued 
to death. " Really, Ma'am, the roads are so monstrous 
dusty, — you can't imagine how troublesome the dust is 
to one's eyes ! — and the sun, too, is ntonstrous dig- 
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agreeable ! — I dare say I shall be so tanned I sha'n't be 
fit to be seen this age. Indeed, my Lord, I won't go 
out with you any more, for you don't care where you 
take one. 

** Upon my honour," said Lord Merton, ** I took 
you the pleasantest ride in England ; the ^ult was in 
the sun, not me." 

** Your Lordship is in the right," said Mrs. Selwyn, 
** to transfer the &ult to the xtrii, because it has so many 
excellencies to counterbalance partial inconveniences, 
that a Bttle blame will not injure that in our estimation." 

Lord Merton looked by no means delighted at this 
attack ; which I believe she would not so readily have 
made, but to revenge his neglect of us. 

** Did you meet your brother. Lady Louisa ? " said 
Mrs. Beaumont. 

** No Ma'am. Is he rode out this morning ? " 

I then found, what I had before suspected, that this 
Lady was Lord Orville's sister : how strange, that such 
near relations should be so different to each other! 
There is, indeed, some resemblance in their features, 
but in their manners, not the least. 

** Yes," answered Mrs. Beaumont, ^^ and I believe he 
wished to see you." 

<<My Lord drove so monstrous fast," said Lady 
Louisa, ** that perhaps we passed him. He frightened 
me out of my senses ; I declare my head is quite giddy. 
*Do you know. Ma'am, we have done nothing but 
quarrel all the morning ? — ^You can't think how I have 
scolded ; — ^have not I, my Lord ? " and she smiled ex- 
pressively at Lord Merton. 

** You have been, as you always are," said he, twist- 
ing his whip with his fingers, ** ail sweetness." 

" O fie, my Lord," cried she, " I know you don't 
think so ; I know you think me very ill-natured ; — 
don't you, my Lord ? " 




"No, npon my honour j — how can yoar Ladyship 
WaA such a question ? — Piay how goes time i — my watch 

'* It is almost three," anawered Mrs, BeaumooL 

" Lord, Ma'am, you frighten me ! " cried Lady 
Louisa ; and then turoing to Lord Merton, " why 
now, you wicked creature, you, did you not tell me it 
waa but one?" 

Mrs. Selwyn then rose to take leave j but Mrs. Beau- 
moot aaked if she would look at the shrubbery. " I 
should like it much," answered she, " but that I fear 
to fadgue Miss Anviiie." 

Lady Louisa then, rising her head from her hand, 
on which it had leant, turned round to look at me, and, 
having fiiUy satisfied her curiosity, without any regard 
to the confusion it gave me, turned ahout, and, again 
leaning on her hand, took no fiirther notice of me. 

I declared myself very able to walk, and begged that 
I might accompany them. " What say you. Lady 
Louisa," cried Mrs. Beaumont, " to a strole in the 
garden?" 

" Me, Ma'am ! — I declare I can't sur a step; the 
heat is so excessive, it would kill me. I'm half dead 
with it already ; beudes, I shall have no time to dress. 
Will any body be here to-day. Ma'am ! " 

" I helieve not, unless Lord Merton will favour us 
with his company," 

" With great pleasure. Madam." 

" Well, I declare you don't deserve to be asked," 
cried Lady Louisa, "you wicked creature, you! — I 
mail tell you one thing. Ma'am, — you can't think how 
abominable he was ! do you know, we met Mr, Lovel 
in his new phaetoo, and my Lord waa so cruel as to 
drive against it? — we really flew, I declaie I could 
not breathe. Upon my word, my Lord, I'll never 
rt myself with you again, — I won't indeed," 



We then vieat into the garden, leaving them i 

(Ubclisb ihe poiDt at their leisuR'. 

Do you remember a prelly bul afftcled ymmg lady \ 
mentioned to have si^n, in Lord Orville's party, at the 
Pantheon ? How little did I then imagine her to be 
hit) simer ! yet Lady Louisa Larpenl is the very peraon. 
I can now account for the piqued manner of her speak- 
ing to Lord Merton that evening, and I can now 
account for the air of displeasure with which Lord 
OrviUe marked the undue attention of his future brother- 

We had not walked long, ere, at a distance, I 
perceived Lord Orville, who seemed just dismounted 
from hia horse, enter the garden. All my perturbaUoa 
returned at the aghi of him! — yet 1 endeavoured to 
repress every feeling but resentment. As he approached 
us, he bowed to the whole party ; but I turned away 
my head, to avoid taking any share in his civility. Ad- 
dressing himself immediately to Mrs. Beaumont, he was 
beginning to enquire after his sister, bul upon seeing 
my face, he suddenly exclaimed, " Miss Anville ! " — 
and then he advanced, and made his compliments to 
me, — not with an air of vanity or impertinence, nor yet 
with a look of consciousness or shame, — but with a 
countenance open, manly, and charming ! — with a smile 
that indicated pleasure, and eyes that sparkled with 
delight ! on tny side was all the consciousness, for by 
him, I really believe, the letter was, at that moment, 
entirely forgotten. 

With what politeness did he address me ! with what 
sweetness did he look at me ! the very tons of his 
voice seemed flattering ! he congratulated himself upon 
his good fortune in meeting with me, — hoped I should 
spend some ume in Bristol, and enquired, even with 
anxiety enquired, if my health was the cause of my 
journey, in which case his satisfaction would be coa- 
rerted into apprehension. 



Yet, struck as I was with Ilia manner, and charmed 
to find him such as he wae wont to be, imagine not, 
my dear Sir, that I forgot the resentment I owe him, 
or the cause he has given me of displeasure j no, my 
behaviour wae such as, I hope, had you seen, you 
would not have disapproved : I was grave and diaUnt, 
I scarce looked at him when he spoke, or answered 
him when he was silent. 

As he must certainly ohserve this alteration in my 
':onduct, I think it could not fsil making him both 
reflect and repent the provocation he had so causelessly 
given me : for surely he was not so wholly lost to 
reason, as to be now ignorant he had ever offended me. 

The moment that, without absolute rudeness, I was 
able, I turned entirely from him, and asked Mrs. 
Selwyn if we should not be late home ? How Lord 
Orviile looked I know not, for I avoided meeting his 
eyes, but he did rot sjieak another word as we pro- 
ceeded to the garden gate. Indeed I believe niy 
abruptness surprised him, for he did not seem to expect 
I had BO much spirit. A.nd, to owo the truth, con- 
vinced as I was of the propriety, nay, necessity of 
shewing my displeasure, I yet almost hated myself for 
receiving his politeness so ungraciously. 

When we were taking leave, my eyes accidentally 
meedng his, I could not but observe that his gravity 
equalled my own, for it had entirely taken place of 
the smiles and good humour with which he had met 

" I am afraid this young Lady," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont, "is too weak for another long walk Ull she is 
again rested." 

" If the Ladies will trust to my driving," said Lord 
Orviile, "and are not afraid of a phaeton, mine shall 

" You are very good, niy Lord," said Mrs Selwyn, 



"but my vn]] it yet uD^gned, and I don't chtue to 
venture in a phaeton with a young man while that is 
the ease." 

" O," cried Mre. Beaumont, '* you need not be afraid 
of my Lord Orville, for he is remarkably careful." 

"Well, Misa Anvilie," answered she, "what say 

" Indeed," cried I, " I had much rather walk." — 
But then, looking at Lord Orville, I perceived in his 
face a surprise bo serious at my abrupt refusal, that I 
could not forbear adding, " for I should be wrry to 
occasion so much trouble." 

Lord Orville brightening at these words, came for- 
ward, and pressed his offer in a manner not to be 
denied ; — so the phaeton was ordered ! And indeed, 
my dear Sir, — I know not how it was, — but, from that 
moment, my coldness and reserve insensibly wore away ! 
You must not be angry, — it was my intenuon, nay, my 
endeavour, to support them with firmness ; but when I 
formed the plan, I thought only of the letter,— not of 
Lord Orville! — and how is it possible for resentment 
to subsist without provocadon ? yet, believe me, my 
dearest Sir, had he sustained the part he began to act 
when he wrote the ever-to-be- regretted letter, your 
Evelina would not have forfeited her title to your 
esteem, by contentedly submitting to be treated with 
indignity. 

We continued in the garden till the phaeton was 
ready. When we parted from Mrs. Beaumont, she 
repeated her invitation to Mrs. Sclwyn to accept an 
apartment in her house, but the reason I have already 
menuoned made it be again declined. 

Lord Orville drove very slow, and so cautiously, 
that, notwithstanding the height of the ph:ieton, fear 
would have been ridiculous. I supported no part in 
the conversation, but Mrs. Sclwyn extremely well sun- 




plied the place of two. Lord Orrille himself did not 
speak much, but the excelleot Eense and reiioed good- 
breeding which accompany every word he utters, give 
value and weight to whatever he says. 

" I suppose, my Lord," said Mrs. Selwyn, when we 
stopped at our lodgings, "you would have been ex- 
tremely confused had we met any gentlemen who have 
the honour of knowing you i " 

" If I had," answered he, gallantly, " it would have 
been from mere compassion at their envy." 

" No, my Lord," answered she, " it would have been 
from mere shame, that, in an age so daring, you alone 
should be such a coward as to forbear to frighten 

" O," cried he, laughing, " when a man is in a fright 
for himself, the ladies cannot but be in security ; for 
you have not had half the apprehension for the safety of 
your persons, that I have for that of my heart." He 
then alighted, handed us out, took leave, and, again 
mounting the phaeton, was out of sight in a minute. 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Selwyn, when he was gone, 
*' there must have been some mistake in the birth of 
that young man ; he was, undoubtedly, designed for the 
last age ; for he is really polite ! " 

And now, my dear Sir, do not you think, according 
to the present situation of aflairs, I may give up ray 
resentment, without imprudence or impropriety? I hope 
you will not blame me. Indeed, had you, like me, seen 
hia respectftj behaviour, you would have been con- 
vinced of the impracticability of supporting any further 
indignation. 
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Brigwl HoCwells, SepI 

YESTERDAY morning, Mrs. Selwyn received a 
card from Mrs. Beaumont, to ask her to dioe 
with her to-day, and another, to the eame pur- 
pose, came to me. The invitation was accepted, and 
we are but just arrived from Clifton Hill. 

We found Mrs. Beaumont alone in the parlour. I 
will write yoa the character of that lady, in the wordt 
of our satirical friend Mrs. Selwyn. " She is an 
absolute Court Calfrtilar bigot; for, chancing herself to 
be bom of a noble and andent femily, she thinks proper 
to be of opinion, that ^*r'£ and inr/uf are one and the same 
thing. She has some good qualities, but they rather 
originate from pride than principle, as she piques herself 
upon being too high-born to be capable of an unworthy 
action, and tliinks it incumbent upon her to support 
the dignity of her ancestry. Fortunately for the 
world in general, she has taken it into her head, 
that condescension is the moat distinguishing virtue 
of high life ; to that the same pride of &mi)y 
which renders others imperious, is with her tlie 
motive of affability. But her civility is too formal 
to be comfortable, and too mechanical to be flat- 
tering. That she does mc the honour of so much 
notice, is merely owing to an accident which, I am 
sure, is very painful to her remembrance ; for it so 
happened, that I once did her some service, in regard to 
an apartment, at Southampton ; and I have since been 
informed, that, at the time she accepted my asMStance, 
she thought I was a woman of quality ; and I make no 
doubt but she was miserable when she discovered me to 
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be a mere country gentlewomaa ; however, her nice 

notions of decorum have made her load me with favours 
ever since. But I am not much jjattered by her civilities, 
as I am convinced I owe them neither to attachment oor 
gratitude, but solely to a desire of cancelling an obliga- 
tion which she cannot brook being under, to one whose 
name is no where to be found in the Court Calendar." 

You well know, my dear Sir, the delight this lady 
takes in giving way to her satirical humour. 

Mrs Beaumont received us very graciously, though she 
somewhat distressed me by the questions she usked con- 
cerning my family, — such as. Whether I was related to 
the Anvillea in the North ? — Whether some of my name 
did not live in Lincolnshire i and many other enquiries, 
which much embarrassed me. 

The conversation, next, turned upon the intended 
marriage in her family. She treated the subject with 
reserve, but it was evident she disapproved Lady 
Louisa's choice. She spoke in terms of the highest 
esteem of Lord Orville, calling him, in Marmontel's 
words, " Unjeune homme comme il y m a peu" 

1 did not think this conversation very agreeably 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Lovel. Indeed I 
am heartily sorry he is now at the Hot-wells. He 
made his compliments with the moet obsequious respect 
to Mrs. Beaumont, but took no son of nodce of any 
other person. 

In a few minutes Lady Louisa Larpent made her 
appearance. The same manners prevailed ; for courtsy- 
ing, with, " I hope you are well. Ma'am," to Mrs. 
BeaumODi, she passed straight forward to her seat on 
the sofa, where, leaning her head on her hand, she cast 
her languishing eyes, round the room, with a vacant 
stare, as if determined, though she looked, not to see 

Lovel, presently approaching her, with rever- 
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ence the most profound, hoped her Ladyship was not 
indisposed. 

<< Mr. Lovel ! " cried she, raising her head, ** I 
declare I did not see you. Have you been here long ? " 

*' By my waichf Madam/' said he, ** only Gyc 
minutes, — but by your Ladyship's absence, as many 
hours." 

** O ! now I think of it," cried she, " I am very 
angry with you, — so go along do, for I sha'n't speak to 
you all day." 

*' Heaven forbid your La'ship's displeasure should 
last so long ! in such cruel circumstances, a day would 
seem an age. But in what have I been so unfortunate 
as to offend ? " 

"O, you half killed me, the other morning, with 
terror ! I have not yet recovered from my fright. How 
could you be so cruel as to drive your phaeton against 
my Lord Merton's ? " 

" 'Pon honour, Ma'am, your La'ship does me wrong ; 
it was all owing to the horses, — ^there was no curbing 
them. I protest I suffered more than your Ladyship 
from the terror of alarming you." 

Just then entered Lord Merton ; stalking up to Mrs. 
Beaumont, to whom alone he bowed, he hoped he had 
not made her wait ; and then advancing to Lady Louisa, 
said, in a careless manner, ** How is your Ladyship this 
morning ? " 

"Not well at all," answered she; "I have been 
dying with the head-ach ever since I got up." 

*< Indeed ! " cried he, with a countenance wholly 
unmoved, " I am very unhappy to hear it. But should 
not your Ladyship have some advice ? " 

** I am quite sick of advice," answered she ; ** Mr. 
Ridgeway has but just left me, — but he has done me 
no good. Nobody here knows what is the matter with 
me, yet they all see how indifferent I am." 



" Your Ladyship's constitution,' 
a infinitely delicate." 
" Indeed k ia," cried she, in a 
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glad, however," said Lord Merton, "that 
you did not take the air this moraiog, for Coverley has 
been driving against me as if he was mad : he has got 
two of the finest spirited horses I ever saw." 

" Pray, my Lord," cried she, " why did not you 
bring Mr. Coverley with you ? he's a droll creature ; 
I like him monstrously." 

" Why, he promised to be here as soon as me. I 
suppose he'll come before dinner's over," 

In the midst of this trifling coaversaii 
Orvilie made his appearance. O how ditfert 
address ! how superior did he look and move, to all 
about him ! Having paid his respects to Mrs. Beaumont, 
and then to Mrs. Selwyn, he came up to me, and said, 
" I hope Miss AnvilJe has not suffered from the fatigue 
of Monday morning ! " Then, turning to Lady 
Louisa, who seemed rather surprised at his speaking 
to me, he added, " Give me leave. Sister, to introduce 
Miss Anville to you." 

Lady Louisa, haif-rising, said, very coldly, that she 
should be glad of the honour of knowing me ; and then, 
abruptly turning to Lord Merton and Mr. Lovel, 
continued, in a half-whisper, her conversation. 

For my part, I had risen and courtsied, and now, 
feeling very foolish, I seated myself again ; first I 
blushed at the unexpected politeness of Lord Orvilie, 
and immediately afterwards, at the contemptuous failure 
of it in his aster. How can that young lady see her 
brother so universally admired for his manners and 
deportment, and yet be so unamiably opposite in her's ! 
but while hii mind, enlarged and noble, rises superior to 
the little prejudices of rank, irr"!, feeble and unsteady, 
tfinks beneat!) their influence. 




Lord Orville, I am sure, was hurt and d!a 
he bit his Iip6, and turning from her, addressed himself 
wholly to me, till we were summoned to dinner. Do 
you itaak I was not grateful for his attention ? yes, 
indeed, and every angry idea 1 had entertained, was 
totally obliterated. 

As we were seating ourselves at the table, Mr. 
Coverley came into the room : he made a thousand 
apologies in a breath for being so late, but said he 
had been retarded by a little accident, for that he had 
overturried his phaeton, and broke it all to pieces. Lady 
Louisa screamed at this intelligence, and looking at 
Lord Merton, declared she would never go into a 
phaeton again. 

" O," cried he, " never mind Jack Coverley, for 
he does not know how to drive." 

" My Lord," cried Mr. Coverley, " I'll drire 
against jinii for a thousand pounds." 

"Done ! " returned the other; " Name your day, 
and we'll each chuse a judge." 

" The sooner the better," cried Mr. Coverley ; " to- 
morrow, if the carriage can be repaired." 

"These enterprises," said Mrs. Selwyn, "are very 
proper for men of rank, since 'tia a million to one but 
both parties will he incapacitated for any better 
employmenL" 

" For Heaven's sake," cried Lady Louisa, changing 
colour, " don't talk so shockingly ! Pray, my Lord, 
pray Mr. Coverley, don't alarm me in this manner," 

" Compose yourself. Lady Louisa," said Mrs. 
Beaumont, " the gendemen will think better of the 
scheme j they are neither of them in earnest." 

" The very mention of such a scheme," said Lady 
Louisa, taking out her salts, " makes me tremble aU ; 
over ! Indeed, my Lord, you have frightened me i 
death ! I sha'n't eat a morsel of dinner." 
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" Pcnoit me," said Lord Orville, " to propose some 
other subject for the present, and we will discuss dits 
matter another time." 

" Pray, Brother, excuse me ; my Lord muBt give 
me hia word to drop this project, — for, I declare, it 
has made me sick as death." 

" To compromise the matter," said Lord OrviJle, 
" suppose, if both parties are unwilling to give up the 
bet, that, to make the ladies easy, we change its object 
to something less dangerous ? " 

This proposal was so strongly seconded by all the 
party, that both Lord Merton and Mr. Coveriey were 
obliged to comply with it; and it was then agreed that 
the affair should be finally settled id the afternoon. 

" I shall now be entirely out of conceit witli 
phaetons again," s^d Mrs. Selwyn, " though Lord 
Orville had almost reconciled me to them." 

" My Lord Orville ! " cried the witty Mr. Coveriey, 
" why, my Lord Orville is as careful, — egad, aa careful 
as an old woman ! Why, I'd drive a one-horse can 
against my Lard's phaeton for a hundred guineas ! " 

This sally occasioned much laughter ; for Mr. 
Coveriey, I find, is regarded as a man of infinite humour. 

" Perhaps, Sir," said Mrs. Selwyn, "you have not 
discovered the reatoa my Lord Orville is ao carefid ? " 

" Why, no. Ma'am ; I must own, I never heard any 
particular reason for it." 

" Why, then, Sir, I'll tell it you ; and I believe you 
will confess it to be very particular ; his Lordship's 
friends are not yet tired of him." 

Lord Orville laughed and bowed. Mr. Coveriey, 
a litde confiised, turned to Lord Merton, and said, 
*' No foul play, my Lord ! J remember your Lordship 
recommended me to the notice of this lady the other 
morning, and, egad, I believe you have been doing me 
the same office to-day." 
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" Give you joy. Jack ! " cri 

loud laugh. 

After tliia, the conversalion turned wholly 
ing, a subject which waa discussed with the 
delight i and, had I not known they were men of rank 
and fashion, I should have imagined that Lord Menon, 
Mr. Lovel, and Mr. Coverley, had all been professed 
cooks; for they displayed so much knowledge of 
sauces and made dishes, and of the various methods 
of dressing the same things, that I am persuaded they 
must have given much time, and much study, to make 
themselves such adepts in this art. It would be very 
difficult to determine, whether they were moat to be 
distinguished as glultons, or epiturcs; for they were, at 
once, dainty and voracious, understood the right and the 
wrong of every dish, and alike emptied the one and the 
other. I should have been quite sick of their remarks, 
had I not been entertained by seeing that Lord OrviUe, 
who, I am sure, was equally disgusted, not only read 
my sentimenta, but, by hia countenance, communicated 
to me his own. 

When dinner waa over, Mrs. Beaumont recommended 
the gentlemen to the care of Lord OrviUe, and then 
attended the ladies to the drawing-room. 

The conversation, till tea-time, was extremely inaipid ; 
Mrs. Selwyn reserved herself for the gendemen, Mrs. 
Beaumont was grave, and Lady Louisa languid. 

But, at tea, every body revived ; we were joined by 
the gentlemen, and gaiety look place of dullness. 

Since I, as Mr. Lovel says, am Noiody,* I seated 
myself quietly at a window, and not very near to any 
body : Lord Merton, Mr. Coverley, and Mr, Lovel, 
severally passed me without notice, and surrounded the 
chair of Lady Louisa Larpent. I must own, I waa 
rather piqued at the behaviour of Mr. Lovel, at he had 

• Letter XII. [Vol. I., p. ij]. 
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formerly known me. It is rrue, I most sincerely despise 
liis foppery, yec I should be grieved to meet with con- 
tempt from any body. But I was by no means aorry to 
find that Lord Mercon was determined not to know me 
before Lady Louisa, as his neglect relieved me from 
much embarrassment. As to Mr. Coverley, hia atten- 
tion or disregard were equally indifferent to me. Yet, 
altogether, I feel extremely uncomfortable in finding 
myself considered in a light very inferior to the rest of 
the company. 

But, when Lord Orville appeared, the scene changed ; 
he came up stairs last, and seeing me sit alone, not only 
spoke to me directly, but drew a chair next mine, and 
honoured me with his entire attention. 

He enquired very particularly after my health, and 
honed I had already found benefit from the Bristol air. 
" How little did I imagine," added he, " when I had 
last the pleasure of seeing you in town, that ill health 
would, in so short a time, have brought you tuther 1 I 
am ashamed of myself for the satisfaction I feel at sc^ 
ing you, — yet how can I help it ! " 

He then enquired after the Mirvan family, and spoke 
of Mrs. Mirvan in terms of most just praise. " She is 
gentle and amiable," said be; "a true feminine character." 

" Yes, indeed," answered I, " and her sweet daughter, 
to say every thing of her at once, is just the daughter 
such a mother deserves." 

" I am glad of it," said be, " for both their sakes, as 
such near relations must always reflect credit or disgrace 
on each other." 

After this, he began to speak of the beauties of Clif- 
ton ; but, in a few moments, he was interrupted by a call 
from the company, to discuss the affair of the wager. 
Lord Mertoo and Mr. Coverley, though they had been 
discoursing upon the subject some time, could not iix 
upon any thing that satislied them both. 
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When they asked the assiataoce of Lord Orvilte, he 
proposed that every body present should vote BOnictliing, 
and that the two geotlemen eliould draw lots which, 
from the several votes, should decide the bet. 

" We must then begin with the ladies," a^d 
Orville ; and applied to Mrs. Selwyn. 

" With all my heart," answered she, with her UBiud 
readiness [ " and, since the gentlemen are not allowed 
to risk their necit, suppose we decide the bet by their 
beadi ? " 

" By our heads i " cried Mr. Covetley ; " Egad, I 
don't understand you." 

" I will then explain myself more fiilly. As I doubt 
not but you are both excellent classics, suppose, for the 
good of your own memories, and the entertaintiient and 
surprise of the company, the thousand pounds should 
fail to the share of him who can repeat by heart the 
longest ode of Horace ? " 

Nobody could help laughing, the two gentlemea 
applied to excepted ; who seemed, each of them, rather 
at a loss in what manner to receive this unexpected pro- 
posal. At length Mr. Coverley, bowing low, saidf 
" Will your Lordship please to begin ? " 

" Devil take me if I do ! " answered he, lurnbg aa', 
his heel, and stalking to the window. 

" Come, Gentlemen," said Mrs. Selwyn, " why do 
you hesitate ? I am sure you cannot be afraid of a 
weak -oioman ? besides, if you should chance to be out, 
Mr. Lovel, I dare say, wilt have the goodness to assist 

The laugh, DOW, turned against Mr. Lovel, 
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It beg to be excused." 



' said he, colouring ; 




" Why 80, Ma'am !— Why, reallji,— as lo tliai,— 

n honour. Ma'am, you are rather — a little severe ; — 
for how is it possible for a ma.n who ia in the House to 
study the classics? 1 assure you. Ma'am" (with an 
affected shrug) "I find quite businesB cDough for my 
poor head, in studying politics." 

" But, did you study politics at school, and at the 
university ? " 

" At the university ! " repeated he, with an em- 
barrassed look J " why, as to that. Ma'am, — no, I can't 
say 1 did ; but then, what with riding, — and — and — - 
and BO forth,— really one has not much dme, even at 
the university, for mere reading." 

" But, to be sure, Sir, you have read the classics ! " 

" dear, yes. Ma'am ! — very often, — but act very 
— not very lately." 

" Which of the odes do you recommend to these 
gentlemen to begin with ? " 

"Which of the odes! — Really, Ma'am, as to that, 
I I have no very particular choice, for, to own the truth, 
1 that Horace was never a very great favourite with me." 

"In truth I believe you! "said Mrs. Selwyn, very drily. 

Lord Merton, again advancing into the circle, with a 
nod and a laugh, said, " Give you joy, Lovel ! " 

Lord Orville next applied to Mrs. Beaumont for her 

"It would very agreeably remind me of past times," 
said she, " when botving was in fashion, if the bet was 
to depend upon the best-made bow." 

" Egad, my Lord I " cried Mr. Coverley, " tliere I 
should beat you hollow, for your Lordship never bows 
at all." 

" And, pray, Sir, do yoa ? " said Mrs, Selwyn. 

" Do /, Ma'am I " cried he ; " Why, only see ! " 

" I protest," cried she, " I should have taken i//al 
Sot a ibriig, if you had not told me 'twas a bow." 
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** My Lord,'* cried Mr. Coverley, ** let's practise i" 
and then, most ridiculously, they pranced about the 
room, making bows. 

**We must now/' sdd Lord Orville, turning to me^ 
*^ call upon Miss Anville." 

" O no, my Lord," cried I, " indeed I have nothing 
to propose." He would not, however, be refused, but 
urged me so much to say somethings that at last, not to 
maJce him wait any longer, I ventured to propose an 
extempore couplet upon some given subject. 

Mr. Coverfey instantly made me a bow, or, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Selwyn, a sbrugy crying, "Thank you. 
Ma'am ; egad, that's my ^orte] \ — ^Why, my Lord, 
the Fates seem against you." 

Lady Louisa was then applied to ; and every body 
seemed eager to hear her opinion. "I don't know 
what to say, I declare," cried she, affectedly, " can't 
you pass me ? " 

"By no means ! " said Lord Merton. 

" Is it possible your Ladyship can make so cruel a 
request ? " said Mr. Lovel. 

" Egad," cried Mr. Coverley, " if your Ladyship 
does not help us in this dilemma, we shall be forced to 
return to our phaetons." 

" Oh," cried Lady Louisa, screaming ; "you frightful 
creature, you, how can you be so abominable ! " 

I believe this trifling lasted near half an hour ; when 
at length, every body being tired, it was given up, and 
she said she would consider against another time. 

Lord Orville now called upon Mr. Lovel, who, after 
about ten minutes' deliberation, proposed, with a most 
important face, to determine the wager by who should 
draw the longest straw ! 

I had much difficulty to forbear laughing at this 
unmeaning scheme ; but saw, to my great surprise, not 
the least change of countenance in any other person : 
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iind, since we came home, Mrs. Selwyn has informed 
me, that to draw itraivi is a fashion of betting by no 
means uncommon ! Good God ! my dear Sir, does it 
not seem as if money were of no value or serrice, ance 
those who possess, squander it away in a manner so 
infinitely absurd ! 

It now only remained for Lord Orville to speak ; 
and the attention of the company shewed the expecta- 
tions he had raised ; yet, I believe, they by no means 
prevented his proposal from being heard with amaze- 
ment ; for it was no other, than that the money should 
be his due, who, according to the opinion of the judges, 
should bring the worthiest object with whom to 

They all stared, without speaking. Indeed, I be- 
lieve every one, for a moment at least, experienced 
something like ehame, from having either proposed or 
countenanced an extravagance so useless and frivolous. 
For my part, I was so much struck and affected by a 
rebuke so noble to these spendthrifts, that I felt my 
eyes filled with tears. 

The short silence, and momentary reflection into 
which the company was surprised, Mr. Coverley was 
the first to dispel, by saying, " Egad, my Lord, your 
Lordship has a most remarkable odd way of taJung 
things." 

" Faith," said the incorrigible Lord Merton, " if this 
scheme takes, I shall fix upon my Swiss to share with 
me ; for I don't know a worthier fellow breathing," 

After a few more of these attempts at wit, the two 
gentlemen agreed that ihej would settle the affair the 
next morning. 

The conversation then took a different turn, but I 
did not give it sufficient attention to write any account 
of iL Not long after. Lord Orville, resuming his seat 
near mioe, Kud, " Why is Miss Anville so thoughtful f " 




*' Indeed, ray Lord, you have made me quite ashamed 
of myself, for having given my vote bo fooliBhJy, when 
ao opportunity ofTered, if, like your Lordship, I had had 
the sense to use it, of shewing some humanity." 

" You trea.t this too seriously," said he, smiling ; 
" and I hardly know it you do not now mean a rebuke 

" To you, my Lord ! ' 

" Nay, who are most deserving of it, tiiose who ai 
the conversation to the company, or, those who affect M 

" O, my Lord, who else would you do t 

" I flatter myself," answered he, "that, in &cl, y 
opinion and mine, in this point, are the same, thou^ 
you condescended to comply with the humour oft) 
company. It is for me, therefore, to apologize for M 
unseasonable a gravity, which, but for the particular 
interest that I now take in the affairs of Lord Mefton, 
I should noE have been ao officious to display." 

Such a compliment as this could not fail to reconcile 
me to myself; and with revived spirits, I entered into 
a conversation, which he supported with me till Mrs. 
Selwyn's carriage was announced, and we returned home. 

During our ride, Mrs. Selwyn very much surprised 
me, by asking if I thought my health would now per- 
mit me to give up my morning walks to the pump- 
room, for the purpose of spending a week at Clifton ? 
"eauraont," added si 
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tbey are chiefly fools aod coxcombs, yet there is some 
pleasure in cutting them up." 

I begged I might not, by any means, present her 
following her inclination, as my health was now very 
well established. And so, my dear Sir, to-moirow we 
are Co be, actually, the guens of Mrs. Beaumont. 

I am not much delighted at thia scheme ; for, greatly 
as I am flattered by the attention of Lord Orville, it is 
not very comfortable to be neglected by everybody else. 
BesidES, as I am sure I owe the prticularity of his 
civility to a generous feeling for my situation, I cannot 
expect him to support it so long as a week. 

How often do I wish, since I am absent from you, 
that I was under the protection of Mrs. Mirvan ! It is 
true Mrs. Selwyn is very obliging, and, in every respect, 
treats me as an equal ; but she is contented with behav- 
ing well herself, and does not, with a distinguishing 
politeness, raise and support roe with others. Yet I 
mean not to blame her, for I know she is wncerely my 
friend ; but the fact is, she b herself so much occupied 
in conversation, when in company, that she has neither 
Idsure nor thought to attend to the silent. 

Well, I must take my chance ! But I knew not, 
till now, how_i:equiate.3re birth and ibrtiuULjo the 
attainment of respect and civility. 



r 



Evelina In conllnualion. 

Clifton, Sept. 2 a 



HERB I am, my dear Sir, under the same roof, 
and inmate of the same house, as Lord Orville! 
Indeed, if thia were not the case, my situation 
would be very disagreeable, as you will easily believe, 
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when I tell jrou the light in which I ain generally 

conadered. 

" My dear," aid Mrs, Selwyn, " did you ever before 
meet with that egregious fop, Lovel i" 

I very readily satisfied her as to my acquaintance 
with him. 

" O then," said she, " T am the less auiprised at hi* 
ili-naCunef since he has already injured you." 

I begged her to explain herself ; and then she told 
me, that while Lord Orville was speaking to me. Lady 
Louisa said to Mr. Lovel, "Do you know who that 

"Why, Ma'am, no 'pon honour," answered he, " I 
can't absolutely say I do ; I only know she is a kind of 
toad-eatcr. She made her first appearance in that 
capacity last Spring, when she attended Miss Mirvan, a 
young lady of Kent." 

How cruel is it, my dear Sir, to be thus exposed, to 
the impertinent suggestions of a man who is determined 
to do me ill offices ! Lady Louisa may welt despise a 
totui'iater .- but, thank Heaven, her brother has not 
heard, or does not credit, the mortifying appellation. 
Mrs. Selwyn said she would advise me to pay my court 
to this Mr. Lovel; "for," said she, "though he is 
malicious, he is fashionable, and may do you some harm 
in the great world." But I should disdain myself as 
much as 1 do him, were I capable of such duplicity aa 
to flatter a man whom 1 scorn and despise. 

We were received by Mrs. Beaumont with great 
civility, and by Lord Orville with something more. 
As to Lady Louisa, she scarcely percaved that we 
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disposal ; and then his Lordship CDtered into a con- 
n with me, which lasted till supper-time. 

isibly, I find the constraint, the reaerve, 
I have been wont to ieel in his presence, wear awayj 
the politeness, the sweetness, with which he speaks to 
me, restore aJl tny naturai chearfiilness, and make me 
almost as easy as he is himself; and the more bo, as, if 
I may judge by his looks, I am rather raised, than sunk, 
of late in his opinion. 

I asked him how the bet was, at last, to be decided ? 
He told me, that, to his great saiisfaction, the parties 
had been prevailed upon to lower the sum from one 
thousand to one hundred pounds ; and that they had 
agreed it should be determined by a race between two 
old women, one of which was to be chosen by each 
dde, and both were to be proved more than «ghty 
years of age, though, in other respects, strong and 
I healthy as possible. 

■ When I expressed my surprise at this extraordinary 

■ method of spending so much money, "I am charmed," 
f Kiid he, "at the novelty of meeting with one so un- 
hackneyed in the world, as not to be yet inSuenced by 
custom to forget the use of reason : for certain it is, 
thai the prevaleoce of fashion makes the greatest ab~ 
turdities pass un censured, and the mind naturally 
accommodates itself, even to the most ridiculous im- 
proprieties, if they occur frequently." 

" I should have hoped," said I, " that the humane 
proposal made yesterday hy your Lordship, would have 
had more effect." 

" O," cried he, laughing, " T was so far from 
expecting any success, that I shall think myself very 
fortunate if I escape the wit of Mr. Coverley in a lam- 
poon ! yet T spoke openly, because I do not wish to 
conceal that 1 am no friend to gaming." 

After this, he took up the New Bath Guide, and 
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read it with me till supper-time. Id our way down 
stairsy Lady Louisa said, <<I thought. Brother, you 
were engaged this evening ? ** 

"Yes, Sister,** answered he, "and I have been 
engaged.** And he bowed to me with an air of 
gallantry that rather confused me. 

Sept. 23d. 

Almost insensibly have three 6zj% glided on since I 
wrote last, and so serenely, that, but for your absence I 
could not have formed a wish. My residence here is 
much happier than I had dared expect. The attention 
with which Lord Orville honours me is as uniform as 
it is flattering, and seems to result from a benevolence 
of heart that proves him as much a stranger to caprice 
as to pride ; for, as his particular civilities arose from a 
generous resentment at seeing me neglected, so will 
they, I trust, continue as long as I shall, in any degree, 
deserve them. I am now not merely easy, but even 
gay in his presence : such is the effect of true politeness, 
that it banishes all restraint and embarrassment. When 
we walk out, he condescends to be my companion, and 
keeps by my side all the way we go. When we read, 
he marks the passages most worthy to be noticed, draws 
out my sentiments, and favours me with his own. At 
table, where he always sits next to me, he obliges me 
by a thousand nameless attentions, while the distinguish- 
ing good-breeding with which he treats me, prevents 
my repining at the visibly-felt superiority of the rest 
of the company. A thousand occasional meetings could 
not have brought us to that degree of social freedom, 
which four days spent under the same roof have, in- 
sensibly, been productive of: and, as my only friend in 
this house, Mrs. Selw3rn, is too much engrossed in 
perpetual conversation to attend much to me. Lord 
Orville seems to regard me as a helpless stranger, and. 
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ich, to think me entitled to hU good offices and pro- 

F tec^on. Indeed, my dear Sir, I have reason to iiope 

that the depreciating opinion he fonnerly entertained of 

me is succeeded by one injioitdy more partial. — It may 

be that I flatter myself, but yet his looks, his atteationa, 

r his desire of drawing me into conversatioD, and his soli- 

»citijde to oblige me, all conspire to make me hope I do 
not. In short, my dearest Sir, these last four happy 
days would repay me for months of sorrow and pain ! 
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Clifton 



JepL 24. 

THIS morning I came down stairs very early, and, 
supposing that the family would not assemble for 
some time, I strolled out, purpoung to take a 
long walk, tn the manner that I was wont to do at 
Berry Hill, before breakfssL But I had scarce shut 
the garden-gate, before I was met by a gentlLnian, who, 
immediately bowing to me, I recolJected to be the un- 
happy Mr. Macartney. Very much surprised, I court- 
sied, and stopped till he came up to me. He was still 
in mourning, but looked, better than when I saw him 
last, though he had the same air of melancholy which 
SO much struck me at first sight of him. 

Addressing me with the utmost respect, " I am 

happy, Madam," said he, " to have met with you so 

soon. I came to Bristol but yesterday, and have had 

no small difficulty in tracing you to Clifton," 

" Did you know, then, of my being here ! " 

" I did. Madam : the sole motive of my journey was 

; you. I have been to Berry Hill, and tliere 1 
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had my intelligence, and at the i 
eome tnfonnation of your ill health." 

" Good God ! Sir, — and can you possibly have taken ' 
•o much trouble?" 

" Trouble ! Oh, Madam, could there be any, to 
return you, the moment 1 had the power, my personal 
acknowledgments for your goodness ? " 

I then enquired after Madame Duval, and the Snow- 
hill family. He told me that they were all well, and 
that Madame Duval proposed soon returning to Paris. 
When ! congratulated him on looking better, " It is 
faunelf. Madam," said he, " you should congratulate, 
for to your humanity alone it may now be owing that I 
exiBt at all." He then told me, that his afTaiis were 
now in a lees desperate situation, and that he ho]>ed, by 
the assistance of time and reason, to accommodate his 
mind to a more chearful submisaioa to his fate, " The 
interest you so generously took in my affliction," added 
he, " assures me you will not be displeased to hear of 
my better fortune : I was therefore eager to acquaint 
you with i^" He then told me, that his friend, the 
moment he had received his letter, quitted Paris, and 
flew to give him his personal assistance and consolation. 
With a heavy heart, he acknowledged, he accepted it j 
"but yet," he added, " I haix accepted it ; and there- 
fore, as hound equally by duty and honour, my Erst 
step was to hasten to the benefactress of my distress, and 
to return" (presenting me something in a paper), "the 
only part of my obligations that am be returned ; for 
the rest, I have nothing but my gratitude to offer, and 
must always be contented to consider myself her debtor." 

I congratulated him most sincerely upon his dawning 
prosperity, but begged he would oot deprive me of ^ttf-m 
pleasure ot being his friend, and declined receiving d 
money, till his afiairs were more settled. 

While this pcunt was in ablation, I heard 1 
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flOniile'e vcace, enquiring of the gardener if he had seen 
: ? I immediately opened the garden-gate, and his 
Lordship, advancing to me with quickness, said, " Good 
God, Miss Anviile, have you been out alone ? BreaJc- 
fast has been ready aome dme, and I have been round 
the gardeo m search of you." 

" Your Lordship has been very good," said I ; " but 
1 hope you have not waited." 

" Not waited ! " repeated he, smiling, " Do you 
think we could sit down quietly to breakfast, with the 
idea that you had nm away from us ? But come," 
<! offering to hand me) " if we do not return, they will 
suppose / am run away too ; and they very naturally 
may, as they know the attraction of die magnet that 

" I will come, my Lord," said I, rather embar- 
rassed, " in two minutes." Then, turning to Mr. 
Macartney, with yet more embarrassment, I wished 
him good morning. 

He advanced towards the garden, with the paper 
still in his hand. 

" No, no," cried I, " some other time." 

" M»y 1 then. Madam, have the honour of seeing 
you again ? " 

1 did not dare take the liberty of inviting anybody 
to the house of Mrs. Beaumont, nor yet had t the 
presence of mind to make an excuse ; and thcrcibre, 
not knowing how to refuse him, I said, " Perhaps you 
may be this way again to-morrow morning, — and I 
believe I shall walk out before breakfast." 

He bowed, and went away ; while I, turning again 
to Lord Orvtlle, saw his countenance bo much altered, 
that 1 was frightened at what I had so hastily said- 
He did not again offer me his hand, but walked, silent 
and slow, by my ^de. Good Heaven ! thought I, 
what oiay he not suppose Irom this adventure ! May 
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he not, by my desire of meeting Mr. Macartney Kw 
morrow, imagine it was by design I walked out to 
meet him to-day ? Tormented by this apprehension, I 
determined to avail myself of the freedom which his 
behaviour since I came hither has encouraged ; and, 
once he would not ask any questions, begin an explana- 
tion myself. I therefore slackened my pace, to gain 
time, and then said, *' Was not your Lorchhip surprised 
to see me speaking with a stranger ? ** 

"A stranger?** repeated he; "is it possible that 
gentleman can be a stranger to you ? " 

"No, my Lord,*' — said 1, stammering, "not to 
me^ — but only it might look — he might seem — *' 

** No, believe me,** said he, with a forced smile, ** I 
could never suppose Miss Anville would make an 
appointment with a stranger.** 

" An appointment, my Lord ! '* repeated I, colour- 
ing violently. 

" Pardon me. Madam," answered he, " but I thought 
I had heard one.** 

I was so much confounded that I could not speak ; 
yet, finding he walked quietly on, I could not endure 
he should make his own interpretation of my silence ; 
and therefore, as soon as I recovered from my surprise, 
I said, " Indeed, my Lord, you are much mistaken, — 
Mr. Macartney had particular business with me, — and I 
could not, — I knew not how to refuse seeing him, — but 
indeed, my Lord — I had not, — he had not,'* — I stam- 
mered so terribly that I could not go on. 

" I am very sorry," said he, gravely, " that I have 
been so unfortunate as to distress you; but I should 
not have followed you, had I not imagined you were 
merely walked out for the air.** 

" And so I was ! '* cried I eagerly, " indeed, my 
Lord, I was ! My meeting with Mr. Macartney was 
quite accidental ; and if your Lordship thinks there is 
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any impropriety !q my seeing him Co-moirow, I am ready 
to give up that intention." 

" If / think ! " s^d he id a tone of surprise ; 
"surely Miss Anrille must best judge for herself! 
surely she cannot leave the arbitration of a point eo 
delicate, to one who is ignorant of all the circumstances 
which attend it ? " 

" If," said I, " it was worth your Lordship's time to 
hear them, — you should ml be ignorant of the circum- 
stances which attend it." 

" The sweetness of Miss Anville's dispoauon," said 
he, in a softened voice, " I hive long admired ; and 
the offer of a communication, which does me so much 
honour, is too grateful to me not to be eagerly caught 
at." 

Just then, Mrs. Selwyn opened the parlour window, 
and our conversation ended. I was rallied upon my 
passion for solitary walking, but no questions were 
asked me. 

When breakfest was over, I hoped to have had some 
opportunity of speaking with Lord OrviUe ; but Lord 
Mcrton and Mr. Coverley came in, and insisted upon 
his opinion of the spot they had fixed upon for the old 
women's race. The hdies declared they would be of 
the party, and, accordingly we alt went. 

The race is to be run in Mrs. Beaumont's garden j ^ 
the two gendemen are as anxious as if their joint Uvea 
depended upon it. They have, at length, fixed upon 
objects, but have found great difficulty in persuading 
them to practise running, in order to cry their strength. 
This grand affair is to be decided next Thursday. 

When we returned to the house, the t 
more company still prevented my having a 
uon with Lord Orville. I was very much chagrined, 
as I knew he was engaged at the Hotwella in the ofter- 
oooD. Seeing, therefore, do probability of speaking to 
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him before the time of my meettng Mr. Macartnev 
arrived^ I determined that, rather than risk his ill 
opinion, I would leave li^. Macartney to his own 
saggestions. 

Yet, when I reflected upon his peculiar atuadon, his 
poverty, his sadness, and, more than all the rest, the 
idea I knew he entertained of what he calls his obliga- 
tions to me, I could not resolve upon a breach of 
promise, which might be attributed to causes of all 
others the most offennve to one whom misfortune has 
made extremely suspicious of slights and contempt. 

After the most uneasy consideration, I at length 
determined upon writing an excuse, which would, at 
once, save me fW)m either meeting or af&onting him. 
I therefore begged Mrs. Selwyn's leave to send her 
man to the Hotwells, which she instantly granted ; and 
then I wrote the following note. 

" To Mr. Macartney. 

<< Sir, — As it will not be in my power to walk out 
to-morrow morning, I would by no means give you the 
trouble of coming to Clifton. I hope, however, to 
have the pleasure of seeing you before you quit Bristol. 
I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

" Evelina Anville." 

I desired the servant to inquire at the pump-room 
where Mr. Macartney lived, and returned to the parlour. 

As soon as the company dispersed, the ladies retired 
to dress. I then, unexpectedly, found myself alone 
with Lord Orville ; who, the moment I rose to follow 
Mrs. Selwyn, advanced to me, and said, " Will Miss 
Anville pardon my impatience, if I remind her of the 
promise she was so good as to make me this morning ? " 

I stopped, and would have returned to my seat, but. 
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before I had time, the servants came to lay the cloth. 
He retreated, and went towards the window ; and 
while I was considering in what manner to begin, I 
could not help asking myself what righi I had to com- 
municate the aflairs of Mr. Macartney ; and I doubted 
whether, to clear myself from one act of imprudence, I ) 
had not committed another. ' 

Distressed by this reUection, I thought it best to qull 
the room, and give myself some time for consideration 
before I spoke ; and therefore, only saying I must 
hasten to dress, I ran up stairs ; rather abrupdy, I own, 
and so, I fear. Lord OrvilJe must think ; yet what 
could I do ^ unused to the situations in which I lind 
myself, and embarrassed by the slightest difficulties, I 
seldom, till too l^te, discover how I ought to act. 

Just as wc were ail assembled to dinner, Mrs. Selwyn's 
man, coming into the parlour, presented to me a letter, 
and said, " I can't find out Mr. Macartney, Madam ; 
but the post-office people will let you know if they 
hear of him." 

I was extremely ashamed of this public message ; and, 
meeting the eyes of Lord Orville, which were earnestly 
fixed on me, my confiision redoubled, and I knew not 
which way to look. All dinner-time he was as silent 
as myself, and, the moment it was In my power I left 
the table, and went to my own room. Mrs. Selwyn 
presently followed me, and her questions obliged me to 
own almost all the particulars of my acquaintance with 
Mr, Macartney, in order to excuse my writing to him. 
She said it was a most romantic affair, and spoke her 
sentiments with great severityj declaring that she had no 
doubt but he was an adventurer and an impostor. 

And nnw, my dear Sir, I am totally at a loss what I 
ought to do ; the more I reflect, the more senwble I am 
of the utter impropriety, nay, treachery, of revealing the 
itory, and publishing the misfortunes and poverty of Mr. 
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Macartney ; who has an undoubted right to my secrecy 
and discretion^ and whose letter charges me to regard 
his conununicadon as sacred. — ^And yet, the appearance 
of mystery, — perhaps something worse, which this af&ir 
must have to Lord Orville, — his seriousness, — and the 
promise I have made him, are inducements scarce to be 
resisted for trusting him, with the openness he has reason 
to expect from me. 

I am equally distressed, too, whether or not I should 
see Mr. Macartney to-morrow morning. 

Oh Sir, could I now be enlightened by your counsel, 
from what anxiety and perplexity should I be relieved ! 

But no, — I ought not to betray Mr. Macartney, and 
I will not forfeit a confidence which would never have 
been reposed in me, but from a reliance upon my honour 
which I should blush to find myself unworthy of. 
Desirous as I am of the good opinion of Lord Orville, 
I will endeavour to act as if I was guided by your 
advice, and, making it my sole aim to deserve it, leave to 
time and to fate my success or disappointment. 

Since I have formed this resolution, my mind is more 
at ease ; but I will not finish my letter till the aflEair is 
decided. 

Sept. 25th. 

I rose very early this morning, and, after a thousand 
different plans, not being able to resolve upon giving 
poor Mr. Macartney leave to suppose I neglected him, 
I thought it incumbent upon me to keep my word, 
since he had not received my letter ; I therefore de- 
termined to make my own apologies, not to stay with 
him two minutes, and to excuse myself from meeting 
him any more. 

Yet, uncertain whether I was wrong or right, it was 
with fear and trembling that I opened the garden-gate, 
— judge, then, of my feelings, when the first object I 
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saw was Lord Orville ! — he, too, looked extremely 
disconcerted, and said, in a hesitating manner, " Pardon 
me, Madam, — I did not intend, — I did not imagine 
you would have been here so aoon — or, — I would not 
have come," — And then, with a hasty bow, he passed 
me, and proceeded to the garden. 

I was scarce able to stand, ao greatly did I feel my- 
self shocked ; but, upon my saying, almost involuntarily, 
" Oh my Lord 1 " — he turned back, and, after 3 short 
pause, said, " Did you speak to me. Madam ? " 

1 could not immediately answer ; I seemed choaked, 
and was even forced to support myself by the garden-gate. 

Lord Orville, soon recovering his dignity, said, " I 
know not how to apologise for being, just now, at this 
place ;- — and I cannot immediately, — if roer — clear my- 
self from the imputadon of impertinent curioaty, to 
which I fear you will attribute it : however, at present, 
I will only entreat your pardon without detaining you 
any longer." Again he bowed, and left me. 

For some moments, I remained fixed to the same 
spot, and in the same portion, immoveably as if I had 
been transformed to a stone. My first impulse was to 
call him back, and instantly tell him the whole affair ; 
but I checked this desire, though I would have pven 
the world to have indulged it ; something like pride 
aided what I thought due to Mr. Macartney, and I 
determined not only to keep his secret, but to delay any 
sort of explanation, till Lord Orville should condescend 
to request it. 

Slowly he walked, and before he entered the house, 
he looked back, but hastily withdrew his eyes, upon 
finding I observed him. 

Indeed, my dear Sir, you cannot easily imagine a 
situation more uncomfortable dian mine was at that 
time ; to be suspected by Lord Orville of any clandes- 
tine actions, wounded my soul ; I was too much d'^- 



composed to wait for Mr. Macartney, nor, in tniUi, 
could I endure to have the design of my stiying so well 
known. Yet I was so extremely aptated, that I could 
hardly move, and, I have reason to believe. Lord 
Orvllle, from the parlour- window, saw me tottering 
along, for, before I had taken five steps, be came out, 
and, hastening to meet me, said, " I fear you are not 
well J pray aDow me," {offering )us arm) "to assist 
you." 

" No, my Lord," said I, with all the resolution I 
could assume; yet I was affected by an attention, at 
that time so litde expected, and forced to turn away my 
head to conceal my emotion. 

" You mutt" said he, with earnestness, " indeed you 
must, — I am sure you are not well j^refuse me not the 
honour of assisting you ; " and, almost forcibly, he took 
my hand, and drawing it under his annj obliged me to 
lean upon him. That 1 submitted was partly the effect 
of surprise at an earnestness so uncommon in Lord 
Orville, and pavly, that I did not, just then, dare trust 
my voice to make any objection. 

When we came to the house, he led me into the 
parlour, and to a chair, and begged to know if I would 
not have a glass of water. 

" No, my Lord, I thank you," said I, " I am per- 
fectly recovered ; " and, rising, I walked to the window, 
where, for some time, I pretended to be occupied iD 
looking at the garden. 

Determined as I was to act honourably by Mr. 
Macartney, I yet most anxiously wished to be restored 
to the good opinion of Lord Orville ; but his silence, 
and the thoughtful nesa of his air, discouraged me from 
speaking. 

My situation grew more disagreeable and embarrass- 
ing, and I resolved to return to my chamber all 
breakfast was ready. To remain longer, I feared. 
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might seem aiUng for hie enquiries ; and I waB «ure it 

would ill become me to be more eager to speak, than he 
was to hear. 

JuBt as I reached the door, turning to me hastily, he 
said, " Are you going, Miaa Anville ! " 

" I am, my Lord," answered I, yet I stopped. 
" Perhaps to return to — but I beg your pardon ! " 
he spoke with a degree of agitation tJ)at made me 
readily comprehend lie meant to lie garden, and I 
instantly aaid, " To my own room, my Lord." And 
again I would have gone ; but, convinced by my answer 
that I understood him, I believe he was sorry for the 
insinuation ; he approached me with a very serious air, 
though ax the same time, he forced a smile, and said, " 1 
know not what evil genius pursues me this morning, but I 
seem destined to do or to say something I ought not : I 
am so much ashamed of myself, that I can scarce solicit 
your forgiveness." 

" My forgiveness ! my Lord ? " cried I, abashed, 
rather than elated by his condescension, "surely you 
cannot — you are not serious ? " 

" Indeed never more so ; yet, if I may be my own 
interpreter. Miss Anville's countenance pronounces my 
pardon." 

" I know not, my Lord, how any one can pardon, 
who never has been offended." 

" You are very good ; yel I could expect no less 
from a sweetness of disposition which baffies all com- 
parison : will you not chink T am an encroacher, and 
that I take advantage of your goodness, should I once 
more remind you of the promise you vouchsafed me 
yesterday?" 

'• No, indeed ; on the contrary, I shall be very happy 
to acquit myself in your Lordship's opinion." 

*' Acquittal you need not," said he, leading me again 
to the window, " yet I own my curiosity is strongly 
, excited." 
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When I was seated, I found myself much at a loss 
^hat to say ; yet, after a short silence, assuming all the 
courage in my power, " Will you not, my Lord," said 
I, << think me trifling and capricious, should I own I 
have repented the promise I made, and should I entreat 
your Lordship not to insist upon my strict performance 
of it ? ^* — I spoke so hastily, that I did not, at the time, 
consider the impropriety of what I said. 

As he was entirely silent, and profoundly attentive, 
I continued to speak without interruption. 

** If your Lordship, by any other means, knew the 
circumstances attending my acquaintance with Mr 
Macartney, I am most sure you would yourself disap- 
prove my relating them. He is a gentleman, and has 
been very unfortunate, — ^but I am not, — I think, — at 
liberty to say more : yet I am sure, if he knew your 
Lordship wished to hear any particulars of his af&irs, 
he would readily consent to my acknowledging them ; — 
shall I, my Lord, ask his permission ? " 

" His aflairs ! " repeated Lord Orville ; ** by no 
means, I have not the least curiosity about them." 

" I beg your Lordship's pardon, — ^but indeed I had 
understood Ae contrary.** 

** Is it possible. Madam, you could suppose the affairs 
of an utter stranger can excite my curiosity ? " 

The gravity and coldness with which he asked this 
question, very much abashed me. But Lord Orville is 
the most delicate of men, and, presently recollecting 
himself, he added, *^ I mean not to speak with indiffer- 
ence of any friend of your's, — ^far from it ; any such 
will always conmiand my good wishes : yet I own I 
am rather disappointed; and though I doubt not the 
justice of your reason, to which I implicitly submit, you 
must not wonder, that, when upon the point of being 
honoured with your confidence, I should feel the greatest 
regret at finding it withdrawn*" 
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Do you think, my dear Sir, I did not, at that 
moment, require afl my resolution 10 guard me from 
frankly telling hira whatever he wished to hear ? yet 1 
rejoice that I did not ; for, added to the actual wrong 
I should have done, Lord Orville himself, when he had 
heard, would, I am sure, have blamed me. Fortun- 
ately, this thought occurred to me, and I said, " Your 
Lordship shall yourself be my judge ; the promise I 
made, though voluntary, was rash and inconsiderate ; 
yet, had it concerned myself, I would not have hesitated 
in fulfilling it ; but the gentleman whose adairs I should 
be obliged to relate " 

"Pardon me," cried he, "for interrupting you; yet 
allow me to assure you, I have not the slightest desire to 
be acquainted with his affairs, further than what belongs 
to the motivea which induced you yesterday morn- 
ing " He stopped ; but there was no occasion to 

" That, my Lord," cried I, " I will tell you honestly. 
Mr. Macartney had some parUcuIar business with me, — 
and I could not take the liberty to ask him hither." 

" And why not ? — Mrs. Beaumont, I am sure " 

" I could not, my Lord, think of intruding upon 
Mrs. Beaumont's complaisance ; and so, with the same 
hasty folly I promised your Lordship, I much more 
rashly, promised to meet him." 

"And did you !" 

" No, my Lord," said I, colouring ; " I returned 
before he came." 

Again, foi' some time, we were both silent ; yet, un- 
willing to lenve him to reflections which could not but 
be to my disadvantage, I summoned sufficient courage 
to say, " There is no young creature, ray Lord, who so 
greatly wants, or so earnestly wishes for, the advice and 
assistance of her friends, as I do ; I am new to die 
world, and unused to acting for mysi.lf, — my intentions 
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are never wilfully blameable, yet T err perpetually I — I 
have, hitherto, been blessed with the most affeciionate of 
{neads, and, indeed, the ablest of mcD, to guide and 
instruct me upon every occaHoo ; — but he is too distant, 
now, to be applied to at the moment I want his aid ; — 
and here, — there is not a human bnng whose counsel I 
can ask." 

« Would to Heaven," cried he, with a countenance 
from which all coldness and gravity were banished, and 
succeeded by the mildest benevolence, " that / were 
worthy, — and capable, — of supplying the place of such 
a friend to Miss Anville ! " 

"You do me but too much honour," said I ; " yet I 
hope your Lordship's candour, — perhaps I ought to say 
indulgence, — will make some allowance, on account of 
my inexperience, for behaviour, so inconsiderate : — 
May I, my Lord, hope that you will?" 

" May /," cried he, " hope that you will pardon the 
ill-grace with which I have submitted to my disappoint- 
ment ? and that you will permit me " (kisang my hand) 
"thus to seal my peace .' " 

" Our peace, my Lord ! " said I, with revived spirits. 

" This, then," said he, again pressing it to his lips, 
" for aur peace ; and now, — are we not friends ? " 

Just then, the door opened, and 1 had only time to 
withdraw my hand, before the ladies came in to 
breakfast. 

I have been, all day, the happiest of human beings ! — 
to be thus reconciled to Lord Orville, and yet to adhere 
to my resolution, — what could I wish for more? — he, 
too, has been very chearfid, and more attentive, more 
obliging to me than ever. Yet Heaven forbid 1 should 
again be in a similar situation, for I cannot express how 
much uneasiness I have suffered from the fear of 
incurring his ill opinion. 

But what will poor Mr. Marcartney think of me? 



I 



happy aa I am, I much regret the d 
tmder of disappoinHng turn. 
Adieu, my dearest Sir, 



isity I have been 



Hetler i,nvyj% 

Mr. Viilart to Evelina. 



Beny Hill. Sept. i8. 



DEAD to the world, and equally inaeoaible to it« 
pleasures or its pnins, I long since bid adieu to 
all joy, and defiance to all sorrow, but what 
should spring from my Evelina, — sole source, to me, 
of all earthly felicity. How strange, then, is it, that 
the letter in which she tells me she is the happiiil of 
human hangs, should give me most mortal inquietude ! 

Alas, my child ! — that innocence, the first, best gift 
of heaven, should, of all others, be the blindest to its 
own danger, — the most exposed to treachery, — and the 
least able to defend itself, in a world where it is liNle 
known, less valued, and perpetually deceived ! 

Would to Heaven you were here ! — then, by degrees, 
and with gendeness, I might enter upon a subject too 
delicate for distant discussion. Yet is it too interesting, 
and the situation too critical, to allow of delay.— Oh 
niy Evelina, your situation is critical indeed! — your 
peace of mind is at stake, and every chance for your 
future happiness may depend upon the conduct of the 
present moment. 

Hitherto I have forborne to speak with you upon the 
moat imjiortant of all concerns, the state of your heart : — 
Alas, I needed no information I I have been silent, 
indeed, but 1 have not been blind. 

Long, and willi the deepest regret, have I percein 
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the ascendancy which Lord Orville has gained upon 
your mind. — You will start at the mention of his name, — 
you will tremble every word you read ; — I grieve to give 
pain to my gentle Evelina, but I dare not any longer 
spare her. 

Your first meeting with Lord Orville was decisive. 
Lively, fearless, free from all other impressions, such a 
man as you describe him could not mil exciting your 
admiration, and the more dangerously, because he 
seemed as unconscious of his power as you of your 
weakness ; and therefore you had no alarm, dther mm 
hh vanity or your own prudence. 

Young, animated, entirely off your guard, and 
thoughtless of consequences. Imagination took the reins, 
and Reason^ slow-paced, though sure-footed, was 
unequal to a race with so eccentric and flighty a 
companion. How rapid was then my Evelina's 
progress through those regions of fancy and passion 
whither her new guide conducted her ! — She saw Lord 
Orville at a ball, — and he was the most amiable of men / 
— she met him again at another, — and be had every 
virtue under heaven / 

I mean not to depreciate the merit of Lord Orville, 
who, one mysterious instance alone excepted, seems to 
have deserved the idea you formed of his character; 
but it was not time, it was not the knowledge of his 
worth, obtained your regard ; your new comrade had 
not patience to wdt any trial ; her glowing pencil, dipt 
in the vivid colours of her creative ideas, painted to you, 
at the moment of your first acquaintance, all the 
excellencies, all the good and rare qualities, which a 
great length of time, and intimacy, could alone have 
really discovered. 

You flattered yourself, that your partiality was the 
effect of esteem, founded upon a general love^ of jnerit, 
and a principle ot justice :'^n9' your lieart, which fell 
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the BacriHce of your error, was totally gone ere you 
suspected it was in danger. 

A diousand times have I heen upon the point oF 
showing you the perils of your situation ; but the same 
inexperience which occasioned your mistake, I hoped, 
with the assistance of time and absence, would effect a 
cure ! I was, indeed, most unwilling to destroy your 
illusion, while I dared hope it might itself contribute to 
the restoration of your tranquillity ; since your ignorance 
of the danger and force of your attachment, might 
possibly prevent that despondency with which young 
people, in similar circumstances, are apt to persuade 
themselves that what is only difficult is absolutely 
impossible. 

But now, ance you have again met, and have be- 
come more intimate than ever, all my hope from silence 
and seeming Tgnorance is at an end. 

Awake, then, my dear, my deluded child, awake to 
the sense of your danger, and exert yourself to avoid 
the evils with which it tlireatens you, — evils which, to 
a mind like yours, are most to be dreaded, scciet 
repining, anti concealed, yet consuming regret! Make 
a noble effort for the recovery of your peace, which 
now, with sorrow I see it, itcpendB wholly upon the 
presence of Lord Orville, This effort, may, indeed 
be painfiil ; but trust to my experience, when I assure 
you it is requisite. 

You must quit hira! — his sight is baneful to your 
repose, his society is death to your future tranquillity ! 
Believe me, my beloved child, my heart aches for your 
suffering, while it dictates its necessity. 

Could I flatter myself that Lord Orville would, 
indeed, be sen^ble of your worth, and act with a noble- 
ness of mind which should prove it congenial to his 
own, then would I leave my Evelina to the unmolested 
eaioymeot of the chearfiil society and encreasing regard 
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of a man she so greatly admires : but thu is not an age 
in which we may trust to appearances, and imprudence 
is much sooner regretted than repaired. Your health, 
you tell me, is much mended, — can you then consent 
to leave Bristol ? — not abruptly, that I do not desire, 
but in a few days from the time you receive this ? I 
will write to Mrs. Selw3rn, and tell her how much I 
wish your return ; and Mrs. Clinton can take sufEcient 
care of you. 

I have meditated upon every possible expedient that 
might tend to your happiness, ere I fixed upon exacting 
from you a compliance which I am convinced will be 
most pdnfiil to you ; but I can satisfy myself in none. 
This will at least be safe ; and as to success,— we must 
leave it to time. 

I am very glad to hear of Mr. Macartney's weli&re. 

Adieu, ray dearest child; Heaven preserve and 
strengthen you ! 



Hettet fL%Ji% 

Evelma to the Rev. Mr. ViUart, 

Clifton, Sept. 28. 

SWEETLY, most sweetly, have two days n"ore 
passed since I wrote ; but I have been too much 
engaged to be exact in ray journal. 
To-day has been less tranquil. It was destined for 
the decision of the important bet, and has been pro- 
ductive of general confusion throughout the house. It 
was settled that the race should be run at five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Lord Merton breakfasted here, and 
stayed till noon. He wanted to engage the ladies to 
bet on his side^ in the true spirit of gaming, without 
seeing the racers. But he could only prevail on Lady 
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Louiaa, as Mrs. Selwyn said she never laid a wager 
against her own wishes, and Mrs, Beaumont would not 
lale ji,lft. As for me, I was not applied to. It is 
impossible for aegligence to be more pointed, than that 
of Lord Merton to me, in the presence of Lady 
Louisa. 

But, just before dinner, I happened to be alone in 
the drawing-room, when his Lordship suddenly re- 
turned, and coming in with his usual familiarity, he was 
beginning, " You see, Lady Louisa,"- — but Stopping 
short, " Pray where's every ix>dy gone ? " 

" Indeed I don't know, my Lord." 

He then shut the door, and, with a great alteration 
in his face and manner, adranced eagerly towards me, 
and said, " How glad I am, my sweet girl, to meet you, 
at last, alone ! By my soul, I began to think there 
was a plot against me, for I've never been able to have 
you a minute to myself," And, very freely, he seized 
my hand. 

I was so much surprised at this address, after having 
been so long totally neglected, chat I could make no 
other answer than staring at him with unfeigned 
astonishtnent. 

" Why now," continued he, " if you was not the 
cruellest litde angel in the world, you would have 
helped me to some expedient : for you see how I am 
watched here ; Lady Louisa's eyes are never off me. 
She ^vea me a charming foretaste of the pleasures of a 
wife ! however, it won't last long." 

Disgusted to the greatest degree, I attempted to draw 
away my hand, but I believe I should not have 
succeeded, if Mrs. Beaumont had not made her appear- 
ance. He turned from me with the greatest assurance, 
and sad, " How are you. Ma'am ? — how is Lady 
Louisa — you see I can't live a mcment out of the 
house." 
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Could you, my dearest Sir, h; 
for auch effrontery to be in man ! 

Before dinner, came Mr. Coverley, and before (ire 
o'clock, Mr. Lovel and some other company. The 
place marked out for the race was a gravel-walk in 
Mrs. Beaumont's garden, and the length of the ground 
twenty yards. When we were summoned to the count, 
the two poor old women made their appearance. 
Though they seemed very healthy for their time of 
life, they yet looked so weak, bo infirm, so feeble, that I 
could feel no senszition but that of pity at the sight. 
However, this was not the general sense of the com- 
pany, for they no sooner came forward than they were 
greeted with a laugh from every beholder, Lord Orvilte 
excepted, who looked very grave during the whole 
transaction. Doubtless he must be greatly discontented 
at the dissipated conduct and extravagance, of a man 
with whom he ia, soon, to be so nearly connected. 

For some time the scene waa truly ridiculous j 
agitation of the parties concerned, and the bets 
were laid upon the old women, were absurd bey( 
measure. Who are you for ? and luiaie ride are __ 
of? was echoed from mouth to mouth bw the whole 
company. Lord Merton and Mr, Coverley wrre both 
so excessively gay and noisy, that I soon found they 
had been too free in drinking to their success. They 
handed, with loud shouts, the old women to the race- 
ground, and eocDuraged them, by liberal promises, to 
exert themselves. 

When the signal was given for them to set off, the 
poor creatures, feeble and frightened, ran against each 
Other, and neither of them able to support the shock, 
they both fell on the ground. 

Lord Merton and Mr. Coverley flew to their assiat- 
ance. Seats were brought for them, and they each 
drank a glass of wine. They complained of being 
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much bruiaed ; for, heavy and helpless, they had not 
been able to save themselTeB, but fell with their whole 
weight upon the grave]. However, as ihey seemed 
equal aufterers, both partiea were too eager to have the 
affair deferred. 

Again, therefore, they set off, and hobbled along, 
nearly even v/idi each other, for some time, yet 
frequently, and [0 the inexpressible diversion of the 
comjiany, they stumbled and tottered ) and the coafiised 
hallowing of " Now Coverlcy ! " " Now Merlon ! " 
rung from side to siAe during the whole affair. 

Not long after, a foot of one of the poor women 
slipt, and, with great force, she carae again to the ground. 
Involuntarily, I sprung forward to asaiat her, but Lord 
Merton, to whom she did not belong, stopped me, 
calling out, " No foul play ! no foul play ! " 

Mr. Coverley, then, repeating the same words, went 
himself to help her, and insisted that the other should 
stop. A debate ensued ; but the poor creature was 
too much hurt 10 move, and declared her utter inability 
(o make another attempt. Mr. Coverley was quite 
brutal ; he swore at her with unmanly rage, and seemed 
scarce able to refrain even from striking her. 

Lord Merton then, in great rapture, aaid it was a 
haihiti thing ,- but Mr. Coverley contended that the fall 
was accidental, and lime should be allowed for the 
woman lo recover. However, all the company being 
against him, be was pronounced the loser. 

We then went to the drawing-room, to tea. After 
which, the evening being remarkably warm, we all 
walked in the garden. Lord Merton was quite 
riotous, and Lady Louisa in high spirits: but Mr, 
Coverley endeavoured in vain to conceal his chagrin. 

As Lord Orville was thoughtful, and walked bv 
himself, I expected that, as usual, / should pass un- 
noticed, and be left to my own meditations : but this 
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was not the case, for Lord Merton, entirely off lug 

guard, giddy equally from wine and success, was Tery 
troublesome to tnt ; and, regardless of the presence of 
Lady Louisii, which, hitherto, has restrained him even 
from common civility, he attached himself to me, 
during the walk, with a freedom of gallantry that put 
me extremely out of countenance. He paid me the 
most high-flown compliments, and frequently and 
forcibly seized my hand, though I repeatedly, and with 
undisaemblcd anger, drew it back. Lord Orville, I 
saw, watched us with camescnesa, and Lady Louisa's 
smiles were converted into looks of disdain. 

I could not bear to be thus situated, and complwiiag 
I was tired, I quickened my pace, with intention to 
return to the house ; but Lord Merton, hastily ibilow- 
ing, caught my hand, and saying the day -aiat hu ovm, 
vowed he would not let me go. 

" You must, my Lord," cried I, extremely flurried. 

" You are the moat charming girl in the world," 
said he, " and never looked better than at this moment." 

"My Lord," cried Mrs. Selwyn, advancing to us, 
" you don't consider, that the better Miss Anville looks, 
the more striking is the contrast with your Lordship ; 
therefore, for your own sake, I would advise you not 
to hold her." 

" Egad, my Lord," cried Mr. Coverley, " I 
don't see what right you have to the best aid, and the 
best ifQung woman too, in tiie same day." 

" Best young toaman .' " repeated Mr, Lovel j " 'poo 
honour. Jack, you have made a moat unfortunate speech ; 
however, if Lady Louisa can pardon you,^ — and her 
Ladyship is all goodness, — I am sure nobody else can, 
for you have committed an outrageous solecism 



" And pray. Sir," luld Mrs. Selwyn, " under 
denomination may your own speech pass?" 
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Mr. LoTel, turning another way, affected not to hear 
htr : and Mr. Coverley, bowing to Lady LouiKt, said, 
" Her L-adyship is well acquainted witii niy devotion,- — 
but, egad, I don't know how it is,— I had always an 
unlucky turn at an epigram, and never could resist a 
smart p!ay upon words in ray life." 

" Pray, my Lord," cried I, " let go my hand ! jiray, 
Mrs. Selwyn, apeak for me." 

" My Lord," said Mrs. Selwyn, " in detaining Miss 
Anville any longer, you only lose time, for we are 
already as well convinced of your valour and your 
strength as if you were to hold her an age." 

"My Lord," said Mrs. Beaumont, "I must beg 
leave to interfere } I know not if Lady L.ouisa can 
pardon you ; but, as this young Lady is at my house, I 
do not chuse to have her made uneasy." 

" / pardon him ! " cried Lady Louisa, " I declare 
I am monstrous glad to get rid of him !" 

" Egad, my Lord," cried Mr. Coverley, " while 
you are grasping at a shadow, you'll lose a substance ; 
you'd best make your peace while you can." 

" Pray, Mr. Coverley, be qiuet," said Lady Louisa, 
peevishly, "for I declare I won't speak to him. 
Brother," {taking hold of Lord Orville's arm) " will 
jrou walk in with me ? " 

" Would to Heaven," cried I, frightened to see how 
much Lord Merton was in liquor, "that I, too, bad a 
brother! — and then I should not be exposed to such 



Lord Orville, instantly quitting Lady Louisn, said, 
"Will Miss Anville allow mr the honour of taking that 
title ! " and then, without waiting for any answer, he 
disengaged me from Lord Merton, and, handing me lo 
Lady Louisa, "Let me," added he, "take equal care 
of Both my sisters; and then, dearing her to take hold 
gf one arm, and begging me to make use of the other. 
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we reached the house in a moment. Lcnrd Merton, 
disordered as he was, attempted not to stop us. 

As soon as we entered the house, I withdrew my 
arm, and courtsied my thanks, for my heart was too full 
for speech. Lady Louisa, evidently hurt at her brother's 
condescension, and piqued extremely by Lord Mer- 
ton's behaviour, silently drew away her's, and biting her 
lips, with a look of infinite vexation, walked sullenly 
up the hall. 

Lord Orville asked her if she would not go into the 
parlour ? 

** No," answered she, haughtily ; ** I leave you and 
your new sister togedier:'' and then she walked 
up stairs. 

I was quite confounded at the pride and rudeness of 
this speech. Lord Orville hiniself seemed thunder- 
struck ; I turned from him, and went into the parlour ; 
he followed me, saying, ** Must I, now, apologise to Miss 
Anville for the liberty of my interference ? — or ought I 
to apologise that I did not, as I wished, interfere 
sooner ? " 

** O, my Lord," cried I, with an emotion I could 
not repress, <Mt is from you alone I meet with any 
respect^ — all others treat me with impertinence or 
contempt ! " 

I am sorry I had not more command of myself, as he 
had reason, just then, to suppose I particularly meant his 
sister ; which, I am sure, must very much hurt him. 

" Good Heaven," cried he, " that so much sweet- 
ness and merit can fail to excite the love and admira- 
tion so justly their due ! I cannot, — I dare not express 
to you half the indignation I feel at this moment ! " 

" I am sorry, my Lord," said I, more calmly, " to 
have raised it ; but yet, — ^in a situation that calls for 
protection, to meet only with mortifications, — indeed, I 
am but ill-formed to bear them 1 " 
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"My dtar Miss Anville," cried he warmly, "allow 
ffif to be your friend ; think of me as if I were indeed 
your brother, and let me entreat you to accept my best 
services, if there is any thing in which I can he so happy 
as to shew my regard, — my respect for you ! " 

Before I had time to apeak, the rest of the party 
entered the parlour, and, aa I did not wish to see any 
thing more of Lord Merton, at least before he had 
slept, I determined to leave it. Lord Orville, sering 
my design, said, as I passed him, '' Will you go ? " 
" Had not I best, my Lord ? '* said I. " I am 
afraid," said he, amiling, " since I must now speak as 
your brother, I'm afraid you had ; — you see you 
may trust me, since I can advise against my own in- 

I then left the room, and have been writing ever 
since. And methinks I can never lament the rudeness 
of Lord Merton, as it has more than ever confinned to 
me the esteem of Lord Orville. 



^^^F Evelina in conliaaaltan, 

Sept. 30. 

OH Sir, what a strange incident have I to recite ! 
what a 6eld of conjecture to open I 
Yesterday evening, we aU went to an assembly. 
Lord Orville presented tickets to the whole family, 
and did me the honour, 10 the no small surprise of all 
here, I believe, to dance with me. But cveiy day 
abounds in fresh instances of his condescending 
politeness, and he now takes every opportunity of calling 
me {aijrimd, and his Mister. 
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Evelina in contimiation. 

Oct. I. 

GOOD God, my dear Sir, what a wonderful tale 
have I again to relate! even yet, I am not 
recovered from my extreme surprise. 

Yesterday morning, as soon as I had finished my hasty 
letter, I was summoned to attend a walking party to the 
Hotwells. It consisted only of Mrs. Selwjrn and 
Lord Orville. The latter walked by my side all the 
way, and his conversation dissipated my uneasiness, 
and insensibly restored my serenity. 

At the pump-room, I saw Mr. Macartney; I 
courtsied to him twice ere he would speak to me. 
When he did, I began to apologise for having disap- 
pointed him ; but I did not find it very easy to excuse 
myself, as Lord Orville's eyes, with an expression of 
anxiety that distressed me, turned from him to me, and 
me to him, every word I spoke. Convinced, however, 
that I had really trifled witfi Mr. Macartney, I scrupled 
not to beg his pardon. He was then, not merely 
appeased, but even grateful. 

He requested me to see him to-morrow : but I had 
not the folly to be again guilty of an indiscretion which 
had, already, caused me so much uneasiness ; and there- 
fore I told him, frankly, that it was not in my power, 
at present, to see him, but by accident ; and, to prevent 
his being offended, I hinted to him the reason I could 
not receive him as I wished to do. 

When I had satisfied both him and myself upon this 
subject, I turned to Lord Orville, and saw, with con- 
cern, the gravity of his countenance; I would have 
spoken to him, but knew not how : I believe, however, 
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he read my Uioughtg, for, id a little time, with a mn 
of seriouB smile, he said, "Does Dot Mr. Macartney 
complain of his disappaiouiient ? " 

"Not much, my Lord." 

"And how have you appeased him?" FiadiDg I 
hesitated what to answer, " Am I not your brother," 
conunued he, "and must I not enquire into your 
affairs?" 

" Certainly, ray Lord?" said I, laughing, "I only 
wish it were better worth your Lordship's while." 

" Let me, then, make immediate use of my privilege. 
When shall you see Mr. Macartney again ! " 

"Indeed, my Lord, I can't tell." 

" But, — do you know that I shall not suffer mjr titter 
to make a private appointment '. " 

" Pray, my Lord," cried I eamcBtly, " use that word 
no more ! Indeed, you shock me extremely." 

" That would I not do for the world," cried he ; 
"yet you know not how warmly, how deeply I am 
interested, not only in all your concema, but in all your 

This speech, — the most particular one Lord Orv""" 
had ever made to me, ended < 



time ; for I was too much struck by it to make any 

Soon after, Mr. Macartney, in a low voice, entreated 
me not to deny him IJie gratification of returning the 
money. While he was speaking, the young Lady I 
saw yesterday at the assembly, with a large party, 
entered the pump-room. Mr. Macartney turned as 
pale as death, his voice faltered, and he aeemed not 
to know what he said. I was myself almost equally 
disturbed, by the crowd of confused ideas that occurred 
to me. Good Heaven, thought I, why should he be 
thus agitated ? — is it possible this can be the young 
Lady he loved 1 — 
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In a few minutes, wc quilted the pump-room, and, 
though I twice wished Mr. Macartney good moming, he 
was so absent he did not hear me. 

We did not immediately return to Clifton, as Mra. 
Selwyn had business at a pamphlet-shop. While she 
was looking at some new poema, Lord Orville again 
asked me when I should see Mr. Macartney ? 

" Indeed, my Lord," cried I, " I know not, but 1 
would give the universe for a few moments' conversa- 
tion with him ! " I spoke this with a simple aincerrty, 
and was not aware of the force of my own words. 

" The universe ! " repeated he ; " Good God, Misa 
Anville, do you say this to me ? " 

"I would gay it," returned I, "to any body, my 

" I beg your pardon," smd he, in a voice thai 
shewed him (ll-pleased, " I am answered ! " 

" My Lord," cried I, " you must not judge hardly 
of me, I spoke inadvertently ; but if you knew the 

E infill suspense I suffer at this moment, you would not 
surprieed at what I have said," 

"And would a meeting with Mr. Macartney relieve 
yon from that suspense ? " 

" Yes, my Lord, two words might be aulficient." 

"Would to Heaven," cried he, after a short pause, 
** that I were worthy to know their import ! " 

"Worthy, ray Lordl^O, if that were all, your 
Lordship could ask nothing I should not be ready to 
answer ! If I were but at liberty to speak, I should be 
proud of your Lordship's enquiries ; but indeed I am 
not, I have not any right to communicate the affairs of 
Mr. Macartney, — your Lordship cannot suppose I have," 

" I will own to you," answered he, " I know not 
•aihai to suppose ; yet there seems a frankness even in 
your mystery, — and such an air of openness in your 
Wnntenance, that I aro willing to hope- ** 
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■tapped a moment, and then added, " This meeting, 
you aay, ia essendal to your repose ! " 

" I did not say liat, my Lord ; but yet I have the 
most important reaions for wiahiog to speak to him." 

He paused a few minutes, and then said, with 
warmth, " Yea, you iha/l speak to him ! — I will myself 
assist you ! Miss Anville, I am sure, cannot form a 
wish against propriety, I will ask no questions, I will 
rely upon her owo purity, and uninformed, blindfold sa 
I am, I will serve her with all my power ! " And 
then he went into the shop, leaving me so strangely 
affected by his generous behaviour, that I almost wished 
to follow him with my thanks. 

When Mrs. Selwyn had transacted her affairs, we 
returned home. 

The moment dinner was over. Lord Orville went 
out, and did not come back till just as we were aum- 
mooed to supper. This is the longest time he has 
spent from the house since I have been at Cliftoo, and 
you cannot imagine, my dear Sir, how much I misBed 
him. I scarce knew before how inlinitely I am in- 
debted to him alone for the happiness I have enjoyed 
amce I have been at Mrs. Beaumont's. 

As I generally go downstairs last, he came to me the 
moment the ladies had passed by, and said, " Shall you 
be at home to-morrow morning ?" 

" I believe so, my Lord." 

" And will you, then, receive a viator for me J " 

" For you, my Lord ? " 

" Yes i — I have made acquaintance with Mr. 
Macartney, and he has promised to call upon me to- 
morrow about three o'clock." 

And then, taking my hand, he led me down stairs. 

O Sir! — was there ever such another man as Lord 
Orville ? — Yes, oMi other oow xesjdes at B erry Hill ! ^ 

This morning there has been a great dearof company 
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here, but at the time appointed by Lord Orville, doubt- 
less with that consideratioD, the parlour is almost always 
empty, as every body is dressing. 

Mrs. Beaumont, however, was not gone up stairs, 
when Mr. Macartney sent in his name. 

Lord Orville immediately said, " Beg the fayour of 
him to walk in. You see. Madam, that I consider 
myself as at home." 

** I hope so," answered Mrs. Beaumont, ** or I 
should be very uneasy." 

Mr. Macartney then entered. I believe we both 
felt very conscious to whom the visit was paid: but 
Lord Orville received him as his own guest, and not 
merely entertained him as such while Mrs. Beaumont 
remained in the room, but for some time after she had 
left it ; a delicacy that saved me from the embarrassment 
I should have felt, had he immediately quitted us. 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr. Macartney 
a book, — for I, too, by way of pretence for continuing 
in the room, pretended to be reading, — and begged he 
would be so good as to look it over, while he answered 
a note, which he would dispatch in a few minutes, and 
return to him. 

When he was gone, we both parted with our books, 
and Mr. Macartney, again producing the paper with the 
money, besought me to accept it. 

" Pray," said I, still declining it, " did you know 
the young lady who came into the pump-room yesterday 
mormng ? " 

" Know her ! " repeated he, changing colour, ** Oh, 
but too well ! " 

" Indeed ! " 

" Why, Madam, do you ask ? " 

** 1 must beseech you to satisfy me further upon this 
subject ; pray tell me who she is ? " 

** Inviolably as I meant to keep my secret, I cap 
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refuse you, Madam, nothing ; — that lady — la the 
daughter of Sir John Belmont ! — of my father 1 " 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried I, involuntarily laying 
my hand on his arm, "you are then ", — my brother, 1 
would have said, but my voice failed me, and I buret 

" Oh, Madam," cried he, " what does this mean ? — 
What can thus distress you I " 

I could not aoawer, but held out my hand to him. 
He seemed gready surprised, and talked in high terms of 
my condeacenaioQ. 

" Spare yourself," cried I, wiping my eyes, " spare 
yourself this mistake,^you have a rfghl to all I can do 
for you ( the similarity of our circumstances " 

We were then interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Selwyo ; and Mr. Macartney, finding no probability of 
our being left alone, was obliged to take leave, though, 
1 believe, very reluctandy, while in such suspense. 

Mrs. Selwyn then, by dint of interrogatories, drew 
from me the state of this affair. She is so penetrating, 
that there is do possibility of evading to give her 
satisfacuon. 

Is not this a strange event i Good Heaven, how 
httle did I think that the viats I so unwillingly paid at 
Mr. Branghton'a would have introduced me to ao near 
a relation ! I will never again regret the time I spent 
in town this summer : a circumstance so fortunate will 
alwaya make me think of it with pleasure. 

I have just received your letter, — and it has almost 
broken my heait ! — Oh, Sir! the illusion is over 
indeed !^How vainly have I flattered, how misiTably 
deceived myself [ Long since, doubtfiil of the situation 
of my heart, I dreaded a scrutiny, — hut now, now that 
I liave so long escajicd, 1 began, indeed, to think my 
tatety insured, to hope that my fears were cauielesa, and 
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to believe that my good ojHDion and eateem of Lord 
Orville might be owned without suapicion, and felt 
without danger ; — miserably deceived, indeed ! 

Hit tight it baneful to my repQie, — hit lociety is death to 
mj future tranquillitj I Oh, Lord Orrille, could I have 
believed that a friendship so grateful to my heart, so 
soothing to my distresses, — a friendship which, in every 
respect, did me so much honour, would only serve to 
embitter all ray fijture moments!- — What a strange, what 
an unhappy circumatance, that my gratitude, though so 
jusdy excited, should be bo fatal to my peace ! 

Yes, Sir, I luili quit him ; — would to Heaven I 
could at this moment without seeing him again, — 
without trusting to my now conscious emotion! — Oh, 
Lord Orville, how little do you know the evils I owe 
you ! how little suppose that, when most digniiied by 
your attention, I was most to be pitied, — and when 
moat exalted by your notice, you were most my enemy ! 

You, Sir, relied upon my ignorance ;— I, aiaa, upon 
your experience j and, whenever I doubted the weak- 
ness of my heart, the idea that you did not suspect it, 
reassured me, — restored my courage, and confirmed 
my error ! — Yet am I most sensible of the kindness of 
your silence. 

Oh, Sir ! why have I ever quitted you ! why been 
exposed to dangers to which I am so unequal \ 

But I will leave this place, — leave Lord Orville, — 
leave him, perhaps, for ever ! — no matter ; your counsel, 
your goodness, may teach me how to recover the peace 
and the serenity of which my unguarded folly hai 
beguiled me. To you alone do I trust, — in you alone 
confide for every fiture hope I may form. 

The more I consider the parting with Lord Orville, 
the less fortitude do I feel to bear the separation ;- 
the friendship ■ ■ • . ■ .■_ 
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solicitude to oblige me, — all, all to be given up U 



No, I cannot tell him I am going, — I dare not truat 
myself to take leave of him, — 1 will run away without 
seeing him : — implicitly will I follow your advice, avoid 
hia sight, and shun his society ! 

To-raorrow morning I will set off for Berry Hill. 
MrK. Selwyn and Mrs. Beaumont shall alone know my 
And to-day, — I will spend id my owd 
The readiness of my obedience is the only 
:an offer, for the weakness which calls for 
its exertion. 

Can you, will you, moat honoured, most dear Sir ! 
sole prop by which the poor Evelina is supported,~can 
you without reproach, without displeasure, receive the 
child you have so carefully reared, — from whose educa- 
tion better fruit might have been expected, and who, 
blushing for her unworthiness, fears to meet the eye by 
which she has been cherished ? — Oh yes, I am sure you 
will ! Your Evelina's errors are those of the judgment, 
— and you, I well know, pardon ali but those of the 
heart! 



Evelina ia cenlinaalSoH. 

Clifton, October ist. 

1HAVE only time, my dearest Sir, for three words, 
to overtake my last letter, and prevent your ex- 
pecdng me immediately ; for, when I communi- 
cated my intention to Mrs. Selwyn, she would not hear 
of it, and declared it would be highly ridiculous for me 
to go before I received an answer to my intelligence 
concerning the journey from Paris. She has, therefore, 
insisted upon my waiting till your next letter arrives. 
I hope you will not be displeased at my compliance, 
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though it 18 rather against my own jtdgment ; bat Mrs. 
Selwyn quite overpowered me with the force of her 
arguments. I will, however, see very little of Lord 
Orville ; I will never come down stairs before break- 
fast ; give up all my walks in the garden, — seat myself 
next to Mrs. Selwyn, and not merely avoid his con- 
versation, but shun his presence. I will exert all the 
prudence and all the resolution in my power, to prevent 
this short delay from giving you any further uneasi- 
ness. 

Adieu, my dearest Sir. I shall not now leave Clifton 
till I have your directions. 



abetter %%%JJJ. 

EveUna m cottHnuation* 

October 2. 

YESTERDAY, from the time I received your 
kind, though heart-piercing letter, I kept my 
room, — for I was equally unable and unwilling 
to see Lord Orville : but this morning, finding I seemed 
destined to pass a few days longer here, I endeavoured 
to calm my spirits, and to appear as usual ; though I 
determined to avoid him to the utmost of my power. 
Indeed, as I entered the parlour, when called to break- 
fast, my thoughts were so much occupied with your 
letter, that I felt as much confusion at his sight, as if 
he had himself been informed of its contents. 

Mrs. Beaumont made me a slight compliment upon 
my recovery, for I had pleaded illness to excuse keeping 
my room : Lady Louisa spoke not a word : but Lord 
Orville, little imagining himself the cause of my indis- 
position, enquired concerning my health with the most 
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I could not help observing that ray reserve surprised 
him ; yet he persisted in his civiliues, and seemed to 
wish to remove it. But I paid him very little atten- 
tion ; and the moment breakfast was over, instead of 
taking a book, or walking in the garden, I retired to my 

Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn came to tell me that Lord 
Orville had been proposing I should take an airing, and 
persuading her to let him drive us both in his phaeton. 
She delivered the message with an archness that made 
me blush ; and added, that an airing, in my Lord 
Orville I carriage, could not fail to revive roy spirits. 
There is no possibility of escaping her discernment ; she 
has frequently rallied me upon his Lordship's attention, 
— and, alas ! upon the pleasure with which I have 
received it ! However, I absolutely refused the oiFer. 

"Well," said she, laughing, "1 cannot just now 
indulge you with any solicitation ; for, to tell you the 
truth, I have business to transact at the Wells, and am 
glad to be excused myself. I would ask you to walk 
with mc, — but since Lard Orville is refused, I have not 
the presumption to hope for success." 

" Indeed," cried I, " you are mistaken ; I will 
attend _j'OB with pleasure." 

" O rare coquetry ! " cried she ; " surely it must be 
ii could not have been imbibed 
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I had not spirits to answer her, and therefore put on 
my hat and cloak in silence. 

" I presume," condnued she, drily, " his Lordship 
may walk with us." 

" If so. Madam," said I, " you will have a com- 
paaion, and I will stay at home. 
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"My dear child,** cried she, "did you bring the 
certificate of your birth with you ? " 

** Dear Madam, no ! ** 

" Why then, we shall never be known again at Berry 
Hill." 

I felt too conscious to enjoy her pleasantry ; but I 
believe she was determined to torment me; for she 
asked if she could inform Lord Orville that I desired 
him not to be of the party ? 

" By no means, Madam ; — but, indeed, I had rather 
not walk myself." 

" My dear," cried she, " I really do not know you 
this morning, — ^you have certainly been taking a lesson 
of Lady Louisa." 

She then went down stairs ; but presently returning, 
told me she had acquainted Lord Orville that I did not 
choose to go out in the phaeton, but preferred a walk, 
We^a'tiie with her, by way of variety. 

I said nothing, but was really vexed. She bid me 
go down stairs, and said she would follow immediately. 

Lord Orville met me in the hall. " I fear," said he, 
** Miss Anville is not yet quite well ? " and he would 
have taken my hand, but I turned from him, and, 
courtsying slightly, went into the parlour. 

Mrs. Beaumont and Lady Louisa were at work: 
Lord Merton was talking with the latter ; for he has now 
made his peace, and is again received into ^vour. 

I seated myself, as usual, by the window. Lord 
Orville, in a few minutes, came to me, and said, ** Why 
is Miss Anville so grave ? " 

" Not grave, my Lord," said I, " only stupid ; ** and 
I took up a book. 

" You will go," said he, after a short pause, " to the 
assembly to-night ? " 

" No, my Lord, certainly not." 

" Neither, then, will T ; for I should be sorry to sully 



the remembraace T have of the hapfuness I enjoyed at 
the last.'* 

Mrs. Selwyn then coming in, general enquiries were 
made, to all but me, of who would go to the assembly : 
Lord Orville instantly declared he had letters to write 
at home ; but every one else settled to go. 

I then hastened Mrs. Selwyn away, though not before 
ahe had saidlo Lord Orville, "Pray, has your Lordship 
obtained Miss Anville'a leave to favour ub with your 

"I have not, Madam," answered he, " had the vanity 
lo ask it." 

During our walk, Mrs. Selwyn tormented me un- 
mercifully. She lold me, that since I declined any 
addition to our party, I must, doubtless, be conscious of 
my own powers of entertainment ; and begged me, 
therefore, to exert them freely. 1 repented a thousand 
times having consented to walk alone with her ; for 
though I made the most painful efforts to appear in 
spirits, her raillery quite overpowered me, 

We went first to the pump-room. It was fiJl of 
company ! and the moment we entered I heard a mur- 
muring of, " Thal'i the ! " and, to my great confiiaon, I 
saw every eye turned towards me. I pulled my hat over 
my face, and, by the assistance of Mrs. Selwyn, en- 
deavoured to screen myielf from observation : neverthe- 
less, I found I was so much the object of general 
attention, that I entreated her to h;istcn away. But 
unfortunately, she had entered into conversation, very 
earnestly, with a gentleman of her acquaintance, anil 
would not listen to me, but raid, chat if I was tired of 
waiting, I might walk on to the milliner'a with the 
Miss Watkins, two young ladies I had seen at Mrs. 
Beaumont's, who were going thither. 

I accepted the otfer very readily, and away we went. 
But we had not gone duee yards, before we were 
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followed by a party of young meoi who took every 
possible opportunity of looking at us, and, as they walked 
behind, talked aloud, in a manner at once unintelligible 
and absurd. ** Ves," cried one, ** 'tis certainly she ! — 
mark but her blushing cheek ! " 

** And then her eye^ — ^her downcast eye I '*-^-cried 
another. 

^* True, oh, most true," said a third, ^ every heaxsty is 
her ownJ^ 

'*But then," said the first, ^<her mind^ — now the 
difficulty is, to find out the truth of that^ for she will not 
say a word." 

<< She is Hmdy** answered another ; ** mark but her 
Hmid air** 

During this conversation, we walked on silent and 
quick; as we knew not to whom it was particularly 
addressed, we were all equally ashamed, and equally 
desirous to avoid such unaccountable observations. 

Soon after, we were caught in a shower of rain. We 
hurried on, and these gentlemen, following us, offered 
their services in the most pressing manner, begging us to 
make use of their arms ; and while I almost ran, in 
order to avoid their impertinence, I was suddenly met by 
Sir Clement Willoughby ! 

We both started ; " Good God ! " he exclaimed, 
** Miss Anville ! " and then, regarding my tormentors 
with an air of displeasure, he earnestly enquired, if 
any thing had alarmed me ? 

" No, no ; " cried I, for I found no difficulty, now, 
to disengage myself from these youths, who, probably, 
concluding from the commanding air of Sir Clement, 
that he had a right to protect me, quietly gave way to 
him, and entirely quitted us. 

With his usual impetuosity he then began a thousand 
enquiries, accompanied with as many compliments ; and 
he told me, that he arrived at Bristol but this morning. 
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which he had entitcljr devoted to endeavours to discover 
where I lodged. 

"Did you know, then," said I, "that I was at 

Bristol i " 

"Would to Heaven," cried he, "that I couU re- 
main in ignorance of your proceedings with the same 
contentment you do of mine ! then should I not for 
ever journey upon the wings of hope, to meet my own 
despair ! Tou cannot even judge of the cruelty of my 
hte, for the ease and serenity of your mind, incapacitates 
you from feeling for the agitation of mine ! " 

The ease and serenity of my mind ! alas, how litde 
do I merit those words ! 

" But," added he, " had accidinl brought me hither, 
had I not knownof your journey, the voice of fame would 
have proclaimed it to me instantly upon my arrival." 

" The voice of fame ! " repeated I. 

" Yes, for your's was the first name I heard at the 
pump-room. But had I not heard your name, such a 
description could have painted no one else." 

" Indeed," said I, " I do not understand you." 
But just then arriving at the milliner's, our conversa- 
tion ended ; for Miss Watkins called me to look at 
caps and ribbons- 
Sir Clement, however, has the art of being always al 
home 1 he was very soon engaged, as busily as ourselves, 
in looking at lace ruffles. Yet he took an opportunity 
of saying to me, in a low voice, " How charmed I am 
to see you look so well ! I was told you were ill, — but 
I never saw you in better health, — never more infinitely 

I turned away, to examine the ribbons, and soon after 
Mrs. Selwyn made her appearance. I found that she 
was acquainted with Sir Clement, and her manner of 
speaking to him, convinced me that he WW 9 favourite 
with her. 
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When their mutual compliments n 

to me, and said, " Pray, Miss Anv 
you live without nourishment ! " 

" Indeed, Ma'am," said I, laoghbg, " I have t 
tried." 

" Because so long, aad oo longer," aoiwered t 
" you may remain at Bristol." 

"Why, what is the matter. Ma'am?" 

"The matter! — why, all the ladiea are at open war 
with you, — the whole pumj^-room is in contusion ; and 
you, innocent aa you pretend to look, are the cause. 
However, if you take my advice, you will be very care- 
ful how you eat and drink during your stay." 

1 begged her to explain herself: and she then told 
me, that a copy of verses had been dropi in the pumjj- 
i-oom, and read there aloud : " The Beauties of the 
Wells," said she, "are all mentioned, but you are the 
Venus to whom the prize is given." 

** Is ii then possible," cried Sir Clement, " that you 
have not seen these verses J" 

" I hardly know," answered I, " whether any body 

" I assure you," said Mrs, Selwyn, " it you give 
the invention of them, you do me an honour I by 
means deserve." 

" I wrote down in my tablets," said Sir demerit,' 
" the stanzas which concein Mias Anrille, this morning 
at the pump-room ; and I will do myself the honour of 
cop5ring them for her this evening." 

" But why the part that concerns Mui Jln-vUU ? " 
said Mrs. Selwyn ; "did you ever see her before this 
morning ? " 

" O yes," answered he, " I have had that happiness 
frequently at Captain Mirvan's. Too, too frequently I ", 
added he, in a low voice, as Mrs. Selwyn turned b * ' 
miUiner: and, as soon as she was occupied in e: 
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some trimmings, be came to me, and, almost whether I 
would or not, entered into cooveraalion witli me. 

" I have a thousand things," cried he, " to aajr to 
you. Pray where are you ? " 

" With Mrs. Selwyn, Sir." 

"Indeed! — then, for once, Chance is my friend. 
And how long have you been here ? " 

" About three weeks." 

" Good Heaven ! what an anxious search have I 
had, to discover your abode, since you so suddenly left 
town ! The termagant Madame Duva! refused me all 
intelligence. Oh, Miss Anville, did you know what I 
have endured ! the sleepless, restless state of suspense I 
have been tortured with, you could not, all cruel as you 
are, you could not have received me with such frigid 
indifference ! 

» Ram>idya\i, Sir!" 

" Why, is not my visit to you ? Do you think I 
should have made this journey but for the liappiness of 
again seeing you .' " 

" Indeed it is possible I might, — since so many 
others do." 

" Cruel, cruel girl ! you inow that I adore you ! 
you know you are the mistress of my soul, and arbitress 
of my fete ! " 

Mrs. Selwyn then advancing to us, he assumed a 
more disengaged air, and asked if he should not have 
the pleasure of seeing her in the evening, at the 
assembly J 

" Oh yes," cried she, " we shall certainly be there j so 
you may bring the verses with you, if Miss Anville can 
wait for thera so long." 

" I hope, then," returned he, " that you wUl do me 
tlie honour to dance with me," 

I thanked him, but said I should not be at the 
assembly. 
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" Not be at the assembly ! " cried Mr*. Selw] 
"Why, have you, too, letters to v 

She looked at me with a signiBcant archness thsP 
mude me colour ; and I hastily answered, " No, indeed, 
Ma'i ■ " 
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" You have not ! " cried she, yet more drily, 
pray, my dear, do you stay at home to help, — i 
Jmfltr others ? " 

" To do neither, Ma'am," answered I, in much 
fusion ; " ao, if you please, I will nol stay at home. 

" You allow me, then," said Sir Clement, 
for the honour of your hand ? " 

I only bowed, — for the dread of Mrs. 
rdllery made me not dare refuse him. 

Soon after this we walked home ; Sir Clement 
accompanied us, and the conversatioo that parsed 
between Mrs. Selwyn and him was supported in so 
lively a manner, that I should have been much enter- 
t^ned, had my mind been more at ease : but alas I I 
could think of nothing but the capricious, the unmeaning 
appearance which the alteration in my conduct must 
make in the eyes of Lord Orville. And, much as I 
wish to avoid him, greatly as I desire to save myself 
from having my weakness known to him, — yet I can- 
not endure to incur his ill opinion, — and, unacquainted 
as he is with the reasons by which I am actuated, how 
can he fait contemning a change, to him so unaccount- 
able J 

As we entered the garden, he was the first object we 
saw. He advanced to meet us, and I could not help 
observing, that at sight of each other both he and Sir 
Clement changed colour. 

We went into the parlour, where we found the same 
party we had left. Mrs. Selwyn presented Sir Clement 
to Mrs. Beaumont ; Lady Louisa and Lord Mcrton he 
teemed well acquainted with already. 



The conversation was upon tlie general subjects, of 
the weather, the company at the Wells, and the news of 
the ilay. But Sir Clement, drawing his chair next to 
mine, took every opportumty of addressing himself to 
me in particular. 

I could not but remark the striking difference of iSu 
attention, and that of Lord Orville : the latter has such 
gentleness of manners, such delicacy of conduct, and an 
air so respectful, that, when he flatters moat, he never 
distresses, and when he most confers honour, appears to 
receive it ! The former obtrudes his attention, and_/brc« 
mine ; it is so pointed, that it always confuses me, and 
so public, that it attracts general notice. Indeed, I have 
sometimes thought that he would rather mlth, than 
dislike to have his partiality for me known, as he takes 
great care to prevent my being spoken to by any but 
himself. 

When, at length, he went away. Lord Orville took 
his seat, and said, with a half-smile, " Shall / call Sir 
Clement, — or will yau call me an usurper, for taking 
this place ? — You mnkc rac no answer ? — Must I then 
suppose that Sir Clement — " 

" It is little worth your Lordship's while," said I, " to 
suppose any thing upon so insignificant an occasion." 

"Pardon me," cried he, — "to mc nothing is in- 
agnificant in which you are concerned." 

To this I made no answer, neither did he say any 
thing more till the ladies retired to dress ; and tiien, 
when I would have followed them, he stopped me, 
saying, " One moment, I entreat you ! " 

I turned back, and he went on,—" I greatly fear 
that I have been so unfortunate as to offend you ; yet 
so repugnant to my very soul is the idea, that I know 
not how to suppose it possible I can unwittingly have 
done the thing in the world that, designedly, I would 
wish to avoid." 
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" No, indeed, my Lord, you have noi ! " smcI I. 

"Yon sigh ! " cried he, taking my hand, " would to 
HeavcD I were the sharer of your uneasiness whence- 
soever it springs ! with what earnestness would I not 
struggle to alleviate it !— Tell mc, my dear Miss 
AnviJle, — my new-adopted sister, my sweet aod roost 
amiable friend 1 — tel! me, I beseech you, if I can afford 



" None, none, my Lord," cried I, withdrawing my 
hand, and moving towards the door. 

" Is it then impossible I can serve you ? — perhaps you 
wish to see Mr. Macartney again ? " 

" No, my Lord." And I held the door open. 

" I am not, I own, sorry for that. Yet, oh. Miss 
Anville, there it a question, — there is a conjecture, — I 
know not how to mention, because I dread the result '. 
— But I see you are in haste ; — perhaps in the evening 
I may have the honour of a longer conversation, — Yet 
one thing wiU you have the goodness to allow me to 
ask J Did you, this morning, when you went to the 
Welle, — cUd you inovr who you shooJd meet there -' " 

"Wlio, my Lord?" 

" I beg your pardon a thousand times for a curiosity 
60 unlicensed, — but I will say no more at present." 

He bowed, expecting me go, — and then, with quick 
steps, but a heavy heart, I came to my own room. His 
question, I am sure, meant Sir Clement Wilioughby ; 
and, had I not imposed upon myself the severe task of 
avoiding, flying Lord Orville with all my power, I 
would instantly have sadalied him of my ignorance of 
Sir Clement's journey. And yet more did I long to 
say something of the assembly, since I found he depended 
Ujion my spending the evening at liome. 

1 did not go down stairs again till the family was 
assembled to dinner. My dress, I saw, struck Lord 
OiviUe with astoniGlimcnt ; and I was myself so much 
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insteady, that I 



ashamed of appearing whimsical i 
could not look up. 

" I underetood," taid Mrs. Beaumont, " that Miss 
Anville did not go out this eTCning," 

" Her intention in the morning," said Mrs. Selwyn, 
" was to stay at home ; but there is a fascinating power 
in an Miemhiy, which, upon second thoughts, is not to 
be resisted." 

"The assembly!" cried Lord Orville; "are you 
then going to tJie assembly?" 

I made no answer ; and we all took our places at 



table. 



t difficulty that I contrived to give 
3 determined to adhere to 
etter, though I saw that 
unfounded at my visible 



np my usual seat i but I v 
the promise in my yesterday's 
Lord Orville seemed quite c 
endeavours to avoid him. 

After dinner, we all went int 
gether, as there were no gentlen 
ship ; and then, before I could place myself out of his 
way, he said, " You are then really going to the 
assembly ? — May I ask if you shall dance I " 

" I believe not, — my Lord." 

" If I did not fear," continued he, " that you would 
be tired of the same partner at two following assemblies, 
I would give up my letter- writing till to-morrow, and 
solicit the honour of your hand." 

" If I do diincc," said I, in great confusion, " I 
believe I am enjiagfd." 

" Engaged ! " cried he, with earnestness, " May I 
ask to whom?" 

"To — Sir Clement Willougbby, my Lord." 

He said nothing, but looked very little pleased, and 
did not address himself to me any more all the after- 
noon. Oh, Sir ! — thus situated, how comfortless were 
the feelings of your Evelina ! 
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Early in the evening, with his accustomed aanduity. 
Sir Clement came to conduct us to the assembly. He 
soon contrived to seat himself next me, and, in a low 
voice, paid me so many compliments, that I knew not 
which way to look. 

Lord Orville hardly spoke a word, and his coun- 
tenance was grave and Uioughtful ; yet, whenever I 
raised my eyes, his, I perceived, were directed towards 
me, though instantly, upon meeting mine, he looked 
another way. 

In a short time. Sir Clement, taking fix>m his pocket 
a folded paper, said, almost in a whisper, ** Here, love- 
liest of women, you will see a faint, an unsuccessfid 
attempt to paint the object of all my adoration ! yet, 
weak as are the lines for the purpose, I envy beyond 
expression the happy mortal who has dared to make the 
effort." 

" I will look at them,'* said I, " some other time.** 
For, conscious that I was observed by Lord Orville, I 
could not bear he should see me take a written paper, 
so privately offered, from Sir Clement. But Sir Clement 
is an impracticable man, and I never succeeded in any 
attempt to frustrate whatever he had planned. 

" No,*' said he, still in a whisper, " you must take 
them now, while Lady Louisa is away ; *' for she and 
Mrs. Selwyn were gone up stairs to finish their dress, " as 
she must by no means see them." 

" Indeed," said I, " I have no intention to shew 
them." 

" But the only way," answered he, " to avoid sus- 
picion, is to take them in her absence. I would have 
read them aloud myself, but that they are not proper to be 
seen by any body in this house, yourself and Mrs. Selwyn 
excepted." 

Then again he presented me the paper, which I now 
was obliged to take, as I found declining it was vain. 



But I was sOL'ry that this actioa should be seeo, and the 
whiapering remarked, iliough the purport of the conver- 
sation was left to conjecture. 

As I held it in my hand, Sir Clement teazed me to 
look at it immediately j and told me, the reason he 
could not produce the lines publicly, was, that among 
the ladies who were mentioned, and supposed to be 
rejected, was Lady Louisa Larpent. I am much con- 
cerned at this circumstance, as I cannot doubt but that 
it will render me more disagreeable to her than ever, if 
she should hear of it. 

I will now copy the verses, which Sir Clement would 
not let me rest till I had read. 



I 



See last advance, with bashful grace. 
Downcast eye, and blushing cbedc, 

Timid ait, and beauteous lace, 
Anville, — whom the GntECS seek. 



Artleii 



I am sure, my dear Sir, you will not wonder that a 
panegyric such as this, should, iu reading, give me the 
greatest confusion ; and, unfortunately, before I had 
finished it, the ladies returned. 

" What have you there, my dear ! " said Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

uid I, hastily folding, and 



" Nothing, Ma'an- 

putting it in my pocki 

" And has tiolhin^ 

Orrille 



cried she, " the power of 



a deep wgh which escaped Lord 
:, reached my ears, and gave me 
■which I dare not mention ! 
Lord Merfon then handed Lady Louisa and Mrs, 
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Beaumont to the latter's carriage. Mrs. Selwyn 
the way to Sir Clement's, who handed me in after bi 

During the ride, I did not once speak ; but when 
came to the assembly- rooni, Sir Clement wok care that 
I should not preserre my silence. He asked me im- 
mediately to dance ; I begged him to excuse me, and 
seek Gome other partner. But on the contrary, he told 
me he was very glud I would sit still, as he had a 
million of things to say to me. 

He then began to tell me how much he had suffered 
from absence ; how greidy he was alarmed when he 
heard I had left town, and how cruelly difficult he had 
found it to trace nie j which, at last, he could only do 
by sacrificing another week to Captain Mirvan, 

"And Howard Grove," continued he, "which, at 
my first visit, I tliought the most delightfiil spot upon 
earth, now appeared to be the most dismal, the face of 
the country seemed altered: the walks which I had 
thought most pleasant, were now most stupid : Lady 
Howard, who had appeared a chearful and respectable 
old lady, now seemed in the common John Trot style 
of other aged dames : Mrs. Mirvan, whom I had 
esteemed as an amiable piece of still-life, now became' 
so insipid, that I could hardly keep awake ' 
pany : the daughter too, whom I had regarded as > 
good-humoured, pretty sort of a girl, now seemed 
insignificant for notice : and as to the Captain, I had 
always thought him a booby, — but now he appeared a 

" Indeed, Sir Clement," cried I, angrily, " I will 
not hear you talk thus of my best friends." 

" 1 beg your pardon," said he, " but the Contrast 
' « mentioned.'' 



1 



He then asked what I thought of the V' 



" Either," 



1 r, "they a 



n ironically, i 
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Such a profusion of complin- 
obliged to prapoee dancing, i 



3 ensued, that E w.is 
)wn defence. When 

^ stood up, " I intended," said he, " to have dis- 
covered the author by his looks ; but I find you bo 
much the geaeraj loadstone of attention, that my sus- 
picions change their object every moment. Surety you 
must yourself have some knowledge who he is >. " 

I told him, no. Vet, my dear Sir, I must own to 
you, I have no doubt but that Mr. Macartney must be 
the author ; no one else would apeak of me so partially i 
and, indeed, his poetical turn puts it, with me, beyond 
dispute. 

He asked me a thousand questions concerning Lord 
Orville ; how long he had been at Bristol ?— what 
time I had spent at Clifton i — whether he rode out 
every morning i — whether I ever trusted myself ld a 
phaeton i and a muldtude of other enquiries, all tend- 
ing to discover if I was honoured with much of his 
Lordship's attention, and all made with his usual 
freedom and impetuosity. 

Fortunately, as I much wished to retire early, Lady 
Louisa makes a point of being among the first who quit 
the rooms, and therefore we got home in very tolerable 

Lord Orville's reception of us was grave and cold . 
far from distinguishing me, as usual, by particulai 
civilities. Lady Louisa herself could not have seen me 
enter the room with more frigid unconcern, nor have 
more scrupulously avoided honouring me with any notice. 
But chieSy I was struck to see, that he suffered Sir 
Clement, who stayed supper, to sit between us, without 
any effort to prevent us, though dll then, he had seemed 
to be even tenacious of a seat next mine. 

Thia little circumstance affected me more than I can 
express : yet I endeavoured to r^ace at it, since neglect 
and indifference from him may be my best friends. — 



Diit, alas ! — m suddenly, so abruptly to fbrieic h!s atten- 
don ! — to loK his friendship [ — Oh Sir, these thoughts 
pierced my bouI ! — scarce could 1 keep my Eeat; for 
not all my efforts could restraia the tears from crickliog 
down my cheeks : however, as Lord Orville saw them 
not, for Sir Clement's head was constantly between lU, 
I tried to collect my spirits, and succeeded so far as to 
keep my place with decency till Sir Clement took 
leave : and then, not daring to trust my eyes to meet 
those of Lord Orville, I retired. 

I have been writing ever since ; for, certain that 1 
could not sleep, I would not go to bed. Tell me, my 
dearest Sir, if you posaihiy can, tell me that you approve 
my change of conduct, — lell me that my altered 
beiiaviour to Lord Orville is right, — that my Hying his 
society, and avoiding his civilities, are actions which 
you would have dictated. — Tell me this, and the sacri- 
fices I have made will comfort me in the midst of my 
regret, — for never, never can I cease to regret that I 
have lost the friendship of Lord Orville !— Oh Sir, I 
have slighted, have rejected,^have thrown it away !-— 
No matter, it was an honour I merited not to preserve,— 
and I now see, — that my mind was unequal to BXUism 
without danger. 

Yet so strong is the desire you have implanted in 
to act with uprightness and propriety, that, howeiw tJ 
weakness of my heart may distreiis and afflict me, it 
never, I humbly trust, render me wilfully c 
The wish of doing well governs every other, : 
concerns my conduct, — for am I not your child ? — the 
creature of your own forming? — Yet, oh Sir, friend, 
parent of my heart! — my feelings are all at war with 
my duties i and, while I most struggle to acquire self- 
approbadon, my peace, my happiness, my hopes, — are 
lost ! 

'Tis you alone can compose a mind so ci'uellj 



agitated ; you, I welt koow, can feel pity for the wcak- 
to which you are a stranger ; and, though you 
the affliction, soothe and comrort the afflicted. 






Hitter ].¥f IF. 

JOr. rJlarj to E-oenna. 



I, Oct. 9 



Berry Hill 

YOUR last communication, my dearest child, is in- 
deed aatoniahing ; that an acknowledged daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Belmont should be at 
Bristol, and still my Evelina bear tlie name of Anville, 
is to me inexplicable : yet the mystery of the letter to 
Lady Howard prepared me to expect something extra- 
ordinary upon Sir John Belmont's retuJTi to England. 

Whosoever this young lady may be, it is certain she 
now takes a place to whicli you have a right indisput- 
able. An after-msrriagt I never heard of j yet, Buppoa- 
ing such a one to have happened. Miss Evelyn was 
certainly the first wife, and therefore her daughter 
must, at least, be eodded to the name of Belmont. 

Either there are circumstances in this affair at present 
utterly incomprehensible, or else some strange and most 
atrocious firaud has been practised ; which of these two 
is the case, it now behoves us to enquire. 

My reluctance to diis step, gives way to my convic- 
tion of its propriety, ance the reputation of your dear 
and much-injured mother must now either be fully 
cleared from blemish, or receive its fmal and indelible 
wound. 

The public appearance of a daughter of Sir John 
Belmont will revive d:e remembrance of Miss Evelyn's 
story in all who have heard it, — who the mother wan, 
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will be universally demanded,— and if any other Lady 
Belmont should be named, — die birth of my Evelina 
will receive a nigma, ugainst which honour, truth, and 
innocence, may appeal in vain ! a stigma which will 
eternally blast the fair lame of her virtuous mother, and 
cast upon her blameless self the odium of a title, which 
not all her purity can rescue from established shame and 
dishonour I 

No, my dear child, no ; I will not quietly suffer the 
ashes of your mother to be treated with ignominy ! 
Her spotless character shall be justified to the world, — 
her marriage shall be acknowledged, and her child shall 
bear the name to which she is lawfidly entided. 

It is tnie, that Mre. Mirvan would conduct this aflair 
with more delicacy than Mrs. Selwyn ; yet, perhaps, to 
save dme is, of all considerations, the most important, 
since the longer this mystery is suffered to continue, the 
more difficult may be rendered its explanation. The 
sooner, therefore, you can set out for town, the 
formidable will be your task. 

Let not your timidity, my dear lore, depress 
spirits : I shall, indeed, tremble for you at a meeung m 
singular, and bo affecting, yet there can be no doubt of 
the success of your application ; I enclose a letter from 
your unhappy mother, written and reserved purposely 
for this occasion : Mrs. Clinton, too, who attended her 
in her last illness, must accompany you to town.— -But 
without any other certificate of your birth, that which 
you carry in your countenance, as it could not be effected 
by artifice, so it cannot admit of a doubt. 

And now, my Evelina, committed, at length, to the 
care of your real parent, receive the fervent prayers, 
wishes, and blessings, of him who so fondly adoptedn 

May'st thou. Oh child of my bosom ! may'st d 
in this change of situation, experience no change oT 
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poaition ! but receive with humility, and support with 
meekness, the elevation to which thou art rising ! May 
thy mannerti, language, and deportment, ail evince that 
modest equanimity, and chearfU gratitude, whicli Dot 
merely deserve, but dignify proBperity ! May'st thou, 
to the last moment of an unblemished life, retain thy 
genuine eimplicity, thy ungleness of heart, thy guileless 
sincerity ! And may'st thou, stranger to ostentation, 
and superior to insolence, with true greatness of soul, 
shine forth conspicuous only in beneficence ! 

»Arthuk Villars, 
nettei %nnv. 
[^ Inclosed in the preceding letter,] 
Lady Belmont la Sir Join Belmont. 

IN the firm hope that the moment of anguish which 
approaches will prove the period of my sufferings, 
once more I address myself to Sir John Belmont, 
in behalf of the child, who, if it survives its mother, will 
hereafter be the bearer of this letter. 
Yet in what terms, — oh most crue 
Ion Caroline address you, and not ai 
Oh deaf to the voice of eompasaion,— deaf 
of trulh,^-deaf to every tie of honour,— si 
terms may the lost Caroline address you, and 



I !— can the 

to the sting 

ay, in what 

address 



Shall I call you by the loved, the respected title of 
husband? — No, you disclaim it! — the father of my 
infent i — No, you doom it to infamy ! — the lover who 
rescued me from a forced marriage ? — No, you have 
yourself betrayed me ! — the friend from whom I hoped 
succour and protection ? — No, you have consigned me 
CO misery and destruction. 



Oh hardened agciiiist every plea of justice, remorse, 
or pity ! how, and in what maaoer, may I hope lo 
move ihee J 1b there one method I have left untried '. 
remains there one resource unessayed ? No ; I have 
exhausted all tlie bittemesa of reproach, and drained 
every sluice of compassion ! 

Hopeless, and almost desperate, twenty times have I 
flung away my pen ; — bnt the feelings of a mother, a 
mother agonizing for the fate of her child, agais animat- 
ing my courage, as often as I have resumed it. 

Perhaps when I am no more, when the measure of 
my woes is compleated, and the still, silent, unreproach- 
ing dust has received my sad remains, — then, perhaps 
when accusation ia no longer to be feared, nor detection 
to be dreaded, the voice of equity, and the cry of nature 
may be heard. 

Listen, Oh Belmont, to their dictates ! reprobate not 
your child, though you have reprobated its mother. 
The evils that are past, perhaps, when too late, you may 
wish to recall j the young creature you have persecuted, 
perhaps, when too late, you may regret that you have 
destroyed ; — you may think with horror of the decep- 
tions you have practised, and the pangs of remorse may 
follow me to the tomb: — oh Belmont, all my resentment 
softens into pity at the thought ! what will become of 
thee, good Heaven, when with the eye of penitence^ 
thou reviewest thy past conduct ! 

Hear, then, the solemn, the last address with which 
the unhappy Caroline will importune thee. 

If, when the time of thy contrition arrives, — fiw 
arrive it must! — when the sense ofthy treachery shall rob 
thee of almost every otlier, if then Uiy tortured heart 
shall sigh to expiate thy guilt, — mark the conditioni 
upon which I leave thee my forgiveness. 

Thou knoweat I am thy wife ! — clear, then, to the 
world the reputation thou hast sullied, and receive aa thf 
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lawful successor the child who will preaent thee this my 

dying request ! 

The worthiest, the raost beDevoIent, the best of men, 
to whose consoling kiodaess I owe the little tranquillity 
I have been able to preserve, has plighted mc his faith, 
that upon no other conditions, he will part with his 
helpless charge. 

Should'st thou, in the features of this deserted innocent 
trace the resemblance of the wretched Caroline, — should 
its face bear the marks of ti^ birth, and revive in thy 
memory the image of its mother, wilt thou not, Belmont, 
wilt thou not therefore renounce it ? — Oh babe of my 
fondest affecuon ! for whom already I experience aU 
the tenderness of maternal pity! — look not like thy 
unfortunate mother, — lest the parent — whom the hand 
of death may bpare, shall be snatched from thee by the 
more cruel means of unnatural antipathy ! 

I can write no more. The small share of serenity I 
have painfully acquired, will not bear the shock of the 
dreadful ideas that crowd upon me. 



Adieu 



--fore 



Yet oh! — shall I not, in this last farewell, which 
tliou wilt not read till every stormy passion is extinct, — 
and the kind grave has embosomed all my sorrows, — 
shall I not offer to the man once so dear to me, a ray of 
consoladon to those afflictions he has in reserve ? 
Suffer me, then, to tell thee, that my pity far exceeds 
my indignation, — that I will pray for thee in ray last 
moments, — and that the recollection of the love I once 
bore 'hce, shall swallow up every other ! 

Once more, adieu ! 

Cakuune Belhdnt. 
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JLettet i.%%V% 

Evelina to the Rev, Mr. FiUars* 

Clifton, Oct. 3d. 

THIS morning I saw from my window, that Lord 
OrviUe was walking in the garden ; but I would 
not go down stairs till break&st was ready : and 
then, he paid me his compliments almost as coldly as 
Lady Louisa paid her's. 

I took my usual place, and Mrs. Beaumont, Lady 
Louisa, and Mrs. Selwyn, entered into their usual con- 
versation. — Not so your Evelina : disregarded, silent, 
and melancholy, she sat like a cypher, who * to nobody 
belonging, by nobody was noticed. 

Ill brooking such a situation, and unable to support 
the neglect of Lord Orville, the moment breakfast was 
over, I left the room ; and was going up stairs, when, 
very unpleasantly, I was stopped by Sir Clement 
Willoughby, who, flying into the hall, prevented my 
proceeding. 

He enquired very particularly after my health, and 
entreated me to return into the parlour. Unwillingly I 
consented, but thought anything preferable to continuing 
alone with him ; and he would neither leave me, nor 
suffer me to pass on. Yet, in returning, I felt not a 
little ashamed at appearing thus to take the visit of Sir 
Clement to myself. And, indeed, he endeavoured, by 
his manner of addressing me, to give it that air. 

He stayed, I believe, an hour ; nor would he, per- 
haps, even then have gone, had not Mrs. Beaumont 
broken up the party, by proposing an airing in her coach. 
Lady Louisa consented to accompany her : 'but Mrs. 
Selwyn, when applied to, said, << If my Lord, or Sir 
* " whom " in the early edition. 



Clement, will join us, I shall be happjr to make one ; — 
but really a trio of fenialeg will be nerrouB to the laat 
degree. 

Sir Clement readily agreed to attend them j indeed, 
he makes it his evident study to court the favour of 
Mrs. Beaumont. Lord Orville excused himself from 
going out j and I retired to my own room. What he 
did with himself I know not, for I would not go down 
etairs till dinner was ready : his coldness, though my 
own change of behaviour had occasioned it, ao cruelly 
depresses my spiiits, that I know not how to support 
myself in his presence. 

At dinner, I found Sir Clement again of the party. 
Indeed he manages everything his own way ; for Mrs. 
Beaumont, though by no means easy to please, seems 
quite at his disposal. 

The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening, were to 
me the most irksome imaginable : I was tormented by 
the asaduity of Sir Clement, who not only laoi, but 
made opportunities of speaking to me, — and I was hurl, 
— oh how inexpressibly hurt ! — that Lord Orville not 
only forbore, as hitheito, leeiing, he even neglected all 
occasions of talking wilh me ! 

I begin to think, my dear Sir, that the sudden 
alteration in my behaviour was ill-judged and improper ; 
for, as I had received no otfence, as the cause of the 
change was upon my account, not hit, I should uot have 
assumed, so abruptly, a reserve for which I dared 
assign no reason, — nor have shunned his presence so 
obviously, without considering the strange appearance of 
such a conduct. 

Alas, my dearest Sir, that my reflections should 
always be too late to serve me ! dearly, indeed, do I 
purchase experience ! and much I fear I shall suffer yet 
more severely, from the heedless indiscretion of my 
lemper, ere I attain that prudence and consideration, 
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whichy by foreseemg distant consequences, may rule and 
direct in present exigencies. 

Oct. 4th. 

Yesterday morning, every body rode out, except Mrs. 
Selwyn and myself: and we two sat for some time 
together in her room; but, as soon as I could, I 
quitted her, to saunter in the garden ; for she diverts 
herself so unmercifully with rallying me, either upon 
my gravity, — or concerning Lord Orville, — that I 
dread having any conversation with her. 

Here I believe I spent an hour by myself; when, 
hearing the garden-gate open, I went into an arbour at 
the end of a long walk, where, ruminating, very un- 
pleasantly, upon my future prospects, I remained quiedy 
seated but a few minutes, before I was interrupted by 
the appearance of Sir Clement Willoughby. 

I started ; and would have left the arbour, but he 
prevented me. Indeed I am almost certain he had 
heard in the house where I was, as it is not, otherwise, 
probable he would have strolled down the garden alone. 

" Stop, stop,** cried he, ** loveliest and most beloved 
of women, stop and hear me ! *' 

Then, making me keep my place, he sat down by 
me, and would have taken my hand ; but I drew it 
back, and said I could not stay. 

" Can you, then,'* cried he, " refuse me the smallest 
gratification, though but yesterday I almost suffered 
martyrdom for the pleasure of seeing you ? ** 

" Martyrdom ! Sir Clement.*' 

" Yes, beauteous insensible ! martyrdom : for did I 
not compel myself to be immured in a carriage, the 
tedious length of a whole morning, with the three most 
fatiguing women in England ? '* 

" Upon my word, the Ladies are extremely oblige<i 
to you.** 
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" O," returned he, " they have, every one of them, 
BO copious a share of their own personal esteem, that 
they have no right to repine at the failure of it in the 
world } and, indeed, they will themselves be the last to 
discover it." 

" How little," cried I, " are those Ladies aware of 
such severity from yeu ! " 

" They are guarded," answered he, " ao happily and 
so securely by their own conceit, that they are not 
aware of it from any body. Oh Miss Anville, to be 
lorn away from^eu in order to be shut up with tiem, 
— is there a human being, except your cruel self, could 
forbear to pity me ? " 

"I believe. Sir Clement, however hardly you may 
choose to judge of them, your situation, by the world 
in general, would rather have been envied, than pitied." 

" The world in general," answered he, " has the 
same opinion of them that I have myself: Mrs. 
Beaumont is everywhere laughed at. Lady Louisa 
ridiculed, and Mrs. Selwyn hated." 

" Good God, Sir Clement, what cruel strength of 
words do you use ! " 

" It u you, my angel, are to blame, since your per- 
fectioos have rendered their faults so glaring. I protest 
to you, during our whole ride, I thought the carriage 
drawn by snails. The absurd pride of Mrs, Beaumont, 
and the resjiect she exacts, are at once insufferable and 
sCupifying ; had I never before been in her company, I 
should have concluded that this had been her 6rst airing 
from the herald's office, — and wished her nothing worse 
than that it mi};ht also be the last. I assure you, that 
but for gaining the freedom of her house, I would fly 
her as I would plague, pestilence, and famine. Mrs. 
Selwyn, indeed, afforded some relief from this formality, 
but the unbounded licence of her tongue " 

"O, Sir demerit, do you object to thatf" 



, I acknow- 
ledge, and more underetanding than half her sex put 
together ; but she keejie alive a perpetual expectation of 
tatire, that spreads a general uneasineu among aJl who 
are in her presence ; and she talks bo much, that even 
the best things she says, weary the attention. As to 
the little Louisa, 'tis such a pretty piece of langour, 
that 'tia almost cruel to speak rationally about her, — 
else I should say, she is a mere compound of affectation, 
impertinence, and airs." 

" I am quite amazed," said I, ** that, with soch 
opinions, you can beliave to them all with so much 
attention and cirility." 

*' Civility ! my angel, — why I could worship, could 
adore them, only to procure myself a moment of your 
conversation! Have you not seen me pay my court 
to the groBB Captain Mirvaa, and the virago Madame 
Duval '. Were it possible that a creature so horrid 
could be formed, as to partake of the worst ([uaiitiei of 
all these characters, — a creature who should have the 
haughtiness of Mrs. Beaumont, the brutality of Captain 
Mirvan, the self-conceit of Mrs. Selwyn, the affectation 
of Lady Louisa, and the vulgarity of Madame Duval, 
— even to such a monster as that, I would pay homage, 
and pour forth adulation, only to obtain one word, one 
look from my adored Miss Anville ! " 

" Sir Clement," said I, *' you are greatly mistaken if 
you suppose this duplicity of character recommends you 
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and make me what you please ; — you shall govern and 
direct all my actions, — you shall new-form, uew-modd 
Qie :— 1 will not have even a wish but of your t 
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tion ; only ddgD to look upon me with pity,— if not 

with favour ! " 

"SufTer me. Sir," mid I, very gravely, "to make 
use of this occasion to put a (mal conclusion to auch ex- 
pressiona. I entreat you never again to address me in a 
language so flighty, and «o unwelcome. You have 
already given me great uneasiness ; and I must frankly 
assure you, that if you do not desire to banish me from 
wherever you are, you will adopt a very different style 
[andj conduct in future." 

I then rose, and was going, but be flung himself at 
my feet to prevent me, exclaiming, in a most passionate 
manner, " Good God ! Miss Anville, what do you 
say ! — is it, can it be possible, that so unmoved, that 
with such petrifying indifference, you can tear irom me 
even the remotest hope ! " 

" I know not, Sir," said I, endeavouring to dis- 
engage myself from him, " what hope you mean, but I 
am sure that 1 never intended to give you any." 

" You distract me ! " cried he, " I cannot endure 
such scorn j — I beseech you to have some moderation 
in your cruelty, lest you make me desperate : — say, then, 
that you pity me, — O fairest inexorable! loveliest 
tyrant ! — say, tell me, at least, that you pity me ! " 

Just then, who should come in aiBht. as if intendinj j 
to pass by the arbour, but Lord Orville ! Good 
Heaven, how did X start ! and he, the moment he saw 
me, turned pale, and was hastily retiring ; — but I called 
out, " Lord Orville ! — Sir Clement, release me — let go 
my hand ! " 

Sir Clement, in some confiision, suddenly rose, but 
still grasped my hand. Lord Orville, who had turned 
back, was again walking away ; but, stilt struggling to 
disengage myself, I called out, " Pray, pray, my Lord, 
don't go 1 — Sir Clement, I inshi upon your releasing 
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Lord Orville, tticn h.-istiljr approaching us, said, with 
great spirit, " Sir Clement, you cannot wish to detain 
Miss Anville by force ! " 

'* Neither, my lord," cried Sir Clement, proudly, 
" do I request the honour of your Lordship's inter&r- 

However, he tet go my hand, aad I immediately ran 
into the house. 

I waa now frightened to death lest Sir Ciement's 
mortified pride should provoke him to aflront Lord 
Orville: I therefore ran hastily to Mrj. Selwyn, and 
entreated her, in a manner hardly to be understood, to 
walk towards the arbour. She asked no questions, for 
she is quick as lightning in taking a hint, but instantly 
hastened into the garden. 

Imagine, my dear Sir, how wretched I must be dll I 
saw her return ! scarce could I restrain myself from 
running back ; however, I checked my impatience, and 
waited, though in agonies, till she came. 

And DOW, my dear Sir, I have a conversauon to 
write, the most interesting to rae, that I ever heard. 
The comments and questions with which Mrs. Selwyn 
interrupted her account, I shall rot mention ; for they 
are such as you may very easily suppose. 

Lord Orville and Sir Clement were both seated very 
quietly in the arbour : and Mrs. Selwyn, standing still, 
as soon as she was within a few yards of them, heard 
Sir Clement say, " Your question, my Lord, alarms me, 
and I can by no means answer it, unless you will anow 
me to propose another." 

" Undoubtedly, Sir." 

" You ask me, my Lord, what are my intentions ? — 
I should be very happy to be satisfied as to your Lord- 

" I have never. Sir, professed any." 

Here they were both, for a few moments, nlentv 



and then Sir Clement said, *' To what, my Lord, i 
I, then, impute your desire of knowing it" 
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" Such an interest," said Sir Clement, drily, " is, 

indeed, very generous ; but, except in a fether, — a 
brother, — or a lover — " 

" Sir Clement," interrupted his Lordship, " I know 
your inference ; and I aclmowledge I have not the right 
of enquiry which any of those three titles bestow, and yet 
I confess the warmest wishes to serve her, and see her 
happy. Will you, then, excuie me, if I take the 
liberty to repeat my question ! " 

" Yea, if your Lordship will excuse my repeating 
that I think it a rather extraordinary one." 

" It may be so," said Lord Orville j " but this young 
lady seems to be peculiarly situated ; she is vtry young, 
very inexperienced, yet appears to be left totally to her 
own direction. She does not, I believe, see the dangers 
to which she is exposed, and I will own to you, I fed 
a strong desire to point them oul" 

" I don't rightly understand your Lordship, — but I 
think you cannot mean to prejudice her against me?" 

" Her sentiments of you. Sir, are as much unknown 
to me, as your intentions towards her. Perhaps, were 
I acquainted with either, my officiousness might be at an 
end ; but I presume not to ask upon what terras " 

Here he stopped} and Sir Clement said, "You 
know, my Lord, I am not given to despair; I am by 
no means such a puppy as to tell you I am upon tare 
ground ; however, perseverance " 

" You are, then, determined to persevere ? " 

" I am, my Lord." 

" Pardon me, then. Sir Clement, if I s];eak to you 
with freedom. Thi': young lady, though she seems alone, 
and, in some measure, unprotected, is not entirely with- 
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out friends ; she has been extremely well educated, and 
accustomed to good company ; ahe has a natural love of 
virtue, and a mind that might adorn any station, how- 
ever exalted : is such a young lady. Sir Clemeat, a 
proper object to trifle with ? — for your principles, excuse 
me. Sir, are well known." 

" As 10 that, my Lord, let Miss Anville look to 
herself; she has an excelleut understanding, and needt 
no counsellor." 

" Her understanding ia, indeed, excellent ; but she ii 
too young for suspicion, and has an artleasnese of dis- 
position I never saw equalled." 

" My Lord," cried Sir Clement, warmly, *' your 
praises make roe doubt your diainterestedneaB, and there 
exists not the man who I would so unwillingly have 
for a rival as yourself. But you must ^ve me leave to 
say, you have greatly deceived me in regard to thi) 

"How BO, Sir?" cried Lord Orville, with equal 
warmth. 

" You were pleased, my Lord," answered Sir Cle- 
ment, " upon our first conversadon concerning this young 
lady, to apeak of her in terms by no means suited to 
your present encomiums ; you said she was a poor, -uitak, 
ignorant girl, and I had great reason to believe you had 
a most contemptuous opinion of her." 

" It is very true," said Lord Orrille, "that 1 did 
not, at our lirst acquaintance, do justice to the merits of 
Miss Anville ; but I knew not, then, how new she was 
to the world ; at present, however, I am convinced, that 
whatever might appear strange in her behaviour, wai 
simply the effect of inexperience, timidity, and a retired 
education, for I Und her informed, senable, and intelli- 
gent. She Is not, indeed, like most modem young 
ladies, 10 be known in half-an-hour ; her modest worth, 
and fearfiil excellence, require both time and eacour- 



RgemEDt to shew themselves. She does doc, beautiful 
as she is, seize the sou) by surprise, but, with more 
dangerous faacinatioD, she steals it almost imperceptibly." 

" Enough, my Lord," cried Sir Clement, " your 
solicitude for her wellare is now sufBciently explained." 

" My friendship and esteem," returned Lord Orville, 
" I do not wish to disguise ; but assure yourself. Sir 
Clement, I should not bate troubled you upon this 
subject, had Miss Anville and I eier conversed but as 
friends. However, eiace you do not chuse to avow 
your intentions, we must drop the subject." 

" My intentions," cried he, " I will frankly own, are 
hardly known to myself. I think Miss Anville the 
loveliest of her ses, and, were I a marrying man, her,* 
of all the women I have seen, I would fix upon for a 
wife : but I believe that not even the philosophy of 
your Lordship would recommend me to a connection 
of that sort, with a girl of obscure birth, whose only 
dowry is her beauty, and who is evidently in a stale of 
dependency." 

"Sir Clement," cried Lord Orville, with some heat, 
" we will discuss this point no further ; we are both free 
agents, and must act for ourselves." 

Here Mrs. Selwyn, fearing a surprise, and finding 
my apprehensions of danger were groundless, retired 
hastily into another walk, and soon after came to give 
me this account. 

Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement ! so 
designing, though so easy ; so deliberately artful, though 
o flighty ! Greatly, however, is he mistaken, i " 






he seems ; for the girl, obscure, poor, dependent 
' r from wishing the honour of his alliance, 
ily na-ai, but alivayt have rejected it. 
rd Orville, — but I will not trust my pen to 
, — tell me, my deai Sir, vihatyim think of 
* " She " Id the euly editloD 
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him ? — tell me if he b not the noblest of men ? — and L 
you can either wonder at, or Uame my admiration ? 

The idea of being seen by either party, immediately 
after so singular a conversation, was both awkward and 
distressing to me; but I was obliged to appear at 
dinner. Sir Clement, I saw, was absent and uneasy; 
he watched me, he watched Lord Orville, and was 
evidendy disturbed in his mind. Whenever he spoke 
to me, I turned from him with undisguised disdain, for 
I am too much irritated against him, to bear with his 
ill-meant assiduities any longer. 

But, not once, — not a moment did I dare meet the 
eyes of Lord Orville! All consciousness myself, I 
dreaded his penetration, and directed mine every way — 
but towards his. The rest of the day I never quitted 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

Adieu, my dear Sir: to-morrow I expect your 
directions, whether I am to return to Berry HiU, or 
once more to visit London. 
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EveRna in continuation. 

Oct. 6th. 

AND now, my dearest Sir, if the perturbation of 
my spirits will allow me, I will finish my last 
letter from Clifton Hill. 
This morning, though I did not go down stairs early. 
Lord Orville was the only person in the parlour when 
I entered it. I felt no small confusion at seeing him 
alone, after having so long and successfully avoided 
such a meeting. As soon as the usual compliments 
were over, I would have left the room, but he stopped 



me by saying, " If I diaturb you, Miss Amille, I am 

" My Lord," eaid I, rather embarrasBed, " I did ooi 
mean lo stay." 

" I flattered myself," cried he, *' I should have had 
a moment's coDTersHtioi) with you." 

I then turned back ; and he seemed himself in some 
perplenity : hut after a short pause, " You are very 
good" said he, "to indulge my request ; I have, 
indeed, for some time past, most ardently desired an 
opportunity of speaking to you." 

Again he paised ; but I said DOthing, so he 

" You allowed me, Madam, a few days since, you 
allowed me to lay claim to your friendship, — to interest 
myself in your affairs, — to call you by the affectionate 
title of sister ; — and the honour you did me, no man 
could have been more sensible of; I am ignorant, 
therefore, how I have been so unfortunate as to forfeit 
it : — but, at present, all is changed 1 you fly me, — your 
averted eye shuns to meet mine, and you sedulously 
avoid my converaation." 

I was extremely disconcerted at this grave, and but 
too just accusation, and I am sure I must look very 
simple; — but I made no answer. 

" You will not, I hope," continued he, " condemn 
me unheard ; if there is any thing I have done, — or 
any thing I have neglected, tell me, I beseech you, 
what, and it shall be the whole study of my thoughts 
how to deserve your pardon." 

" Oh my Lord," cried I, penetrated at once with 
shame and gratitude, " your too, too great politeness 
oppresses me! — you have done nothing, — I have never 
dreamt of offence ; — if there is any pardon to be asked, 
it is rather for me, tlian for yaa to a^ it," 

" y?u are all sweetness and coodesceauon ! " cried 
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he, ** and I flatter myaelf you will again allow me to 
claim those titles which I find myself so unable to 
forego. Yet, occupied as I am with an idea that gives 
me the greatest uneasiness, I hope you will not think 
me impertinent, if I still solicit, still entreat, nay im- 
plore you to tell me, to what cause your late sudden, 
and to me most painful, reserve was owing ? " 

** Indeed, my Lord," said I, stanmiering, ^ I don't 
— I can't, — ^mdeed, my Lord, ** 

" I am 8ony to distress you," said he, *^ and ashamed 
to be so urgent, — yet I know not how to be satisfied 
while in ignorance, — and the time when the change 
happened, makes me apprehend — ^may I, Miss Anville, 
tell you what it makes me apprehend i " 

" Certainly, my Lord." 

<<Tell me, dien, — and pardon a question most 
essentially important to me; — Had, or had not. Sir 
Clement Willoughby any share in causing your in- 
quietude ? " 

*^ No, my Lord," answered I, with firmness, ** none 
m the world." 

" A thousand, thousand thanks ! " cried he : ** you 
have relieved me from a weight of conjecture which I 
supported very painfully. But one thing more ; is it, 
in any measure, to Sir Clement that I may attribute the 
alteration in your behaviour to myself, which, I could 
not but observe, began the very day after his arrival at 
the Hotwells ? " 

"To Sir Clement, my Lord," said I, "attribute 
nothing. He is the last man in the world who would 
have any influence over my conduct." 

"And will you, then, restore me to that share of 
confidence and favour with which you honoured me 
before he came ? " 

Just then, to my great relief, — for I knew not what 
to say, — Mis. Beaumont opened the door, and in a few 
minutes, we went to breakfast. 
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Lord OrvUie was all gaiety ; never ilid I see him 

more lively or more agreeable. Very aoon after, Sir 
Clement Willoughby called, to pay his respects, he eaid, 
to Mrs. Beaumont. I then came to my own room, 
where, iadulgicg my reflections, which cow soothed, 
and now alarmed me, I remained very quietly, till I 
received your most kind letter. 

Oh Sir, how sweet are the prayers you offer for your 
Evelina ! how gratefiil to her are the blessings you pour 
upon her head ! — You commit me to my real parent. — Ah, 
Guardian, Friend, Protector of my youth ! — by whom 
my helpless io&ncy was cherished, my mind formed, 
my very life preserved, — you are the Parent my heart 
acknowledges, and to you do I vow eternal duty, 
gratitude, and affection ! 

I look forward to the approaching interview with 
more fear than hope ; but important as is this subject, 
I am just now wholly engrossed with another, which I 

I immediately acquainted Mrs. Selwyn with the pur- 
port of your letter. She was charmed to Itnd your 
opinion agreed with her own, and settled that we ahould 
go to town to-morrow morning. And a chaise is 
acluiilly ordered to be here by one o'clock. 

She then desired me to pack up my clothea; and 
said she must go, herself, to mate ipeecbes, and teU Set to 
Mrs. Beaumont. 

When I went down stairs to dinner. Lord Orville, 
who was Btiii in excellent spirits, reproached me for 
secluding myself so much from the company. He sat 
next me, — he would sit next me, — nt table ; and he 
might, I am sure, repeat what he once said of me 
before, /Aa( he almoil exbausled himttlfin fruilltts en- 
deaVQun to tnlerlain mc ;^for, indeed, I was not to be 
entertained : I was totally spiridess and dejected ; the 
idea ot the approaching meeting ; — and oh Sir, the 
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idea of the approaching parting, — ^gave a heaviness to 
my heart that I could neither conquer nor repress. I 
even regretted the half explanation that had passed, and 
wished Lord Orville had supported his own reserve, 
and suffered me to support mine. 

However, when, during dinner, Mrs. Beaumont spoke 
of our journey, my gravity was no longer singular ; a 
cloud instandy overspread the countenance of Lord 
Orville, and he became nearly as thoughtful and as 
silent as myself. 

We all went together to the drawing-room. After 
a short and unentertaining conversation, Mrs. Selwyn 
said she must prepare for her journey, and begged me 
to see for some books she had left in tl:^ parlour. 

And here, while I was looking for them, I was 
followed by Lord Orville. He shut the door after he 
came m, and approaching me with a look of anxiety, 
said, " Is this true. Miss Anville ? are you going ? " 

<* I believe so, my Lord,'' said I, still looking for the 
books. 

So suddenly, so unexpectedly, must I lose you ? " 
No great loss, my Lord,** cried I, endeavouring to 
speak chearfully. 

" Is it possible," said he, gravely, " Miss Anville 
can doubt my sincerity ? '* 

" I can't imagine," cried I, " what Mrs. Selwyn has 
done with these books." 

" Would to Heaven," continued he, " I might flatter 
myself you would allow me to prove it ! " 

*^ 1 must run up stairs," cried I, gready confused, 
** and ask what she has done with them." 

" You are going, then," cried he, taking my hand, 
** and you give me not the smallest hope of your return ! 
— will you not, then, my too lovely friend I — will you 
not, at least, teach me, with fortitude like your own, to 
support your absence ? " 
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"My Lord," cried I, endeavouring lo disengage my 
hand, " pray let me go ! " 

" I will," cried he, lo my inexpresable con- 
fuaon, dropping on one Itnee, "if you wish lo leave 
me! " 

" Oh, my Lord," exclaimed I, " rise, I beseech you, 
rise! — such a posture to me! — surely your Lordship 
is not so cruel as to mock me ! " 

" Mock you ! " repeated he earnestly ; " no, I revere 
you ! I esteem and I admire you above all human 
beings ! you are the friend to whom my soul is attached 
as to its better half! you are the most amiable, the most 
perfect of women ! and you are dearer to me than 
language has the power of telling," 

I attempt not to describe my sensations at that 
moment ; I scarce breathed ; I doubted if I existed, — 
the blood forsook my cheeks, and my feet refused to 
sustain me ; Lord Orville, hastily rising, supported me 
to a chair, upon which I sunk, aimost lifeless. 

For a few minutes, we neither of us spoke ; and 
then, seeing me recover, Lord Orville, though in terms 
hardly articulate, entreated my pardon for his abrupt- 
ness. The moment my strength returned, I attempted 
to rise, but he would not permit me. 

I cannot write the scene that followed, though every 
word is engraven on my heart: but his protestations, his 
expressions, were too flattering for repetition : nor would 
he, in spite of my repeated efforts to leave him, suffer 
me to escape ; — in short, my dear Sir, I was not proof 
against bis solicitations — and he drew from me the most 
sacred secret of ray heart ! 

I know not how long we were together, but Lord 
Orville was upon his knees, when the door was opened 
by Mrs. Selwyn ! To tell you. Sir, the shame with 
which I was overwhelmed, would be imposdble ; — I 
matched my hand from Lord Orville, — he, too, started 
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and roK, and Mrs. Sdwyn, Ibr some inrtanta, i 
facing us both in silence. 

Ai last, " My Lord," said she, Mrcastically, " haw 
you been so good ai to help Miss Anville to look for 
my books ? " 

" Yea, Madam," answered he, attempting to rally, 
" and I hope we ahall soon be able to find them." 

" Your Lordship la extremely kind," aaid she, dniy, 
"but I can by no means consent to take up any more 
of your time." Then, looking on the window-seat, she 
presently found the books, and added, " Come, here are 
juBt three, and so, like the servants in the Drunnmer, this 
important affair may give employment to ug all." She 
then presented one of them to Lord Orville, another to 
me, and taking a third herself, with a most provoking 
look, she left the room. 

I would instantly have followed her, but Lord 
Orville, who could not help laughing, begged me to 
Blay a minute, as he had many important matters to 
discuss. 

" No, indeed, my Lord, I cannot, — perhaps I have 
already stayed too long," 

" Does Miss Anville so soon repent her goodness ? " 

" I scarce know what I do, my Lord, — I am quite 
bewildered ! " 

" One hour's conversation," cried he, " will I hope 
compose your spirits, and confirm my happiness. When, 
then, may I hope to see you alone ? — shall you walk in 
the garden to-morrow before breakfast f " 

" No, no, my Lord ; you must not, a second time, 
reproach me with making an afif>oinlmfnl." 

" Do you then," said he, laughing, " reserve that 
honour only for Mr. Macartney ? " 

" Mr. Macartney," said I, " is poor, and thinks him- 
self obliged to me ; otherwise " 

"Poverty," cried he, "I will not plead; but if 



being diViged to you bu aaj w«ght, who shall dispute 
my liile to an appointment ? " 

" My Lord, I can stay no longer, — Mrs. Selwyn 
will lose all patiente." 

" Deprive her not of the pleasure of her conjicluret ; 
— but, tell me, are you under Mrs. Seiwyn's eare ? " 

" Only for the present, my Lord." 

" Not a few are the questions I have to ask Miss 
Anville : among them, the most important is, whether 
she depends wholly on herself, or whether there is any 
other person for whose interest I must solicit ? " 

" I hardly know, my Lord, I hardly know myself to 
whom I most belong." 

" Suffer, suffer me, then," cried he, with warmth, 
** to hasten the time when that shall no longer admit u 
doubt!— when your grateful Orriile may call you all 

At length, but with difficulty, I broke from him. I 
went, however, to my own room, for I was too much 
agitated lo follow Mrs. Selwyo. Good God, my dear 
Sir, what a scene 1 surely the meeting for which I shall 

}irepare to-morrow cannot so gready atfcct me ! To be 
oved by Lord Orrille, — to be the honoured choice of 
his noble heart, — my happiness seemed too infinite to be 
borne, ;md I wept, even bitterly I wept, from the excess 
of joy which overpowered me. 

In this state of almost painfiJ felicity, I continued, . 
till 1 was summoned lo tea. When I re-entered ilie 
drawing-room, I rejoiced much to find it full of com- 
pany, as the confusion with which I met Lord OrviHe 
was rendered the less observable. 

Immediately after tea, most of the company played at 
cards, — and then, — and till supper-dme. Lord Orville 
devoted himself wholly (o me. 

He saw that my eyes were red, and would not let me 
mt till he had made me confess the cause ; and when, 
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though most reluctantly, I had acknowledged my weak- 
ness, I could with difficulty refrain from weeping again 
at the gratitude he expreased. 

He earnestly desired to know if my journey 
not be postponed ; and when 1 said no, entreated 
mission to attend me to town. 

" Oh, my Lord," cried I, " what a request 

" The sooner," answered he, " I make my devotion 
to you public, the sooner I may expect, from your 
delicacy, you will convince the world you encourage no 
mere daagkri." ^ 

" You teach me, then, my Lord, the inferen< 
might expect, if I complied." 

" And can you wonder I should seek to haateii 
happy time, when no scruples, no discretion will demand 
our separation ! and when the most punctilious delicacy 
will rather promote, than oppose, my happiness 
attending you ? " 

To this I was silent, and he re-urged his request.. 

" My Lord," said I, " you ask what I have 
power to grant. This journey will depiive me ofg 
right CO act for myself." 

" What does Miss AnviUe mean ? " 

" I cannot now explain myself; indeed, if I a 
the task would be both painful and tedioi 

"O Miss Anviile," cried he, "when may I hoj 
date the period of this mystery ! when flatter n 
that my promised friend will indeed honour me 
her confidence?" 

" My Lord," said I, " I mean not to affect any 
mystery, — but my affairs are so circumstanced, that a 
long and roost unhappy story can alone explain them. 
However, if a abort suspense will give your Lord 
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beloved Miss Anviile," 
my impatience! — Yoii a 



you would wish to conceal, — I will wait your own time 
for informatioD, and trust to your goodnees for its 

" There is nothing, ray Lord, I wiah lo conceal, — 
to pistpane an explanation ia all I deaire." 

He then requested, that, since I would not allow 
him to accompany me to town, I would permit him to 
write to me, and promise to answer his letters. 

A sudden recollection of the two letlerB which had 
already passed between us occurring to me, I hastily 
answered, " No indeed, my Lord ! — " 

" I am extremely sorry," said he, gravely, " that you 
think me too presumptuous. I most own I had flattered 
myself that to soften the inquietude of an absence which 
seems attended by Bo many inexplicable circumstances, 
would not have been to incur your displeasure." 

This Beriousness hurt me ; and I could not forbear 
»aying, " Can you indeed desire, my Lord, that I 
should, a second time, expose myself, by an unguarded 
readiness to write to you ? " 

" A leeond time ! unguarded readincis ! " repeated he ; 

" Has your Lordship then quite forgot the foolish 
letter I was so imprudent as to send you when in 



" I hav 



It the least idea," cried he, " of what you 



" Why then, my Lord," said I, " we had better let 
the subject drop." 

" Impossible ! " cried he j "I cannot rest without 
an explanation ! " 

And then he obliged me to speak very openly of 
both the letters } but, ray dear Sir, imagine my surpiise, 
when he assured rae, in the most solenm manner, that 
far from having ever written me a single line, he had 
never received, sten, or he.iiil of my letter 1 



This subject, which caused mutual attoDishment and 
perplexity lo ub both, cnorcly engrossed us for the rat 
or the cTeruDg ; and he made me promise to shew him 
the letter I had received in his name to-morrow morning, 
that we might endeavour to discover the author. 

After supper, the coDvereadon became general. 

And now, my dearest Sir, may I not call for your 
congratulations upon the events of this day ? a day never 
to be recollected by me but with the most grateful joy! 
I know how much you arc iucliued to think well of 
Lord Orville, I cannot, therefore, apprehend that my 
fianknesg to him will displease you. Perhaps the time 
is not very distant when your Evelina's choice may re- 
ceive the sanction of her best friend's judgment and 
approbation, — ^which seems now all she has to wish ! 

In regard to the change in my utuation which must 
first take place, surely I cannot be blamed for what has 
passed ! the partiality of Lord Orville must not only 
reflect honour upon me, but upon all to whom I do, or 
may belong. 

Adieu, most dear Sir. I will write again when I 
arrive at London. 
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EveBna in continualion- 

Clifton, Oct. 7th. 

YOU will see, my dear Sir, that I was mistaken in 
supposing I should write do more from this place, 
where my residence, now, seems more uncertain 

This morning, during breakfast. Lord Orville took 
an op]jonumty to beg nie, in a low voice, to allow him 
■ 1 before I left Clifton ; « May 
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he, " thai you wilt strole into the garden 

r, but I believe my looks gave no 
eed, I much wished to be satisfied con- 
cerning the letter. The moment, therefore, Uiat I 
could quit the parlour, 1 ran up stairs for my calash ; 
but before 1 reached my room, Mrs. Selwyn called 
after me, " If you are going to walk. Miss Anville, be 
M> good as to bid Jenny bring down my hat, and I'll 
accompany you." 

Very much disconcerted, I turned into the drawing- 
room, without making any answer, and there I hoped to 
wait unseen, till she had otherwise disposed of herself^ 
But, in a few minutes, the door opened, and Sir Clement 
Willoughby entered. 

Starting at the sight of him, in rising hastily, I let 
drop the tetter which I had brought for Lord Orville's 
inspection, and, bi;fore I could recover it. Sir Clement, 
springing forward, had it in his hand. He was just 
presenting it to me, and, at the same time, enquiring 
after my health, when the signature caught his eye, and 
he read aloud " Orville." 

I endeavoured, eagerly, to snatch it From him, but he 
would not permit rae, and, holding it fest, in a passionate 
manner exclaimed, "Good God, Miss Anville, is it 
possible you can value such a letter as this?" 

The question surprised and confounded me, and I 
was too much ashamed to answer him ; but, finding he 
made an attempt to secure it, I prevented him, and 
vehementiy demanded him to return it. 

" Tell me lirst," said he, holding it above my reach, 
" tell me if you have, since, received any more letters 
from the same person ? " 

" No, indeed," cried I, " never I " 

" And will you also, sweetest of women, promise 
that you never v/i/l receive any more ? Say that, and 
you will make me the happiest of men.'' 
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"Sir Clement,** cried I, greatly confused, "pray 
give me the letter." 

" And will you first satisfy my doubts ? — ^will you not 
relieve me from the torture of die most distracting sus- 
pense ? — tell me but that the detested Orville has written 
to you no more ! '* 

"Sir Clement,** cried I, angrily, "you have no 
right to make any conditions, — so pray give me the 
letter direcdy.** 

" Why such solicitude about this hatefid letter ? can 
it possibly deserve your eagerness ? tell me, with truth, 
with sincerity tell me ; Does it really merit the least 
anxiety?** 

" No matter. Sir,** cried I, in great perplexity, "the 
letter is mine, and therefore ** 

" I must conclude, then,** said he, ** that the letter 
deserves your utmost contempt, — but that the name of 
Orville is sufficient to make you prize it.** 

" Sir Clement,** cried I, colouring, " you are quite— 
you are very much — ^the letter is not ** 

" O Miss Anville,** cried he, " you blush ! — ^you 
stammer ! — Great Heaven ! it is then all as I feared ! ** 

" I know not,** cried I, half frightened, *• what you 
mean ; but I beseech you to give me the letter, and to 
compose yourself.** 

"The letter,** cried he, gnashing his teeth, •^you 
shall never see more ! You ought to have burnt it the 
moment you had read it ! ** And in an instant, he tore 
it into a thousand pieces. 

Alarmed at a fury so indecendy outrageous, I would 
have run out of the room ; but he caught hold of my 
gown, and cried, ** Not yet, not yet must you go ! I am 
but half-mad yet, and you must stay to finish your worL 
Tell me, therefore, does Orville know your fatal par- 
tiality ? — Say yes" added he, trembling with passion, 
" and I will fly you for ever ! ** 



" For Uesvea's sake. Sir Clement," cried I, "release 
me! — if you do noi, you will force me to call for 
hell-." 

"Call then," cried he, "inexorable and moat unfeel- 
ing girl ; call, if you please, and bid all the world witness 
your triumph ! — but could ten worids obey your call, I 
would not part with you till you had answered me. Tell 
me, then, does Orrille know you love him ? " 

At any other time, an enquiry so gross would hare 
given me inexpreaaible confusion; but now, the wildnesa 
of his manner terrified me, ;ind I only said, " Whatever 
you wish to know. Sir Clement, I will tell you another 
time j but for the present, I entreat you to let me go ! " 

" Enough," cried he, " I understand you ! — the 
art of Orville has prevailed j — cold, inanimate, phleg- 
matic as he is, you have rendered him the most envied of 
men! — One thing more, and I have done: — Will he 
marry you ? " 

What a question ! my cheeks glowed with indigna- 
Uon, and I felt too proud to make any answer. 

" I see, I see how it is," cried he, 
pause, " and I tind I am undo. ' 
letting loose my gown, he put his hand to his forehead, 
and walked up and down the room in a hasty and 
agitated manner. 

Though now at liberty to go, I had not the courage 
to leave him : for his evident d istressexcited all my 
c ompassion . Aii3~fflB was our situation, wEen Lady 
'Cbuisa, Mr. Coverley, and Mrs. Beaumont entered the 

" Sir Clement Willoughby," said the latter, " I beg 
pardon for making you wait so long, but " 

She had not rime for another word ; Sir Clement, 
too much disordered to know or care what he did, 
snatched up hia hat, and, brushing hastily past her, flew 
down stairs, and out of the house. 
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a little digression. All I want to know, is the state of 
the nK>on, — ^for if it is at the futt I shall be saved a 
world of conjectures^ and know at once to what cause 
to attribute Uie inconsistencies I have witnessed this 
morning. In the first place, I heard LfOrd OrviUe 
excuse himself from going out, because he had business 
of importance to transact at home, — y^ have I seen 
him sauntering alone in the garden this half-hour. 
Miss Anville, on the other hand, I invited to walk out 
with me ; and, after seekbg her every where round the 
house, I find her quietly seated in the drawing-room. 
And but a few minutes since, Sir Clement Willoughby, 
with even more than his usual politeness, told me he 
was come to spend the morning here, — ^when, just now, 
I met him flying down stairs, as if pursued by the 
Furies; and, far from repeating his compliments, or 
making any excuse, he did not even answer a question 
I asked him, but rushed past me, with the rapidity of a 
thief from a bailiff! ** 

'* I protest," said Mrs. Beaumont, <* I can't think 
what he meant; such rudeness from a man of any 
family is quite incomprehensible." 

" My Lord," cried Lady Louisa to Lord Merton, 
« do you know he did the same by me ^— I was just 
going to ask him what was the matter, but he ran past 
me so quick, that I declare he quite dazzled my eyes. 
You can't think, my Lord, how he frighted me ; I dare 
say I look as pale—don't I look very paje, my Lord ? " 

"Your Ladyship," said Mr. Lovel, "so well be- 
comes the lilies, &at tlie roses might blush to see 
themselves so excelled." 

"Pray, Mr. Lovel," said Mrs. Selwyn, "if the 
roses should blush, how would you find it out ? " 

" Egad," cried Mr. Coverley, " I suppose they must 
blush, as the saying is, like a blue dog, — for they are 
red already." 



"Prithee, Jack," said Lord Merton, "don't you 
pretend to t^k about blushes, that neier knew what 
they were in your life." 

"My Lord," said Mrs. Selwyn, "if experience 
alone can justify mentioning them, what an admirable 
treatise upon the subject may we not expect from your 
Lordship ! " 

" O, pray, Ma'am," answered he, "stick to Jack 
Coverley, — he's your only man ; for my part, I confess 
I have a mortal aversion to arguments." 

" O fie, my Lord," cried Mrs. Selwyn, " a senator 
of the nation ! a member of the noblest parliament in 
the world !^ — and yet neglect the art of oratory ! " 

" Why, faith, my Lord," said Mr, Lovel, " I think, 
in general, your House is not much addiaed lo study ; 
we of the Lower House have indubitably most applica- 
tion ) and, if I did not speak before a superior power," 
(bowing low to Lord Merton) " I should presume to 
add, we have likewise the most able speakers." 

" Mr. Lovel," said Mrs. Selwyn, " you deserve 
immortality for that discovery ! But for this obserra- 
doD, and the confession of Lord Merton, I protest 
that I should have supposed that a peer of the realm, 
and an able logician, were synonymous terms." 

Lord Merton, turning upon his heel, asked Lady 
Louisa if she should lak: the air before dinner ? 

" Really," answered she, " I don't know ; — I am 
afraid it's monstrous hot ; besides," (putting her hand 
to her forehead) "I a'n't half well; it's quite horrid 
to have such weak nerves! — the least thing in ihe 
world discomposes me ; I declare, that man's oddness 
has given me such a shock, — I don't know when I 
shall recover from it. But I'm a sad weak crcatuie, — 
don't you think I am, my Lord ! " 

" O by no means," answered he ; " your Ladyship is 
merely delicate, — and devil take me if ever I had the 
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" I have the honour to be quite of your Lordahip'i 
opinioD," said Mr. Lovel, looking maliciously at Mn. 

Selwyn, " for I have an insuperable aversion to strength, 
either of body or mind, id a female." 
" 'Fiilh, and so have I," 

chop logic." 

" So would every man ; 
Merton ; " for a woman wa 
her but beauty and good nati 

19 either impertinent or unnatural. For my part, deuce 
take me if ever I wish to hear a word of sense from a 
woman as long as I live ! " 

" It has always been agreed," said Mtb. Selwyn, 
looking round her with the utmost contempt, " that no 
man ought to be connecti^d with a woman whose un- 
derstanding is superior to hie own. Now I very much 
fear, that to accommodate all this good company, 
according to such a rule, would be utterly impracticable, 
unless we should chuae subjects from Swift's hospital o\ 

How many enemies, ray dear Sir, does this un- 
bounded severrty excite ! Lord Merton, however, 
only whistled ; Mr. Coverley sang ; and Mr. Lovel, 
after biting his lips some time, sdd, " 'Pon honour, that 
lady — if she was noi a lady, — I should be half tempted 
to observe,— that there is something, — in such severity, 
— that is rather, I must say, — rather — oddish." 

Just then a servant brought Lady Louisa a note, upon 
3 iiimiir, which is a ceremony always used to her Lady- 
ship i and I took the opportunity of this interruption to 
the conversation, to steal out of the room. 

I went immediately to the parlour, which I found 
quite empty ; for I did not dare walk in the garden 
^er what Mrs. Selwyn had s^d. 

In a fi:w minutes, a servant announced Mr. Mac- 
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■rtney, aaying, as he entered the room, "that he woiJd 
acquaint Lord Orville he was there." 

Mr. Macartney rejoiced much at finding me alone. 
Ht told me he had taken the liberty to enquire for 
Lord Orville, by way of pretext for coming to the 

I then very eagerly enquired if he had seen his 
father. 

" I have. Madam," said he ; " and the generous com- 
passion you have shewn mnde me hasten to acquaint 
you, that, upon reading my mother's letter, he did not 
hesitate to acknowledge me." 

"Good God," cried I, with no little emotion, "how 
similar are our circumstances ! And did he receive 
you kindly ? " 

" I could not, Madam, expect that he would : the 
cruel traasacdon which obliged me to fly Paris, was 
too recent in his memory," 

" And, — have you seen the young lady ? " 

" No, Madam," said he, mournfully, " I was forbid 
her sight." 

" Forbid her sight ! — and why ? " 

" Partly, perhaps, from prudwicc, — and partly from 
the remains of a resentment which will not easily sub- 
ride. I only requested leave to acquaint her with my 
relationship, and be allowed to call her sister j — but it 
was denied me ! ' Ton haiie no tiiter,' said Sir John j 
'jrou matt forget her exlilence.' Hard, and vain com- 

" You have, you have a sister ! " cried I, from an 
impulse of pity, which I could not repress, "a ststcr 
who is most warmly interested in your welfare, and 
who only wants opportunity to manifest her friendship 
and regard." 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried he, " what does Miai 
Anvillemean!" 
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^ Anville/' said I, ** is not my real naine ; Sir John 
Belmont is my &ther, he is your'sy — and I am your 
sister ! — ^You see, therefore, the claim we mutually have 
to each other's regard ; we are not merely bound by 
the ties of friendsUp, but by those of bloocL I feel 
for you, already, all die affection of a sister, — I felt it, 
indeed, before I knew I was one. — ^Why, my dear brother, 
do you not speak? — do you hesitate to acknowledge me ? ** 

*< I am so lost in astonishment," cried he, ** that I 
know not if I hear right ! — " 

** I have then found a brother," cried I, holding out 
my hand, ^* and he will not own me ! " 

" Own you ! — Oh, Madam," cried he, accepting my 
offered hand, ** is it, indeed, possible you can own me / 
— a poor, wretched adventurer ! who so lately had no 
support but from your generosity? — ^whom your bene- 
volence snatched m>m utter destruction ? — Can you^ — 
Oh Madam, can you indeed, and without a blush, con- 
descend to own such an outcast for a brother ? " 

" Oh, forbear, forbear," cried I, ** is this language 
proper for a sister? are we not reciprocally bound to 
each other ? — ^Will you not suffer me to expect from you 
all the good offices in your power ? — But tell me, where 
is our father at present ? " 

<<At the [Hotwells], Madam; he arrived there 
yesterday morning." 

I would have proceeded with further questions, but 
the entrance of Lord Orville prevented me. The 
moment he saw us, he started, and would have re- 
treated ; but, dra\^ng my hand from Mr. Macartney's, 
I begged him to come in. 

For a few moments we were all silent, and, I be- 
lieve, all in equal confusion. Mr. Macartney, how- 
ever, recollecting himself, said, ^' I hope your Lordship 
will forgive the liberty I have taken in making use of 
your name." 



Lord Orville, rather coldly, bowed, but said no- 

Again we were all silent, and then Mr. Macartney 
took leave. 

" I iancy," said Lord Orville, when he was gone, 
"I have Ehortcncd Mr. Macartney's visit?" 

" No, my Lord, not at all." 

" I had presumed," said he, with some hesitatioD, 
" I should have seen Miss Anville in (he garden ; — 
but I knew not she was so much better engaged." 

Before I coutd answer, a servant came to tell me the 
chaise was ready, and that Mrs. Selwyn was enquiring 
for me. 

" I will wait on her immediately," cried I, and away 
I was mnning ; but Lord Orville, stopping me, said, 
with great emotion, " Is it chne. Miss Anville, you 

" My Lord," cried I, " how can I help it ? — 

perhaps, soon, some better opportunity may offer " 

" Good Heaven ! " cried he, " do you indeed take 
me for a Stoic ? — What better opportunity may I hope 
for? — is not the chaise come? — are you not going? 
have you even deigned to tell me whither ? " 

" My journey, my Lord, will now be deferred. Mr. 
Macartney has brought me intelligence which renders it, 
at present, unnecessary." 

" Mr. Macartney," said he, gravely, " seems to have 
great influence, — yet he ia a veiy young counsellor," 

'* Is it possible, my Lord, Mr. Macartney can give 
you the least uneasiness ! " 

" My dearest Miss Anville," said he, taking my hand, 
"I see, and I adore the purity of your mind, superior 
as it is to all little 3rts,and all apprehensionsof suspicion ; 
and I should do myself, as well as you, injuadee, if 
I were capable of harbouring the smallest doubts of 
that goodness which makes you mine for ever : never- 



iheless, pardon me, if I own myself auiprified, — nay, 
alarmed, at these fre<]uenl meetmgs with so young a man 
as Mr. Macartney." 

" My Lord," cried I, eager to clear myself, " Mr. 
Macartney is ray brother." 

"Your brother! you amaze me! — What strange 
mystery, then, makes his relationBhip a secret ? " 

Just then Mrs. Selwyn opened the door. " O, you 
are here ! " cried she ; " Pray is my Lord no kind as 
to assist you in prifaring for your journey, — or in 
rtlarding h ? " 

" I should be most happy," said Lord Orville, 
" if it were in my power to do the latter.'" 

I Chen actjuainted her with Mr. Macartney's 



She immediately ordered the chaise away, and tl 
took me into her own room, to consider what ahoul ' 

A few minutes sufHced to determine her, and \ 
wrote the following note. 

" To Sir JohK Belmanl, Bart. 

" Mrs. Selwyn presents her compliments to Si 
Belmont, and, if he is at leisure, will be glad to ' 
him this morning, upon business of importance." 

She then ordered her man to enquire at the pufl 
room for a direction ; and went herself to Mrs. Beaun 
to a]«logise for deferring her journey. 

An answer was presently returned, that he wou 
glad to see her. 

She would have had me immediately accorapaoyJ 
to the Hotwells; but I entreated her to spare me I 
distress of so abrupt an introduction, and to pavel 
way fur my reception. She consent*^ rather relucL 



She was not absent two hours, yet so miaerably did 
time seem to linger, that I thought a thousand accidents 
had happened, and feared ahe would never return. I 
passed the whole time in my own room, For I was too 
much agitated even to conyerae with Lord OrsiUe. 

The instant that, from my window, I saw her return- 
ing, I flew down atain, and met her in the garden. 

We both walked to the arbour. 

Her looks, in which both disappointment and anger 
were expressed, presently announced to me the (kilure of 
her embassy. Finding that she did not qieak, I asked her, 
in a faultering voice, Whether or not I had a father i 

"You have ml, my dear ! " said she, abruptly. 

« Very well, Madam," said I, with tolerable calm- 
ness, "let the chaise, then, be ordered again,^I will 
go to Berry Hill, — and there, I trust, I sbsW still find 

It was some time ere she could gire, or I could 
hear, the account of her visit ; and then she related it 
in a hasty manner ; yet I believe I can recollect every 

" T found Sir John alone. He received me with the 
utmost politeness. I did not keep him in suspense as 
to the purport of my visic But I had no sooner made 
it known, than, with a supercilious smile, he said, " And 
have you. Madam, been prevailed upon to revive tliat 
ridiculous old story ! " Ridiculous, I told him, was a 
term which he would find no one else do him the 
&vour to make use of, in speaking of the horrible 
acUons belonging to the old ilaty he made so light 
of J "actions," continued I, "which would dye still 
deeper the black annals of Nero or Caligula." He 
attempted in v^n to rally, for I pursued liim with all 
Che Kverity in my power, and ceased not painting the 
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enormity of his crime till I stung him to the quick, and 
in a voice of pasnon and impatience, he said, ^No 
more, Madam, — ^this is not a subject upon which I 
need a monitor." ** Make then,'* cried I, ** the only 
reparation in your power. — ^Your daughter is now at 
Clifton ; send for her hither, and, in the face of the 
world, proclaim the legitimacy of her birth, and clear 
the reputation of your injured wife." ^^'Madam," said 
he, *^ you are much mistaken, if you suppose I waited 
for the honour of this visit, before I did what little 
justice now depends upon me, to the memoiy of that 
unfortunate woman: her daughter has been my care 
fix>m her in&ncy ; I have taken her into my house ; she 
bears my name; and she will be my sole heiress." 
For some time this assertion appeared so absurd, that I 
only laughed at it ; but at last, he assured me I had 
myself been imposed upon, for that the very woman 
who attended Lady Belmont in her last illness, con- 
veyed the child to him while he was in London, before 
she was a year old. " Unwilling," he added, ** at that 
time to confirm the rumour of my being married, I sent 
the woman with the child to France ; as soon as she 
was old enough, I put her into a convent, where she 
has been properly educated ; and now I have taken her 
home. I have acknowledged her for my lawful child, 
and paid, at length, to the memory of her unhappy 
mother, a tribute of fame, which has made me wish to 
hide myself hereafter from all the world." This whole 
story sounded so improbable, that I did not scruple to 
tell him I discredited every word. He then rung hii 
bell, and enquiring if his hairdresser was come, said he 
was sorry to leave me, but that, if I would favour him 
with my company to-morrow, he would do himself the 
honour of introducing Miss Belmont to nt^, instead of 
troubling me to introduce her to him. I rose in great 
indignation, and assuring him I would make his condor 
as public as it was in^mous, I left the house." 
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Good Heaven, how strange the recital ! how in- 
comprehcTisible an affair ! The Misa Belmont, then, 
who ia actually at Bristol, passea for the dauglitcr of 
my unhappy mother ! — pasoea, in short, for your Eire- 
lina ! Who she can be, or what thia tale can mean, I 
have not any idea. 

Mrs, Selwyn soon after left me to my 
tions. Indeed they were not very pleaaai 
as I had home her relation, ihi 
felt r 



Quietly 



: bitterly both the disgrace and sorrow of a 
rejection so cruelly inexplicable. 

I luiow not how long I might have continued in this 
situntioD, had I not been awakened from my melancholy 
reverie by the voice of Lord Oreille. " May I come 
in," cried he, "or shall I interrupt you?" 

I was silent, and he seated himself next me. 

" I fear," he continued, " Mias Aaville will think I 
persecute her ; yet ao much as 1 have to say, and so 
niuch as I wish to hear, with so few opportunities for 
either, she cannot wonder, — and I hope she will not be 
offended, — that I seize with such avidity every moment 
in my power to converse with her. You are grave," 
added he, taking my hand ; " I hope you do not regret 
the delay of your journey ?— 1 hope the pleasure it gives 
to Bif, will not be a subject of pain to you ? — You 
are silent ? — Something, I am sure, haa afflicted you ; — 
Would to Heaven I were able to console you ! — 
Would to Heaven I were worthy to participate in your 
sorrows ! " 

My heart was too full to bear this kindness, and I 
could only answer by my tears. " Good Heaven," 
cried he, "how you alarm me ! — My love, my sweet 
Miss Anvilie, deny me no longer to be the sharer of 
your griefs \ — tell me, at least, that you have not with- 
drawn your eateem ! — that you do not repent the good- 
ness you have shewn me t — that you still think me the 



tame grateful Orrille whose heait you have dngned to 

" Oh, my Lord," cried I, " your gmeronty otct- 
powers me ! " And I wept like an in&nt. For now 
that all my hopea of being acknowledged seemed finally 
crushed, I felt the nobleness of his disinterested regard 
so forcibly, that I could scarce breathe under the 
wdght of gratitude which oppressed me. 

He seemed greatly shocked, and in terms the moK 
flattering, the most respectiiilly tender, he at once 
soothed my distress, and urged me to tell hira its cause. 

" My Lord," said I, when I was able to speak, 
" you little know what an outcast you have honoured 
with your choice ! — a child of bounty, — an orphan from 
infancy, — dependent, even for subsistence dependent, 
upon the kindneaa of compassion! — Rejected by my 
natural friends, — disowned for ever by my nearest re- 
lation, — Oh, my Lord, so circumstanced, can I desem 
the distinction with which yoo honour me? No, no; 
I feel the inequality too painfully ; — you must leave me, 
my Lord, you must suner me to return to obscurity, — 
and there in the bosom of my first, best, — my only 
friend, — I will pour forth all the grief of my heart ! — 
while you, my Lord, must seek elsewhere " 

I could not proceed ; my whole soul recoiled against 
the charge I would have gtien, and my voice refiuedu 

" Never ! " cried he, warmly ; " my heart is yonr'^ 
and I swear to you an attachment eternal ! — You pte» 
pare me, indeed, for a tale of horror, and I am almoft 
breathless with expectation, — but so firm is my cotv- 
viction, that, whatever are your misfonunes, to haw 
merited them is not of the number, that I feel mys^ 
more strongly, more invincibly devoted to you than ever! 
— Tell me but where I may find this noble friend, whoic 
virtues you have already taught me to revercDCe,— ai^> 
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t will Qy to obtain his consent and intercession, tlut 
henceforward our fates may be indisaolubly united, — 
and then shall it be the sole study of my life to 
endeavour to soften your past, — and guard you from 
future misfortunes I " 

I had just raised ray eyes, to answer this most 
generous of men, when the first object they met was 
Mrs. Selwyn ! 

" So my dear," cried she, " what, still courting the 
rural shades ! — I thought ere now you would have teen 
satiated with this retired seat, and I have been seeking 
you all over the house. But I find the only way to 
meet with yoa, — is to enquire for Lord Orviffc. How- 
ever, don't let me disturb your meditations ; you are 
possibly planning some pastoral dialogue." 

And, with tlus provoking speech, she walked on. 

In the greatest confusion, I was quitdng the arbour, 
when Lord Orviile said, " Permit me to follow Mrs. 
Selwyn,~~-it is time to put an end to all impertinent 
conjectures j will you allow me to speak to her 
openly ? " 

I assented in silence, and he left me. 

I then went to my own room, where I continued till 
I was summoned to dinner; after which, Mrs. Selwyn 
invited me to her's. 

The moment she had shut the door, " Your Lady- 
»hip," B^d she, " will, I hope, be seated." 

" Ma'am ! " cried I, staring, 

" O the sweet innocent ! So you don't know what 
I mean ! — but, my dear, my sole view is to accustom 
you a little to your dignity elect, lest, when you are 
addressed by your title, you should look another way, 
from an apprehension of listening to a discourse not 
meant for you to hear." 

Having, in this manner, diverted herself with my 
, till her raillery was almost exhausted, she 
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congratulated me ¥ery seriously upon the partiality of 
Lord OrviUe, and painted to tne, in the strongest terms, 
his disinterested dedre of beiog married to me immedi- 
ately. She had told him, she aaid, my whole stoiy ; 
and yet he was willijtg, nay, eager, that our union should 
take place of any further application to my family. 
" Now, my dear," continued die, " I advise you by all 
means to marry him directly j nothing can be more 
precarious than our success with Sir John ; and the 
young men of this age are not to be trusted with too 
much time for deliberation, where [theirj interests are 
concerned." 

" Good God, Madam," cried I, " do you think I 
would hurry Lord OrviUe ? " 

*' Well, do as you will," said she ; " luckily you 
have an excellent subject for Quixotism ; — otherwise 
this delay might prove your ruin ; but Lond OrviUe ia 
almost as romantic as if he had been bom and bned at 
Berry HUl." 

She then proposed, as no better expedient seemed 
likely to be suggested, that I should accompany her at 
once in her visit to the Hot-wells to-morrow morning. 

The very idea made me tremble ; yet she represented 
so strongly the necessity of pursuing this unhappy aflair 
with spirit, or giving it totally up, that, wanting het 
lorce of argument, I was almost obliged to yield to her 

In the evening we all walked in the garden : and 
Lord OrviUe, who never quitted roy ade, told me he had 
been listening to a tale, which, though it had removed 
the perplexities that had so long tormented him, had 
penetrated him with sorrow and compassion. I ac> 
cjuaintcd him with Mrs. Selwyn'a plan for to-moirow, and 
confessed the extreme terror it gave me. He then, b 
a manner almost unanswerable, besought rae to leave lo 
him the conduct of the atfair, by consenting i 
before an interview took place. 
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I could not but acknowledge my sense of his 
geueroHity ; but I told him I waa wholly depeadent 
upon you, and that I was certain your opinion would be 
the same as mine, which waa, that it would be highly 
improper I should dispose of myself for ever, so very 
near the time which must finally decide by whose 
authority I ought to he guided. The subject of this 
dreaded meeting, with the thousand conjectures and 
apprehensions to which it ^ves birth, employed all our 
conversation then, as it has all my thoughts since. 

Heaven only knows how I shall support myself, 
when the long expected, — the wished, — yet terrible 
i, that will prostrate me at the feet of the 
St reverenced of all relations, whom my 
know, and longs to love I 
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1 COULD not write yesterday, 1 
agitation of my mind, — but I will not, d 
a moment til] I have hastened to give my best 
friend an account of the transactions of a day I can 
never recollect without emotion. 

Mrs. Seiwyn determined upon sending no message, 
" Lest," said she, " Sir John, fatigued with the very 
idea of my reproaches, should endeavour to avoid a 
meeting: all we have to do, is to take biro by surprise. 
He cannot but see who you are, whether he will do 
you justice or not." 

We went early, and in Mrs. Beaumont's chariot; 
into which. Lord Orville, uttering words of the kindest 
encouragement, handed us both. 



facultiu oF comprehension. You can, however, hare 
no objection to seang this young lady ? " 

" None in the world." 

" Coroe fonh, then, my dear," cried she, openiog the 
door, " come forth, and aee your father ! *' Then, 
taking my trembling hand, ahe led me forward. I 
would have withdrawn tt, and retreated, but as he 
advanced instantly towarda me, I found myself abeady 
before him. 

What a moment for your Evelina! — ao involuntary 
scream escaped me, and covering my face with roy 
handa, I sunk on the floor. 

He had, however, seen me first j for in a voice scarce 
articulate, he exclaimed, " My God ! does Caroline 
Evelyn Btill live ! " 

Mrs. Selwyn said something, but I could not L'stm 
to her ; and, in a few minutes he added, " Lift up thy 
head, — if my sight has not blasted thee, — lift up thy 
head, thou image of my long-lost Caroline ! " 

ASected beyond measure, I half arose, and embraced 
his knees, while yet on my own. 

" Yes, yes," cried he, loolting earnestly in my f»c^ 
" I see, I see thou art her child ! she lives — ahe 
breathes — ahe is present to my view ! — Oh God, that 
ahe indeed lived! — Go, child, go," added he, wildly 
starting, and pushing me from him, " take her away, 
Madam, — I cannot bear to look at her! " And then, 
breaking hastily from me, he rushed out of the room. 

Speechless, motionless myself, I attempted not to stop 
him 1 but Mrs. Selwyn, hastening after him, caught 
hold of his arm. " Leave me. Madam," cried he, with 
quickness, "and take care of the poor child; — bid her 
not think me unkind, tell her 1 would at this moment 
plunge a dagger in ray heart to serve her, — but she has 
set my brain on (ire, and 1 can see her no more ! " 
Then, with a violence almost frantic, he ran up stain 
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Oh Sir, had I not indeed cause to dread (his inter- 
riew ? — an interview bo unspeakably painful and afflict- 
ing to OB both ! Mrs. Selwyn would have imniedtately 
returned to Clifton ; bat I entreated her to wait some 
time, in the hope that mv unhappy father, when his (irst 
emotioQ was over, would again bear me in his sight. 
However, he soon after sent his servant to enquire how 
I did, and to tell Mrs. Selwyn he was much indisposed, 
hut would hope for the honour of seeing her to-morrow, 
at any time she would please to appoint. 

She liKed upon ten o'clock in the morning, and then, 
with a heavy heart, 1 got into the chariot. Those 
afflicting words, / can tee her na more, were never a 
moment absent from my mind. 

Yet the sight of Lord Orville, who handed us from 
the carriage, gave some relief to the sadoesB of my 
thoughts. I could not, however, enter upon the painful 
subject, but begging Mrs. Selwyn to satisfy him, I went 

As soon as I communicated to the good Mrs. Clinton 
the present rituation of my affaire, an idea occurred to 
her, which seemed to clear up all the mystery of my 
having been so long disowned. 

The woman, she says, who attended my cver-to-be- 
regretted mother in her last illness, and who nursed me 
the first four months of my life, soon after being dia- 
chai^d froni your house, left Berry Hill entirely, with 
her baby, wlio was hut six weeks older than myself. 
Mrs. Clinton remembers that her quitting the place 
appeared, at the time, very extraordinary to the neigh- 
bours, but, as she was never heard of afterwards, she 
was, by degrees, quite forgotten. 

The moment this was mentioned, it struck Mrs, 
Selwyn, as well aa Mrs. Clinton herself, that my father 
had been imposed upon, and that the nurse who saiil she 
had brought his child to him, had, in fact, carried her 
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The name by which I was known, the secrecy oV 
•erved in regard to my family, and the retirement ia 
which I lived, a!! conspired to render this scheme, how- 
ever daring and fraudulent, by no means impracticable, 
and, in short, the idea was no sooner Etaned, than coo- 
vic^on eeemed ta follow it. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined immediately to discover the 
tnith or mistake of this conjecture ; therefore, ihe 
moment she had dined, she walked to the Motwellt, 
attended by Mrs. Clinton. 

1 waited in my room dJl her return, and then beard 
the following account of her visit : 

She found my poor father in great agitation. She 
immediately infonned him of the occasion of her n 
speedy return, and of her suspicions of the woman who 
iiad pretended to convey to him his child. Interrupting 
her with quickness, he said he had just sent her from 
his presence : that the certainty I carried in my coun- 
tenance, of my real birth, made him, the moment he had 
recovered from a surprise which had almost deprived hini 
of reason, suspect, himself, the imposition she mentioned. 
He had, therefore, sent for the woman, and questioned 
her with the utmost austerity : she turned pale, and 
was cKtremely embarrassed, but still she persisted in 
affirming, that she had really brought him the daughter 
of Lady Belmont. His perplexity, he said, almost 
distracted him ; he had always observed that hi) 
daughter bore no resemblance to either of her parents, 
but, as he had never doubted the veracity of the 
nurse this circumstance did not give birth to any 
suspicion. 

At Mrs. Selwyn's desire, the woman was again 
called, and interrogated witli equal art and severity ; her 
confusion was evident, and her answers often contiv- 
diciory, yet she still declared she was no impostor- 
" We will see that in a minute," said Mrs. Selwyn, and 
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then dcdred Mrs. CItntoa might be called up etairs. 
The poor wretch, changing colour, would have escaped 
out of the room, but, bang prevented, dropt on her 
knees, and implored forgiveness. A confession of the 
whole affair was then extorted from her. 
" Doubtless, my dear Sir, you must remember Damt 
Green, who was my first nurse. The deceit she has 
practised, was suggested, she aaya, by a conversation she 
overheard, in which my unhappy mother besought you, 
that, if her child survived her, you would take the sole 
care of its education ; and, in particular, if it sliould be 
a female, you would by no means part witli her in early 
life. You not only coneented, she says, but assured hci 
you would even retire abroad with me yourself, if my 
father should importunately demand me. Her own 
child, she said, was iheo in her arms, and she could not 
forbear wishing it were possible to give her the fortune 
which seemed so little valued for me. This wish once 
raised, was not easily suppressed ; on the contrary, what 
at first am)eared a mere idle desire, in 3 short time 
seemed a feasible scheme. Her husband was dead, and 
she had little regard for any body but her child ; and, 
in short, having saved money for the journey, she con- 
trived to enquire a direction to my fether, and telling 
her oeigliboura she was going to settle in Devonshire, 
she set out on her expedition. 

When Mrs. Selwyn asked her, how she dared per- 
petrate such a fraud, she protested she had no ill designs, 
but that, as Miis would be never the worse for it, she 
iliought it pity aobody should be the better. 

Her success we are already acquainted with. In- 
deed, everything seemed to contribute towards it : my 
father bad no correspondent at Ben-y Hill, the child 
was instantly sent to France, where being brought up 
in as much retirement as myself, nothing but accident 
'could discover the fruud. 
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And here let me indulge myself in olisenringy and 
rejoicing to observe, that die total neglect I thought I 
met with was not the effect of insensibility or unlund- 
ness, but of imposition and error ; and that at the very 
time, we concluded I was unnaturally rejected, my de- 
luded hxher meant to shew me most &vour and pro- 
tection. 

He acknowledges that Lady Howard's letter flung 
him into some perplexity; he inmiediately commum- 
cated it to Dame Green, who confessed it was the 
greatest shock she had ever received in her life ; yet 
flhe had the heart and boldness to assert, that Lady 
Howard must herself have been deceived : and as she 
had, from the beginning of her enterprize, declared she 
had stolen away the child without your knowledge, he 
concluded that some deceit was then intended him ; and 
this thought occasioned his abrupt answer. 

Dame Green owned, that from the moment the 
journey to England ¥ras settled, she gave herself up 
for lost. All her hope was to have had her daughter 
married before it took place, for which reason she had so 
much promoted Mr. Macartney's addresses : for though 
such a match was inadequate to the pretensions of 
Miss Belmont^ she knew well it was far superior to 
those her daughter could form, after the discovery of 
her birth. 

My first enquiry was, if this innocent daughter was 
yet acquainted with the affair? No, Mrs. Selwyn 
said, nor was any plan settled how to divulge it to 
her Poor unfortunate girl! how hard is her fate! 
She is entitled to my kindest offices, and I shall always 
consider her as my sister. 

I then asked whether my father would again allow 
me to see him ? 

" Why no, my dear, not yet," answered she ; *• he 
declares the sight of you is too much for him : how- 
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ever, we are to settle everything concereing you to- 
morrow, for this woman taok up all our idroe to-day." 

Tliis morning, therefore, she is again gone to the 
Hotwell. I am waiting in all impatience for her 
return 1 but as I know you will be anxious for the 
account this letter contains, I mil not delay sending 



Evelina in canlinuationt 

October g 

HOW aptated, my dear Sir, is the present life of 
your Evelina ! every day seems important, and 
one event only a prelude to another. 

Mrs. Selwyn, upon her return this morning from the 
Hotwel!, entering my room very abruptly, said, " Oh 
my dear, I have terrible news for you ! " 

" For me, Ma'am ! — Good God ! what now ? " 

" Arm yourself," cried she, " with all your Berry 
Hill philosophy ; — con over every lesson of fortitude or 
resignation you ever learnt in your life, — for know,^ — 
you are next week to be married to Lord Orville ! " 

Doubt, astonishment, and a kind of perturbation I 
cannot describe, made this abrupt communication alarm 
nie extremely, and, almost breathless, I could only 
exclaim, " Good God, Madam, what do you tell 

" You may well be frightened, my dear," said she, 
ironically, " for really there is something mighty terrific, 
in becoming, at once, the wife of the man you adore, — 

I entreated her to spare her raillery, and tell me her 
real meaning. She could not prevail with herself to 
giant ihcjirsi request, though she readily complied with 
ihc aecond. 
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My poor farhcr, she Mid, w; 
uneasineM. He entered upon hia affairs with gr«al 
openness, and told her he was equally disturbed how to 
dis|iOBe either of tlie daughter he had discovered, or (Jit 
daughter he was now to give up ; the former he dreaded 
to trust himself with agaio beholding, and the latter he 
knew not how to shock with the intelligence of her dis- 
grace. Mrs. Selwyo then acquainted him with my 
situation in regard to Lord OrvQle ; this delighted hioi 
extremely, and, when he heard of hia Lordship's eager- 
ness, he said he was himself of opinion, the sooner the 
union took place the better : and, tn return, he inromted 
her of the aflair of Mr. Macartney. " And, after a very 
long conversation," continued Mrs. Selwyn, "we agreed 
that the most eligible scheme for all parties would be lo 
have both the real and the fictitious daughter married 
without delay. Therefore, if either of you have any 
incjbation to pull caps for the title of Miss Belmont, 
you must do it with all speed, as nest week will take 
from both of you all pretensions to it." 

" Next week ! — dear Madam, what a strange plan ! — 
witliout my being consulted — without applying to Mr. 
Viilars, — without even the concurrence of Lord 
OrviUe ! " 

" As to consulung ym, my dear, it was out of all 
question, because, you know, young ladies' hearts and 
hands are always to be given with reluctancej^^s to 
Mr. Viilars, it is sufficient we know Tiim (or your 
friend ; — and as for Lord Orville, he ts a party con- 

" A party concerned ! — you a 

" Why, yes ; for, as I found our consulcatioD li 
to redound to hia advantage, I persuaded S 
send for him." 

" Send for him I — Good God ! " 

" Yes, and Sir John agreed. I told the « 
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if he could not hear of his Lordship in the house, he 
iTiLgiit be pretty certain of encountering him in the 
arbour. — Why do you colour, my dear ? — Well, he was 
with us in a moment ; I introduced him to Sir John, 
and we proceeded to business," 

" I am very, very sorry for it ! — Lord Orville must, 
himself, think this conduct strangely precipitate." 

" No, my dear, you are mistaken. Lord Orville has 
too much good sense. Every thing was then discussed 
io a rational manner. You are to be married privately, 
though not secretly, and then go to one of his Lord- 
ship's country seats : and poor little Miss Green and 
your brother, who have no house of their own, must go 
to one of Sir John's." 

" But why, my dear Madam, why all this haste ? 
why may we not be allowed a litde longer time ? " 

" I could give you a thousand reasons," answered 
she, " but that I ani tolerably certain l-a/o or three will 
be more than you can controvert, even with all the logic 
of genuine coquetry. In the first place, you doubtless 
wish to quit the house of Mrs. Beaumont, — to whose, 
then, can you with such propriety remove, as to Lord 
Orville's?" 

" Surely, Madam," cried I, " I am cot more destitute 
now, than when I thought myself an orphan .' " 

" Your father, my dear," answered she, " is willing 
to save the little impostor aa much of the mordlication 
of her disgrace as is in his power i now if you immedi- 
ately take her place, according to your right, as Miss 
Belmont, why not all that either of you can do for 
her, will prevent her being eternally stigmatized, as the 
bantling of Dame Green, wash-woman and wet nurae 
of Berry Hill, Dorsetshire, Now such a genealogy 
will not be very flattering, even to Mr. Macartney, 
who, ail^dismal as he is, you will find by no means 
wanting in pride and self-consequence." 
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" For the universe," interrupted I, " I would n 
accessary to the degradadoD jrou mentioii ; but, s 
Madam, I may return to Berry Hill." 

" By no meang," said she ; " for though cotniiaBson 
may make us wish to save the poor girl thecoDfusion of 
an immediate and public fall, yet justice demands you 
should appear, henceforward, in no other light than that 
of Sir John Belmont's daughter. Besides, between 
friends, I, who know the world, can see that half this 
prodi^ous delicacy for the litde usurper, is the mere 
result of self-interest ; for while her aflairs are huahed 
up, Sir John's, you know, are kept from being brought 
fiirther to light. Now the double marriage we have 
projected, obviates all rational objections. Sir John 
've you, immediately,;^ 
I forth, will be made ( 
Evelina Belmont ; — Mr Macartney will, at the same 
time, take poor Polly Green, — and yet, at first, it will 
only be generally known that a daughtrr of Sir John 
Belmont's is married. 

In this manner, though she did not convince me, yet 
the quickneSB of her arguments silenced and perplexe^J I 
me. I enquired, however, if I might not be pemiittc* 
to again see my father, or whether I moat regard ■ 
as banished his presence for ever ? 

" My dear," said she, " he does not know you ; 
concludes that you have been brought up to detest It 
and therefore he is rather prepajed to dread than ti 
you." 

This answer made me very unhappy ; I mshed m 
impatiendy to remove hia prejudice, and endeavour,! 
dudfiil assiduity, to engage his kindness, yet knew | 
how Xa propose seeing him, while conscious he v ' 
to avoid me. 
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9 evening, as soon as the company was e 
with cards, Lord Orville exerted his uunon elrauc 



to reconcile me to this hasty plan : but haw was I 
Btartled, when be told me that next Tiiri/lay was the 
day appointed by my father to be the most important of 
my life ! 

" Next Tuesday ! " repeated I, quite out of breath, 
"Oh my Lord! — " 

" My flweet Evelina," said he, "the day which will 
make me the happiest of mortals, would probably appear 
awful to you, were it to be deferred a twelvemonth : 
Mrs. Selwyn has, doubtless, acquainted you with the 
many motives which, independent of my eagemeas, 
require it to be speedy ; suffer, therefore, its acceleration, 
and generously complete my felicity, by endeavouring to 
suffer it without repugnance." 

" Indeed, my Lord, I would not wilfiilly raise 
objections, nor do I desire to appear insensible of the 
honour of your good opinion ; — but there is something 
in this plan, so very hasty, — so unreasonably precipitate, 
— beades, 1 shall have no time to hear from Berry 
liill, — and believe me, my Lord, I should be for ever 



] I in an affair so important, to act 
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wait on you himself, but I told him I 
to you. And then he proposed, that, 
immediately accompanying him to 
should, lirst, pass a month at my native 
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without the sani 

He offered w 
had rather write 
instead of my 
Lincolnshire, wi 
Btrry Hill! 

This was, indeed, a gratefiil proposal to mc, and I 
listened to it with undisguised pleasure. And, — in short, 
I was obliged to consent to a compromise, in merely 
deferring the day till Thursday ! He readily uodertook 
to engage my father's concurrence in this litde delay, 
and I besought him, at the same time, to make use ot 
his influence to obtain me a second interview, and to 
repmeat the deep concern I felt b being thus baniihed 
hiB tight. 
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He would then have spoken of settlemenis^ but I 
aasured him, I was almost ignorant even of the word. 

And now, my dearest Sir, what is your opinion of 
these hasty proceedings I believe me, I half regret the 
simple facility with which I have su^ied myself to be 
hurried into compliance, and should you start but the 
smallest objection, I will yet insist upon being allowed 
more time. 

I must now write a concise account of the state of my 
affairs to Howard Grove, and to Madame Duval. 

Adieu, dearest and most honoured Sir ! every thing, at 
present, depends upon your single decision, to which, 
though I yield in trembling, I yield implicitly. 
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EveUna in continuation, 

Oct. II. 

\/'ESTERDAY morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Lord Orville went to the Hotwells, to 
wait upon my father with my double petition. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, in general terms, proposed a 
walk in the garden. Mrs. Selwyn said she had letters 
to write, but Lady Louisa rose to accompany her. 

I had some reason to imagine, from the notice with 
which her Ladyship had honoured me during breakfast, 
that her brother had acquainted her with my present 
situation : and her behaviour now confirmed my con- 
jecture ; for, when I would have gone up stairs, mstead 
of suffering me, as usual, to pass disregarded, she called 
after me with an affected surprise, ^'Miss Anville, 
don't you walk with us ? " 
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There seemed aomething so little-minded in this 
sudden change of conduct, that, from an invoiuntarjr 
motion of coDtempt, I th:inked her, with a coldness like 
her own, and declined her offer. Yet, observing that 
she blushed extremely at m^ refuhal, and recollecting she,] 
was ^ster to Lord Orville, my indignation subside^' 
and upon Mrs. Beaumont's repeating the invitation, I 
accepted it. 

Our walk proved extremely dull ; Mrs. Beaumont, 
who never says much, was more silent than usual j 
Lady Louisa strove in vain to lay aside the restraint 
and distance she has hitherto preserved ; and as to me, 
I was too coQscious of the circumstances to which I 
owed their attention, to feel either pride or pleasure 
from receiving it. 

Lord Orville was not long absent ; he joined us in 
the garden with a look of gaiety and good-humour that 
revived us all. " You are just the party," said he, " I 
wished to see together. Will you. Madam," taking 
my hand, "allow rae the honour of introducing you, 
by your real name, to two of my nearest relations ? 
Mrs. Beaumont, give nie leave to present to you the 
daughter of Sir .lohn Belmont; a young lady who, I 
am sure, must long since have engaged your esteem and 
admiration, though you were a stranger to her birth." 

"My Lord," said Mrs. Beaumont, graciously salut- 
ing me, " the young lady's rank in !ife,^your Lord- 
ship's recommendation, — or her own merit, would any 
one of them have been sufficient to have entitled her to 
my regard ; and I hope she has always met with that 
respect in my house wluch is so much her due ; though, 
had I been sooner made acquainted with her family, t 
should, doubtless, have better known how to have 
secured it." 

" Miss Belmont," said Lord Orville, " can receive 
no lustre from family, whatever she may give to it. 
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Louisa, you will, I am sure, be happy to make yoil 
an interest in the friendship of Miss Belmont, wba 
hope shortly," kissing my hand, and joining it widtfl 
Ladyship's, "to have the happineaa of presenting H 
you by yet another name, and by the most endeanng 
of all titleB." 

I believe it would be difficult to say whose cbeeki 
were, at that moment, of the deepest dye. Lady Louiia't 
or my own ; for the conscious pride with which she hu 
hitherto slighted me, gave to her an emban^ssment 
which equalled the confusion that an introduction n 
unexpected gave to me. She saluted me, howeret, 
and, with a faint smile, said, " I shall esteem rayielf 
very happy to profit by the honour of Misa Belmont's 
acquaintance." 

I only curtHed, and we walked on ; but it was en- 
dent, from the little surprise they expressed, that tbcy 
had been already informed of the state of the aifair. 

We were, soon after, joined by more company : aod 
Lord Orville then, in a low voice, took an opporbuuiy 
to tell me the success of his visit. In the first place, 
Thursday was agreed to ; and, in the second, my 
father, he said, was much concerned to hear of my on- 
easiness, sent me his blessing, and complied with my 
request of seeing him, with the same readiness he should 
agree to any other I could make. Lord Orville, 
therefore, settled that I should wait upon him b tbc 
evening, and, at his particular request, unaccompanied bv 
Mrs. Selwyn. 

This kind message, and the prospect of so soon sering 
him, gave me sensations of mixed pleasure and pa", 
which wholly occupied my mind till the time of my 
going to the Hot well. 

Mrs. Beaumont lent me her chariot, and Lord 
Orville absolutely insisted upon .-ittending me. " If 
you go alone," said he, "Mrs. Selwyn will cenainlv be 
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olft-nJed ; but if you allow 
ehe may give the freer scope 



to conduct you, though 
her raillery, she canrtot 
iFronted : iind we had much better suffer 
her laughter, than provoke her satire," 

Indeed, I must own I had no reason to regret being 
80 accompanied! for his coneersation aupponed my 
spirits from drooping, and made the ride seem so short, 
that we actually stopt at my father's door, before I 
knew we had proceeded ten yards. 

He handed me from the carriage, and conducted me 
to the parlour, at the door of which I was met by Mr. 
Macartney. " Ah, my dear brother," cried I, " how 
happy am I to see you here ! " 

He bowed and thanked me. Lord Orville, then, 
holding out his hand, said, "Mr, Macartney, I hope we 
shall be better acquainted ; I promise myself much 
pleasure from cultivating your friendship," 

*' Your Lordship does me but too much honour," 
answered Mr. Macartney. 

" But where," cried I, " is my sister ! for so I muet 
already call, and always consider her : — I am afiaid 
she avoids me ; — you must endeavour, my dear brother, 
to prepossess her in my favour, and reconcile her to 
owning me." 

" Oh Madam," cried he, " you are all goodness and 
benevolence! but at present, I hope you wilt excuse her, 
for I fear she has hardly fortitude sufficient to see you ; 
in a short time, perhaps " 

" In a very short time, then," said Lord Orville, " I 
hope you will yourself introduce her, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of wishing you both joy : allow me, 
my Evelina, to say ivc, and permit me, in your name as 
well as my own, to entreat that the first guests we shall 
have the happiness of receiving, may be Mr, and Mrs. 
Macartney." 

A servant then came to beg I would walk up stain. 
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1 besought Lord OrvUIe to accompany me ; but he 
feared the diepleasure of Sir John, who had desired lo 
see me alone. He led me, however, to the foot of the 
stairs, and niade tlie kindest effort to give me courage; 
but indeed he did not succeed, for the interview appeared 
to me in all its terrors, and left me no feeling ixji 
apprehension. 

The moment I reached the landing-place, the drawing- 
room door waa opened, and my father, with a ¥oice of 
kindness, called out, " My child, is it you ?" 

" Yes, Sir," cried I, springing forward, aod kneding 
at hia feet, "it is your child, if you will own her!" 

He knelt by my side, and folding me in his anni, 
" Own thee ! " repeated he, " yee, my poor girl, and 
Heaven knows with what bitter contrition ! " Then, 
raising both himself and me, he brought me toto ibe 
drawing-room, shut the door, and took me to the 
window, where, looking at rae with great eamesmei^ 
" Poor unhappy Caroline ! " cried he, and, lo my 
inexpressible concern, he burst into tears. Need 1 1^ 
you, my dear Sir, how mine flowed at the sight ? 

I would again have embraced his knees ; bu^ 
hurrying from me, he flung himself upon a sopha, and 
leaning his face on his arms, seemed, for some dm^ 
absorbed in bitterness of grief. 

I ventured not to interrupt a sorrow I so much 
respected, but waited in dlence, and at a distance, t3t he 
recovered from its violence. But then it seemed, in i 
moment, to give way to a kind of frantic fiuy ; fiv, 
starting suddenly, with a sternness which at ooce 
surprised and frightened me. " Child," cried be, 
"hast thou yet sufficiently humbled thy fether? — it 
thou hast, be contented with this proof of my wedc- 
ness, and no longer force thyself into my presence I " 

Thunderstruck by a command so unexpected, I stood 
still and apeechlesK, and doubted whether my own cOT 
did not deceive me. 



Oh, go, go ! " cried be pasatooately, • 
'f ihoo values! 



fore 

"I will, I will," cried I, greatly terrified} antt I 
moved hastily towards the door : yet stopping when I 
reached it, and, almost involuntarily, dropping on my 
knees, "Vouchsafe," cried I, "oh, Sir, vouchsafe but 
once to bless your daughter, and her eight shall never 
more otFend you ! " 

" Alas," cried he, in a softened voice, " I am not 
worthy to bleas thee ! — I am uot worthy to call thee 
daughter ! — I am not worthy that the (air light of 
Heaven should visit my eyes !- — Oh God ! that I could 
but call back the time ere ihou wast bom, — or else bury 
its remembrance in eternal oblivion ! " 

" Would to Heaven," cried I, " that the sight of me 
were less terrible to youj that,instead of irritating, I could 
soothe your sorrows! — Oh Sir, how thankfully would 
I then prove my duty, even at the hazard of my life ! " 
" Are you so kind ? " cried he gently ; " come 
hither, child, — rise, Evelina, — alas, it is for me to kneel, 
not you — and I •u/auld kneel, — I would crawl upon the 
earth, — I would kiss the dust, — could I, by such 
submission, obtain the forgiveness of the representadve 
of the most injured of women ! " 

" Oh, Sir," exclaimed I, " that you could but read 
my heart I — that you could but see the filial tenderness 
and concern with which it overflows! — you would not 
then tdk thus, — you would not then banish me your 



presence, 



md exclude me froic 



affecuon ! 



" Good God," cried he, " is it then possible that you 
do not hate me ? — Can the child of the wronged 
Caroline look at, — and not execrate me ? Wast thou 
not bom to abhor, and bred to curse me ! did not ihy 
mother bequeath thee her blessing, on condition that 
thou shouldst detest and avoid me ! " 



" Oh no, 00, no ! " cried I, " think Dot so iinkiodly 
of lier, nor »o hardly of me." I then took from my 
pocket-btook her last letter, and, pressing it to my lips, 
with a trembling hand, and Biill upon roy koees, I bdd 

Hastily anaichiog it from me, " Great Heaven ! " 
cried he, "'tis her writing — Whence comes this? — 
who gave it you ? — why had I it not sooner ? " 

I made no answer ; his vehemence inttmidated inc, 
and I ventured not to move from the suppliant posture 
in which I had put myself. 

He went from me to the window, where his eyes 
were for some time rivetted upon the direction of the 
letter, though his hand shook so violently he could 
hardly hold it. Then, bringing it to me, " Open ii," 
— cried he, — " for I cannot ! " 

I had, myself, hardly strength to obey him ; but, when 
I had, he cook it back, and walked hastily up and down 
the room, as if dreading to read it. At length, tumiog 
to me, " Do you know," cried he, " its contents ? " 

" No, Sir," aoBwered 1, " it has never been 
unsealed." 

He then again went to the window, and began 
reading. Having hastily run it over, he cast up his 
eyes with a look of desperation ; the letter fell from his 
hand, and he enclaiined, "Yes! thou art sainted! — 
thou art blessed! — and I am cursed for ever ! " He 
continued some time lixed in this melancholy position j 
after which, casting himself v/ith violence upon the 
ground, " Oh wretch," cried be, " unworthy life and 
ught, in what dungeon canst thou hide thy head .' " 

I could restrain myself no longer ; I rose and weni 
to him ; I did not dare speak, but with pity and conceiu _ 
unutterable, I wept and hung over him. 



Soon after. 



, he again adzed the kttt.. 

;e thee, Caroline 1 — yes, wits 
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my heait'i best blood, would I acknowledge tliee ! 
—Oh that thou couldit witness the agony of my gouI ! 
— Ten thous:ind daggers could not have wounded me 
like this letter ! " 

Then, after again reading it, " Evelina," he cried, 
*' she charges me to receive thee ; — wilt thou, id 
obedience to her will, own for thy father the destroyer 
of thy mother ? " 

What a dreadful question ! I shuddered, but could 

" To clear her iame, and receiTe her child," continued 
he, looking sted&stly at the letter, "are the conditions 
upon which she leaves me her forgiveness : her fame, 
I have already cleared ; — and oh how willingly would 
I take her child to my bosom,— fold her to my heart, 
— call upon her to mitigate my anguish, and pour the 
balm of comfort oo my wounds, were I not conscious I 
deserve not to receive it, and that all my affliction is the 
remit of my own guilt ! " 

It was in vain I attempted to speak ; horror and grief 
took from me all power of utterance. 

He then read aloud from the letttr, " iooif not 
fiie thy un/orlunale mother ! — Sweet soul, with what 
bitterness of spirit hast thou written ? — Come hither, 
Evelina : Gracious Heaven I " looking earnestly at me, 
" never was likeness more striking ! — the eye, — the face, 
— the form, — Oh my child, my child ! " Imagine, Sir, 
— for I can never describe my feelings, when I saw him 
sink upon his knees before me ! " Oil dear resemblance 
of thy murdered mother! — Oh all that remains of the 
most injured of women ! behold thy father at 'Jiy feet ! 
— bending thus lowly to implore you would not hate 
him ; — Oh tJien, thou representative of my departed 
wife, speak to me in her name, and say that the remorse 
which tears my soul, tortures me nut in vain !" 

" Oh rise, rise, my beloved father," cried I, 
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attempting to i 
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Bt him, " I cannot bear to see yon 

t the law of nature, rise yourself, ud 
bless your kneeling daughter ! " 

" May Heaien bless thee, ray child I " — cried he, 
" for / dare not." He then rose, and embracing dw 
moat affectionately, added, " I see, I see that thou art 
all kindness, softness, and tenderness ; I need not have 
feared tliee, thou art all the fondest father could wisb, 
and I will try to frame my mind to less palnfiil seosa- 
tions at thy sight. Perhaps the xiiae may come when I 
may know the comfort of Buch a daughter, — at present, 
I am only fit to be alone : dreadful as are my reflectioiU, 
they ought merely to torment myself. — Adieu, my 
child ; — be not angry, — I cannot stay with thee, — ol^ 
Evelina ! thy countenance is a dagger to my heart! — 

just BO, thy mother looked, — just so " 

Tears and sighs seemed to choak him !— and waring 
his hand, he would have left me, — but, clinging to him, 
"Oh, Sir," cried I, "will you so soon abandon me?^ 
am I again an orphan >- — oh, my dear, my long-lost 
father, leave me not, I beseech you ! take pity on youT 
child, and rob her not of the parent she so fondly hoped 
would cherish her ! " 

"You know not what you ask," cried hej "the 
emodoas which now rend my soul are more than my 
reason can endure : suffer me, then, to leave you, — 
impute it not to unkindness, but think of me as well at 

ihoa canst. — Lord Orville has behaved nobly ; I 

believe he will make thee happy." Then, again em^ 
bracing me, " God bless thee, my dear chil^" crirf 
he, " God bleas thee, my Evelina ! — endeavour 
love, — at least not to hate me, — and to make me a: 
interest in thy filial bosom, by thinking of me as ihj 
father." 

I could not speak ; I kissed his hands on my knees 1 
and then, with yet more emotion, he again blessed me,- 



and hurried out of ihe rt 



—leaving me almoai drowoed 



Oh Sir, all goodness as you are, how much will you 
feel for your Evelina, during a scene of such agitation ! 
I pray Heaven to accept the tribute of his remorse, and 
restore him to tranquillity ! 

When I was sufficiently composed to return to the 
parlour, I found Lord Orville waiting for me with the 
utmost anKiety : — and then a new scene of emotion, 
though of a far different nature, awaited me ; for I 
learnt, by Mr Macartney, that this noblest of men had 
insisted the so-long supposed Miss Belmont should be 
considered indetd as ray sister, and as the co-heiress of 
my father ! though not in laiv, in jtuike, he says, 
she ought ever to be treated as the daughter of Sir 
John Belmont. 

Oh Lord Orville ! — it shall be the sole study of my 
happy life, to express, better than by words, the sense 
I have ol your exalted benevolence, and greatness of 
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EiieSaa in continiiatioa, 

Clifton, October r 



■^HIS morning, early, I received the following 
letter from Sir Clement Willoughby. 



^K " n Mill An-oiiu. 

^^Kil have this moment received intelligence that pre- 
^VwBtions are actually making for your marriage with 

Lord Orville. 

" Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea of 

rendering those preparatioas abortive. No, I am not 
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SO mad. My Bole view !■ to explain the motive of my 

conduct in a paiticular instance, and to obviate the acco- 
sation of ireacliery which may be laid to my charge. 

" My unguarded behaviour when I last saw you, liu, 
probably, already acquainted you, that the letter I tbeo 
saw you reading was written by myself. For your 
fiinher satisfaction, let roe have the honour of infbnn- 
ing you, that the letter you had designed Ibr Lord 
Orville, had ^leo into my handa. 

" However I may have been urged on by a paanon 
the most violent that ever warmed the heart of man, I 
can by do means calmly submit to be Btigmatised for aa 
action seemingly so dishonourable ; and it is for tliia 
reason that I trouble you with this justification. 

" Lord Orville, — die happy Orville, who you are h 
ready to blesa, — had made me believe he loved you doi, 
— nay, chat he held you in contempt. 

" Such were my thoughts of his sentiments of you, 
when I got poasession of the letter you meant to send 
him ; t pretend not to vindicate diher the means 1 
used to obtain it, or the action of breaking the seal ; — 
but I was impelled by an impetuous curio^ty to discover 
the terms upon which you wrote to him. 

" The letter, however, was wholly unintelligible to 
me, and the perusal of it only added to ray perplexity. 

" A tame suspense I was not bom to endure, and 
I determined to clear my doubts at all hazards and 

" I answered it, therefore, in Orville's name. 

"The views, which I am now going to acknow- 
ledge, must, infallibly, incur your displeasure, — yet I 
scorn all palliation. 

" Briefly, then, — I concealed your letter to preveiit 
a discovery of your capacity, — and I wrote you an 
answer which I hoped would prevent your wishing fat, 
any other. ^^ 
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" I am well aware of every thing which can be said 
upon this subject. Lord Orville will, possibly, think 
himself ill-used ;— but I am extremely indifferent as to 
his opinion, nor do I now write by way of offering 
any apology to him, but merely to make known Co 
yourself the reasons by which I have been governed. 

*' I intend to set oiF next week for the Continent. 
Should his Lordship have any commands for me in 
the mean time, I shall be glad to receive them. I say 
not this by way of defiance, — I should blush to be sus- 
pected of so doing through an indirect channel, — but 
simply that, if you shew him this letter, he may know 
I dare defend, as well as excuse my conducL 

" Clement WiLLOtiOHBv." 






What 3 strange letter I how proud and hoi 
does its writer appear ! To what alternate n 
and rashnets do the passions lead, when reason and self- 
denial do not oppose them ! Sir Clement is conscious 
he has acted dishonourably, yet the same unbridled 
vehemence which urged him to gratify a blameable 
curiosity, will sooner prompt him to risk his life, than 
confess his misconduct. The rudeness of his manner 
of writing to me springs from the same cause : the proof 
which he has received of my indifference to him, has 
stung him to the soul, and he has neither the delicacy 
nor forbearance to disguise his displeasure, 

I determined not to shew this letter to Lord Orville, 
and thought it most prudent to let Sir Clement know 
1 should not. I therefore wrote the following note. 

To Sir Clemmt mileughby. 

Sir, — The letter you have been pleased to address to 

me, is BO little calculated to afford Lord Orville any 

satigfdCtioD, that you may depend upon my carefully 

keeping it from his sight. I will bear you no resent- 
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meat for what is past ; but I most earnestly entreat, 
nay implore, that you will not write again, while m 
your present frame of mind, by any channel, direct or 
indirect. 

I hope you will have much pleasure in your pro- 
mised expedition, and I beg leave to assure you of my 
good wishes. 

Not knowing by what name to sign, I was obliged to 
send it without any. 

The preparations which Sir Clement mentions, go on 
just as lif your consent were arrived : it is in vain that I 
expostulate ; Lord Orville says, should any objectioDS 
be raised, all shall be given up, but that, as his hopes 
forbid him to expect any, he must proceed as if already 
assured of your concurrence. 

We have had this afternoon a most interesting con- 
versation, in which we have traced our sentiments of 
each other from our first acquaintance. I have made 
him confess how ill he thought of me, upon my foolish 
giddiness at Mrs. Stanley's ball ; but he flatters me with 
assurances, that every succeeding time he saw me, I 
appeared to something less and less disadvantage. 

When I expressed my amazement that he could 
honour with his choice a girl who seemed so infinitely, 
in every respect, beneath his alliance, he frankly owned, 
that he had fully intended making more minute enquiries 
into my family and connections, and particularly con- 
cerning those people he saw me with at Marybone, before 
he acknowledged his prepossession in my favour: but 
the suddenness of my intended journey, and the uncer- 
tainty of seeing me again, put hun quite off his guard, 
and, " divesting him of prudence, left him nothing but 
love.** These were his words, and yet he has repeatedly 
assured me, that his partiality has known no bounds from 
the time of my residing at Clifton. 



Mr Macartney has just been with me, oo an embassy 
from my father. He has sent me hia kindest love and 
asaurancea of favour, and desired to know if I am happy 
in the prospect of changing my situation, and if there is 
any thing I can name which he can do for me. And, 
at the same time, Mr. Macartney delivered to me a 
draft on my father's banker for a thousand pounds, wliich 
he insisted that I should receive entirely for my own use, 
and expend in equippbg myseJf properly for the new 
rank of life to which I seemed destined. 

I am sure I need not say how much I was penetrated 
by this goodnesa ; I wrote my thanks, and acknowledged, 
frankly, that if I could see kim restored to tranquillity, 
my heart would be without a wish 



Hettet a,**m3. 

Evt&aa im continualion. 

Clifton, OcL 13. 

THE time approaches now, when 1 hope we shall 
meet, — yet I cannot sleep, — great joy is as rest- 
less as sorrow, — and therefore I will continue 
my journal. 

As I had never had an opportunity of seeing Bath, a 
party was formed last night for shewing me that cele- 
brated city ; and this morning, after breakfast, we set 
out in three phaetons. Lady Louisa and Mrs Beau- 
mont with Lord Merton ; Mr. Coverley with Mr. 
Lovel ; and Mrs. Selwyn and myself with Lord 
Orvillc. 

We had hardly proceeded half-a-mile, when a gentle- 
niuo from the post-chaiae, which came £ " ' 



>s« 



ua, called out to the servants, *' Holla, my Lads — pray, 
i« one Miss Anville in any of them tiiag-em-iobi f " 

I immediately recollected the voice of Capita Mirran, 
and Lord Oirille stopped the phaeton. He was out of 
the chaise, and with ua in a moment. " So, Miat 
Anville," cried he, " how do you do ? so I hear you'rf 
Mias Belmont now; — P^Y> fiow does old Madame 
French do ! " 

" Madame Duval," said I, " is, I believe, very well," 
*' I hope she is in goad case," said he, winking 
agnificantly, " and won't flinch at seeing service : the 
has laid by long enough to relit and be made dghc 
Aod, pray, how does poor Mantter Doleful do ? i( be 
as lank-jawed as ever ? " 

"They are neither of them," said I, "in BriitoL" 
" No ! " cried he, with a look of diBappointment, 
" but Burely the old dowager intends coming to the 
wedding ! 'twill be a moat excellent opportunity ta 
shew off her best Lyons silk. Besides, I propose te 
dance a new-faahioned jig with her. Don't you know 
w!ien ahe'll come ? " 

" I have no reason to expect her at all." 
"No! — 'Fore George, this here's the worst Dcm 
I'd wish to hear I — why I've thought of nothing aO 
the way but what trick I should serve her ! " 

" You have been very obliging," said I, laughiag. 

" O, I promise you," cried he, " our Moll would 

never have wheedled me Into this jaunt, if I'd known 

she was not here ; for, to let you into the secret, I (bUy 

intended to have treated the old buck with another 



frolic 



" Did Miss Mirvan, then, persuade you to I 



id we've been travelling all night." 

' cried I : "Is Miss Mirvan, then, «i(b 
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" What, Molly i — yes, slie'ii in ihat there chaise," 

" Good God, Sir, why did you not tell me sooner J" 
cried I ; and immediately, with Lord Orrille's assist- 
ance, I jurapt out of the phaeton, and ran to the dear 
girl. Lord Orrille opened the chaise-door, and I am 
sure I Deed not tell you what unfeigned joy accom- 
panied our meeting. 

We botli begged we might not be parted during the 
ride, and Lord Orville was so good as to invite Captiin 
Mirvan into his phaeton. 

I think I was hardly ever more rejoiced than at this 
so seasonable visit from my dear Maria ; who had no 
sooner heard the situation of my affairs, than with the 
assistance of Lady Howard and her kind mother, she 
besought her father with such eanieetness to consent to 
the journey, that he had not been able to withstand their 
united entreaties ; though she owned that, had he not 
expected to have met with Madame Duval, she believes 
he would not so readily have yielded. They arrived 
at Mrs. Beaumont's but a few minutes after we were 
out of sight, and overtook us without much difficulty. 

I say nothing of our conversation, because you may 
80 well suppose both the subjects we chose, and onr 
manner of discussing tliem. 

We all stopped at a great hotel, where wc were 
obliged to enquire for a room, as Lndy I-,oms3,JaligaeJ 
la death, deared to laJu lomclhing before we began our 
rambles. 

As soon as the party was assembled, the Captain 
abruptly saluting me, said, " So, Miss Bclmoac, I wish 
you joy ; so 1 hear you've <]uarrelled with your new 

" Me ! — no, indeed. Sir." 

"Then please for to tell me the reason you're in 
such a hurry to change it J" 

" Miss Belmont! " cried Mr Lovel, looking around 

II. R 
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him with the utmost astoniehnieni, " I beg pardon, — 
but, if it is not impertinent, — I muK beg leave to «ay, I 
always understood that Lrad/s name was AoTUIe." 

" 'Fore George," cried the Captain, " it runs in my 
head, I've seen you somewhere before ! and now I 
think on't, pray a'n't you the petwn I saw at the play 
one night, and who did n't know, all ibe time, whether 
it was a tragedy or a comedy, or a concert of fidlers ? " 

" I believe, Sir," said Mr. Lovel, stammering, " I 
had once, — I think — the pleasure of seeing you last 
spring." 

" Ay, and if I live an hundred q>rings," answered 
he, " I shall never forget it ; by jingo, it has served me 
for a most excellent joke ever since. Well, howsom- 
ever, I'm glad to see yoo still in the land of the hving," 
shaking him roughly by the hand ; *' pray, if a body 
may be so bold, bow much a night may you give at 
present to keep the undertakers aloof? " 

" Me, Sir," said Mr. Lovel, very much discomposed 1 
*■ I protest I never thought myself in such imminent 
danger as to — really. Sir, I don't understand you." 

" O, you don't! — why then I'll make free for to 
explain myself Gentlemen and Ladies, I'll tell you 
what ; do you know this here gentleman, simple as he 
sits then;, pays five shillings a night to let his firiendi 
know he's alive ! " 

"And very cheap too," said Mrs. Sdwyn, "if we 
consider the value of the intelligence." 

Lady Louisa, being now refreshed, we proceeded 
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prospect, a cliarming view of Prior Park and oi the 
AvODf yet waoted eonicching in iUelfot more striking 
elegance than a mere broad pavement, to satisfy the 
ideas I had fomitd ot' it. 

At the pump-room, I was amaited at the public 
exhibition of the ladies in the bath ; it is true, their 
heads are covered with bonnets, but the very idea of 
being seen id tuch a situaDon, by whoever pleases to 
look, is indelicate. 

" 'Fore George," said the Captain, looking into the 
bath, " this would be a most excellent place for old 
Madame French to dance a fandango in ! By jingo, I 
would n't wish for better sport than to swing her round 
this here pond ! " 

" She would be very much obliged to you," said 
Lord Orville, "for so extraordinary a mark of your 
favour." 

" Why, to let you know," answered the Captain, 
"she hit my fancy mightily ; I never took ao much lo 
an old tabby before." 

" Really, now," cried Mr. Lovel, looking also into 
the bath, " I nijst confess it is, to me, very ineompre- 
heouble why the ladies chuse that frightful unbecoming 
dress to bathe tn ! I have often pondered very seriously 
upon the subject, but could never hit upon the reason." 

" Well, I declare," said Lady Louisa, " I should 
like of all things to set something new a going ; I 
always haled bathing, because one can get no pretty 
dress for it ; now do, there's a good creature, try to 
help me to something." 

" Who ? rae ! — O dear Ma'am," said he, simpering, 
**I can't pretend to asdst a person of your Ladyship's 
taste ; besides, I have not the least head for fashions. — 
I really don't think I ever invented above three in my 
life ! — 4>ut I never had the leiist turn for dress, — never 
ny notion of fancy or elegance." 
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** O fie, Mr. Lovel ! how can you talk so ? — don't 
we all know that you lead the ton in the ieau numdef 
I declare^ I think you dress better than anybody.'' 

*<0 dear Ma'am,; you confuse me to the last degree! 
/ dress well ! — I protest I don't think I'm ever St to 
be seen ! — I'm often shocked to death to think what a 
figure I go. If your Ladyship will believe me^ I wsn 
full half-an-hour this morning thinking what I should 
put on ! " 

«< Odds my life," cried the Captain, « I wish I'd 
been near you ! I warrant I'd have quickened yoor 
motions a litde. Half an hour thinking what yoa'd 
put on? and who the deuce do. you think cares the 
snuff of a candle whether you've any thing on or not ?" 

" O pray, Captain," cried Mrs. Selwyn, ** don't be 
angry with the gendeman for tlnnlmgf whatever be the 
cause, for I assure you he makes no common practice 
of offending in that way." 

*< Really, Ma'am, you're prodigiously kind," said Mr. 
Lovel, angrily. 

" Pray, now," said the Captain, ** did you ever get 
a ducking in that there place yourself?" 

" A ducking. Sir ! " repeated Mr. Lovel ; *« I 
protest I think that's rather an odd term ! — but if yoa 
mean a bathings it's an honour I have had many times." 

" And pray, if a body may be so bold, what do yo« 
do with that frizzle-frize top of your own ? Why I'll 
lay you what you will, there's ht and grease enough od 
your crown, to buoy you up, if you were to go in head 
downwards." 

"And I don't know," cried Mrs. Selwyn, "but 
that might be the easiest way, for I'm sure it would 
be the lightest." 

" For the matter of that there," said the Captain, 
^* you must make him a soldier, before you can teO 
which is lightest, head or heels. Howsomever, I'd by 
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ten pounds to a shilling, I could wbialt him m> dex- 
terously over into the pool, that he should light plump 
upon lus foretop, and turn round like a tetotum." 
" Done ! " cried Lord Merton ; " I take your 

" Will you ! " returned he ; " why then, 'ibre 
George, I'd do it aa «oon ax say Jack Robinson." 

" He, he ! " feintly laughed Mr. Lovel, as he 
moved abruptly from the window, " 'pon honour, this 
is pleasant enough ; but I don't see what right any body 
has to lay wagers about one, without one's consent." 

" There, Lovel, you are out [ " cried Mr. Coverley ; 
" aoy man may lay what wager about you he will ; 
your consent is nothing to the puipose : he may lay 
that your nose is a sky-blue, if he pleases." 

"Ay," said Mrs. Selwyn, "or that your mind is 
more adorned than your person ; — or any absurdity 
whatsoever," 

" I protest," said Mr. Lovel, " I think it's a very 
disagreeable privilege, and I must beg that nobody may 
take such a liberty with nw." 

" Like enough you may," cried the Captain ; "but 
what's that to the purpose i suppose I've a mind to lay 
that you've never a tooth in your head i — pi^y, how will 
you hinder me?" 

" You'll allow me, at least, Sir, to take the liberty of 
asking how you'll prove it ? " 

" How ? — why, by knocking them all down your 

" Knocking them al! down my throat. Sir ! " re- 
peated Mr. Lovel, with a look of horror, " [ protest I 
never heard any thing so shocking in my life ; and I 
must beg leave to observe, that no wager, in my opinion, 
could justify such a barbarous action." 

Here Lord Orville interfered, and hurried us lo 
our carriages. 
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for one while. Secrecy, qaoth a! — *Fore Georgia I 
wonder yoa aVt ashamed to mention such a word, 
when you talk of telling it to a woman. Though for 
the matter of that, I'd as lieye blab it to the whole 
sex at once, as to go for to tell it to such a thing ai 
you." 

** Such a thing as me. Sir ! " said Mr. Lovel, letting 
hH his knife and fork, and looking very important: ^I 
really have not the honour to understand your ex- 
pression." 

^ It's all one for that," said the Captain ; ** you may 
have it explained whenever you like it.'' 

" *Pon honour, Sir," returned Mr. Lovel, ** I must 
take the liberty to tell you, that I should be extremely 
offended, but that I suppose it to be some sea-phme^ 
and therefore I'll let it pass without further notice." 

Lord Orville, then, to change the discourse, asked 
Miss Mirvan if she should spend the ensuing winter io 
London. 

<< No, to be sure," said the Captain, ** what should 
she for ? for she saw all that was to be seen before." 

** Is London, then," said Mr. Lovel, smiling at Lady 
Louisa, ^' only to be regarded as a sight ? " 

" Why pray, Mr. Wiseacre, how are you pleased for 
to regard it yourself ? — Answer me to that." 

*< Oh sir, my opinion I fancy you would hardly find 
intelligible. I don't understand sea phrases enough 
to define it to your comprehension. Does n't your 
I-.a*8hip think the task would be rather difHcult ? " 

" O Lard, yes," cried Lady Louisa, ** I declare I'd 
as soon teach my parrot to talk Welch." 

*< Ha ! ha ! ha ! admirable I — 'Pon honour, your 
La'ship's quite in luck to-day ; — but that, indeed, your 
La'ship is every day. Though, to be sure, it is but can- 
did to acknowledge, that the gentlemen of the ocean 
have a set of ideas, as well as a dialect, so opposite to 
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aurj, that it iB by no meana surpnaing tiey shoiJd regard 
LoadoD ai a mere ihnti, that may be seen by being 
leoied at. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! " echoed Lady Louisa : " Well, I de- 
clare you are the drollest creature ! " 

"He! he! 'poo honour ^ can't help laughing at the 
conceit of seang Lmdon in a K w weeks ! " 

" And what a plague should i.indcr you ? " cried the 
Captain ; " do you want to spend a day in every 
Mreet?" 

Here again Lady Louisa and Mr. Lovel interchanged 
smiles. 

" Why, I warrant you, if I had the shewing it, 
I'd haul you from St. Jaraes's to Wapping the very first 
morning." 

The smiles were now, with added contempt, re- 
peated ; which the Captain observing, looked very 
fiercely at Mr. Lovel, and said, " Hark'ee, my spark, 
none of your grinning! — 'tis a lingo I don't under- 
stand i and if you give me any more of it, I shall go 
near to lend you a box o' the ear," 

" I protest. Sir," said Mr. Lovel, turning extremely 
pale, " I think it's taking a very particular liberty with 
a person, to talk to one in such a style as this I " 

" It's like you may," returned the Captain ; " but 
give a good gulp and I'll warrant you'll swallow it." 
Then, calling for a glass of ale, with a very provoking 
and significant nod, he drank to his easy digestion. 

Mr. Lovel made no answer, but looked extremely 
sullen I and soon after, we left the gentlemen to them- 
selves. 

I had then two letters delivered to me ; one from 
Lady Howard and Mrs. Mirvao, which contained the 
ikindest congratuladons ; and the other from Madame 
Duval, — but not a word from jau, — to my no small 
surprise and concern. 
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Madame Duval aeenis greatly rejoiced st my late 
intelligence: a violent cold, she says, prevents her 
coming to Bristol. The Branghtons, she tells me, are 
all well ; Miss Polly is soon to be married to Mr. Brown, 
but Mr. Smith has changed his lodgings, ** which," 
she adds, ^* has made the house extremely dull. How- 
ever, that's not the worst news ; fariB, I wish it was ! 
but I've been used like nobody, — ^for Monsieur Du Beit 
has had the baseness to go back to France without me." 
In conclusion, she assures me, as you prognosticated she 
would, that I shall be sole hdress of all she is worth, 
when Lady Orville. 

At tea-time, we were jomed by all the gentlemen 
but Cqytain Mirvan, who went to the hotel where 
he was to sleep, and made his daughter accompany him, 
to separate her trumpery ^ as he called it, from his doathSi 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who still 
appeared extremely sulky, said, *^ I protest, I never saw 
such a vulgar, abusive fellow in my life, as that Captain : 
'pen honour, I believe he came here for no purpose in 
the world but to pick a quarrel ; however, for my part, 
I vow I won't humour him." 

" I declare," cried Lady Louisa, ** he put me in a 
monstrous fright, — I never heard any body talk so 
shocking in my life ! " 

" I think," said Mrs. Selwyn, with great solemnity, 
** he threatened to box your ears, Mr. Lovel,— did not 
he ? " 

" Really, Ma'am," said Mr. Lovel, colouring, " if 
one was to mind every thing these low kind of people 
say, — one should never be at rest for one impertinence 
or other, — so I think the best way is to be above taking 
any notice of them." • 

" What," said Mrs. Selwyn, with the same gravity, 
" and 80 receive the blow in nlence ! " 

During this conversation, I heard the Captain's chaise 
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nop at the door, ard ran down stair* to meet Maria. 
She was alone, and told rae lliat her fetlier, who, she 
was sure, had some scheme in agitation against Mr. 
Love), had sent her on before him. We continued in 
the parlour itll hts return, and were joined bjr Lord 
OrvUle, who begged me not to insist on a patience so 
uonatnral, as submitting to be excluded our society. And 
let me, my dear Sir, with a grateful heart let me own, 
I never before passed half an hour in such perfect 

1 believe we were all sorry when the Captain re- 
turned ; yet his inward satisfectjon, from however 
different a cause, did not seem inferior to what ours 
had been. He chucked Maria under the chin, rubbed 
hia hands, and was scarcely able to contain the fullness 
of his glee. We all attended htm to the drawing- 
room where, having composed his countenance, without 
any preidous attention to Mrs. Beaumont, he marched 
up to Mr. Lovel, and abruptly said, " Pray have you 
e'er a brother in these here parta i " 

" Me, Sir ? — no, thank heaven, I'm free from all 
incumbrances of that sort." 

" Well," cried the Captain, " I met a person just 
now, BO like you, I could have sworn he had been your 
twin -brother." 

" It would have been a most singular pleasure to me," 
said Mr. Lovel, "if 1 also could have seen him ; for, 
really, I have not the least notion what sort of a person 
I am, and I have a prodigious curiosity to know." 

Just then, the Captain's servant opening the door, 
said, " A little gentleman below desires to see one Mr. 

" Beg him to walk up stairs," said Mrs. Bc,iuuu>iit. 
« But pray what is the reason William is out of the 
way f " 

The man shut the door without any answer. 
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■'I can't imagine who it is," *ai<i Mr. Lovel ; "I 
recollect DO little gentleman of my acquaintance now at 
Bristol,- — except, indeed, the Marquis of Charlton, — 
but I don't much fanc^ it can be him. Let me see, 
who else it there »o Tcry little ? " — 

A cooAiged noise among the servants now drew all 
eyes towards the door ; — the impatient Captain has- 
tened to open it, and then clapping hia hands, call'd out, 
" Fore George, 'tis the same person I took for your 
relation ! " 

And then, to the utter astonishment of every body 
but himself, he hauled into the room a monkey ! (ijll- 
dresaed, and extravagantly a-la-made! 

The dismay of the company was almost general. 
Poor Mr, Lovel seemed thunderstruck with indignation 
and surprise ; Lady Louisa began a scream, which for 
some time was incessant; Miss Mirvan and I jurapd 
involuntarily upon the seats of our chairs ; Mrs. Beau- 
mont herself followed our example ; Lord Orville 
placed himself before me as a guard ; and Mrs. Selwyn, 
Lord Merton, and Mr. Coverley, burst into a loud, im- 
moderate, ungovernable 6t of laughter, in which they 
were joined by the Captain, till, unable to support htm* 
self, he rolled on the floor. 

The first voice which made it's way throogh this 
general noise was that ot Lady Louisa, which her 
fright and screaming rendered extremely shrilL " Take 
it away i" cried she, '■ take the monster away, — I shall 
faint, I shall faint if you don't." 

Mr. Lovel, irrita^ beyond endurance, angrily de- 
manded of the CapL-iin what he meant. 

" Mean } "' cried the Captain, as soon as he wai 
able to speak, " why only to shew you in your proper 
colours." Then rising, and pointing to the tnookey, 
" Why now. Ladies and Gentlemen, I'll be judged by 
you all ! — Did yoii ever see any thing more like i Odds 
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my lifr,ifii wasn't for this here tail, you would n'l know 
one from t'other." 

" Sir," cried Mr. Lovel, stamping, " I ghall take a 
time to make jrou feel my wrath." 

" Come, now," continued the regardless Captain, "just 
for the fun's sake, [dofF] your coat and waistcoat, and 
(wop with Monsieur Grinagain here, and I'll warrant 
you 11 not know yourself which is which." 

" Not know myself from a monkey ! — I assure you. 
Sir, I'm not to be used in this manner, and I won't 
bear it,— curse me if I wiU ! " 

" Why heyday ! " cried the Captain, "what, is 
Master id a passion ? — well, don't be angry, — come, he 
sha'n't hurt you ; — here, shake a paw with him, — why 
he'll do you no harm, man ! — come, kiss and be 
&iends ! — " 

"Who 1?" cried Mr. Lovel, almost mad with 
vexation, " as I'm a living creature, X would not touch 
him for a thousand worlds ! " 

" Send him a challenge," cried Mr. Coverley, " and 
I'll be your second." 

"Ay, do," said the Captain, "and I'll be second to 
my friend Monsieur Clapperclaw, here. Come, to it at 
once !- — tooth and nail ! " 

" God forbid ! " cried Mr. Lovel, retreating, " I 
would sooner trust my person with a mad bull ! " 

" I doc't like the looks of him myself," said Lord 
Merton, " for he grins most horribly." 

" Oh I'm frightened out of ray senses ! " cried Lady 
Louisa, " take him away, or I shall die ! " 

" Captain," said Lord Orville, " the ladies are 
alarmec^ and I must beg you would send the monkey 

" Why, where can be the mighty harm of one 
monkey more than another ? " answered the Captain ; 
"howsomever, if it's agreeable to the ladies, supjiose we 
luro them out together f" 
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" What do you mean by that, Sir i " crieii Mr. 
Love], lifting up his cnne. 

"What do you mean?" cried the Captain, fiercely: 
"be BO good as to down with your cane." 

Poor Mr. Love!, too much intimidated to stand hii 
ground, yet too much enraged to submit, turned hastily 
round, and, forgetful of consequences, vented hts passion 
by giving a furious blow to the monkey. 

The creature darting forwards, sprung instantly upoa 
him, and clinging round his neck, fastened hie teeth n> 
one of his ears. 

I was really Bony for the poor man, who, though an 
egregious fop, had cororaitted DO offence thai merited 
such chastieement. 

It was iroposaible, now, to distinguish whose screams 
were loudest, those of Mr. Lovel, or of the terrified 
Lady Louisa, who, I believe thought her ov/n tun) 
was approaching : but the unrelenting Captain roaced 

Not so Lord Orville: ever humane, generous, and 
benevolent, he quitted his charge, who he saw was 
wholly out of danger, and seizing the monkey by the 
collar, made him loosen the ear, and then, with t 
sudden swing, 6ung him out of the room, and shut the 

Poor Mr. Lovel, almo«t feindng with terror, sunk 
upon the floor, crying out, " Oh I shall die, I shall die ! 
—Oh I'm bit to deadi ! " 

" Captain Mirvan," said Mrs. Beaumont, with do 
litde indignation, " I must own I don't perceive the 
wit of this action ; and I am sorry to have such cnieltf 
practised in my house." 

" Why, Lord, Ma'am," said the Captain, when lui 
rapture aijated sufficiently for speech, " how could I tell 
they'd fall out eo ?— By Jingo, I brought him to be s 
messmate for t'other." 
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"Egad," said Mr. Coverley, "I would not hi»e 

been seived so for a thousand pouoda." 

"Wliy, then, there's the odds of it," said tht 
Captain, "for you Bee he is aerved so for nothing. 
But come," {turning to Mr. Lovel,) " be of good 
tieart, all may end well yet, and you and Monster 
Longtail be as good ftienda as efer." 

" I'm gufprised, Mrs. Beaumont," cried Mr. Lovel, 
darting up, " that you can suiler a person under your 
roof to be treated bo inhumanly." 

" What argufiea so many words ? " said the unfeeling 
Captain, <* it it but a alit of the ear ; it only looks aa if 
you had been in the pillory." 

"Very true," added Mrs. Selwyn, "and who knows 
but it may acquire you the credit of being an anti- 
ministerial writer?" 

"I protest," cried Mr. Lo»el, looking rueiullyat hit 
dress, "my new riding-auit's all over blood! " 

*' Ha, Iw, ha ! " cried the Captain ; " see what comes 
of studying for an hour what you shall put on." 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the glass, and looking at 
the place, exclaimed, " Oh Heaven I what a monstrous 
wound ! my ear wiil never be fit to be seen again." 

" Why then," said the Captain, " you must hide it ; 
— 'tis but wearing a wig ! " 

"A wig!" repeated the aflrighted Ml. Lovel, "7 
wear a wig i — no, not if you would give me a thousand 
pounds an hour! " 

" 1 declare," said Lady Louisa, " I never heard aucb 
a shodting proposal in my life ! " 

Lord Orviile then, seeing oo prospect that the alter- 
cation would cease, proposed to the Captain to walk. 
He aaaented; and having given Mr. Lovel, a nod of 
exultation, accompanied his Lordship down stiiirs. 

" 'Pon honour," said Mr. Lovel, the moment the 
door was shut, "that fellow is the greatest brute jd 
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nature ! he ought not to be admitted into a civilized 
•ociety.** 

" Level," 8aid Mr. Covcrley, affecting to whisper, 
** you must certainly pink him : you must not put up 
with such an affront." 

" Sir," said Mr. Lovel, " with any common person, 
I should not deliberate an instant ; but, really, with a 
fellow who has done nothmg but fight all his life, 'poa 
honour. Sir, I can't think of it! " 

<< Lovel," said Lord Merton, in the same voice, 
^ you mtut call him to account." 

** Every man," said he^ pettishly, ^ is the best judge 
of his own affairs, and I don't ask the honour of any 
person's advice." 

" Egad, Lovel," said Mr. Coverley, ** you're in for 
it ! — ^you can't possibly be off ! " 

" Sir," cried he, very impatiently, ** upon any proper 
occasion, I should be as ready to shew my courage ai 
any body ; — but as to fighting for such a trifle as thit, 
— I protest I should blu^ to think of it ! " 

« A trifle ! " said Mrs. Selwyn ; « good Heaven ! 
and have you made this astonishing riot about a tri/k ^ " 

** Ma'am," answered the poor wretch, in great con- 
fusion, ^ I did not know at first but that my cheek 
might have been bit: — but as 'tis no worse, why it 
does not a great deal signify. Mrs. Beaumont, I have 
the honour to wish you good evening ; I'm sure my 
carriage must be waiting." And then, very abrupdy, 
he left the room. 

What a commotion has this mischief-loving Captain 
raised ! Were I to remain here long, even the society 
of my dear Maria could scarce compensate for the dis- 
turbances which he excites. 

When he returned, and heard of the quiet exit of 
Mr. Lovel, his triumph was intolerable. ** I think, I 
think," cried he, ** I have peppered him well ! I'll 
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warrant he won't give a 
settling what he shall pi 
" would be a 



)ur to-morrow morning to 
1 i why his coat," turning 
exceiknt match for old 
Madame Furbelow'e best Lyons ailk ! 'Fore George, 
I'd desire no better sport, than to have that there old 
cat here, to go her snacks ! " 

All the comjiaoy then, Lord Orville, Miss Mirvan, 
and myself excepted, played at cards, and -we — oh 
how much better did we pass our time ! 

While we were engaged in a most delightful con- 
versation, a servant brought me a letter, which he told 
me haJ, by some accident, been mislaid. Judge of my 
feelings, when I saw, my dearest Sir, your revered 
hand-writing I My emotions soon betrayed to Lord 
Orville whom the letter was from ; the importance of 
the contents he well knew, and, assuring me I sjiould 
not be seen by the cnrd-players, he besought me to open 
it without delay. 

Open it, indeed I did, — but read it I could not ; — 
the willing, yet awefu! consent you have granted, — the 
tenderness of your expressions, — the certainty that do 
obstacle remained 10 my eternal union with the loved 
owner of my heart, gave me sensations too various, and 
though joyful, too little placid for observation. Finding 
myself unable to proceed, and blinded by the tears of 
gratitude and delight which started into my eyes, I 
gave over the attempt of reading, till I retired to my 
own room : and, having no voice to answer the en- 
quiries of Lord Orville, I put the letter into his haoda, 
and left it to speak both for me and itself. 

Lord Orville was himself afTected by your kindness ; 
he kissed the letter as he returned it, and, pressing my 
hand affectionately to his heart, " You are now," {said 
he, in a low voice) "all my own ! Oh my Evelina, 
how will my soul find room for its happiness ? — it 
seems already bursting!" I could make oo reply; 
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indeed I hardly spoke another word the rest of the 
evening ; 80 little talkative is the fulness of content- 
ment* 

Oh my dearest Sir, the thankfidness of my heart I 
must pour forth at our meeting, when, at your feet, 
my happiness receives its confirmation ^m your ble»- 
ing, and when my noble-minded, my beloved Lord 
Orville, presents to you the highly-honoured and thrice- 
happy Evelina. 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thursday, 
which shall be sent off express, to give you, should 
nothing intervene, yet more certain assurance of our 
meeting. 

Now then, therefore, for the first — and probably the 
last time I shall ever own the name, permit me to agn 
myself, 

Most dear Sir, your gratefully a£RK:tionate, 

Evelina Belmont. 

Lady Louisa, at her own particular desire, will be 
present at the ceremony, as well as Miss Mirvan and 
Mrs. Selwyn : Mr. Macartney will, the same morniog, 
be united to my foster-sister, and my father himself will 
give us both away. 



Hettet %%%%JiV4> 
Mr. ViUars to EveUna. 

EVERY wish of my soul is now fulfilled — ^for the 
felicity of my Evelina is equal to her worthi- 
ness! 
Yes, my child, thy happiness is engraved, in goldea 
characters, upon the tablets of my heart ! and their 
impression is indelible ; for, should the rude and deep- 
searching hand of Misfortune attempt to [duck than 
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from their repository, the fleeting faljric of life would 
give way, and in tearing from my vitals the nourishment 
by which they are supported, she would but grasp at a 
shadow insensible to her touch. 

Give thee my consent ?— Oh thou joy, comfort, and 
pride of my life, how cold is that word to exprew 
the fervency of my approbation ! yea, 1 do indeed give 
thee my consent, and so thanluiilly, that, with the 
humblest gratitude to Providence, I would seal it with 
the reiAnant of my days. 

Hasten, then, my love, to falesa me with thy presence, 
and to receive the blessings with which my fond heart 
overflows ! — And, oh my Evelina, hear and aeuBt in 
one only, humble, but ardent prayer which yet animates 
my devotions : that the height of bliss to which thou 
art rising may cot render thee giddy, but that the purity 
of thy mind may form the brightest splendour of thy 
prosperity ! — and that the weak and aged frame of thy 
almost idolizing parent, nearly worn out by time, past 
afflictions, and infirmities, may yet be able to sustain a 
meeting with all its better part holds dear ; and then, 
that all the wounds which the former severity of fortune 
inflicted, may be healed and purified by the ultimate 
consolation of pouring forth ray dying words in blessings 
on my child! — closing these joy-streaming eyes in her 
presence, and breathing my last faint Hghs in her loved 

Grieve not. Oh child of my care, grieve not at the 
inevitable moment ; but may thy own end be equally 
propitious! Oh may'stthou, when full of days, and fiiU 
of honour, sink down as gently to rest,^be ioved 3a 
kindly, watched as tenderly as thy happy father ! And 
may'st thou, when thy glass is run, be sweetly but not 
bitterly mourned, by some remaining darling of thy 
affections, — some yet surviving Evelina ! 

Akthub Villui, 



9^6 EVELINA. 

EveBna to the Rev, Mr. J^iOars, 

ALL 18 oyer, my dearest Sir, and the fete of your 
Evelina is decided ! This momingy with fear- 
fbl joy, and trembling gratitude, she united 
herself for ever with the object of her dearest, her 
eternal affection. 

I have time for no more; the chaise now waits 
which is to conduct me to dear Berry Hill, and to the 
arms of the best of men* 

Evelina* 



TUKNIULL AND SPBARS, PRINTBRS, BDINBUKGB. 
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